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- A reader from California sends us a change of address 
_ for his subscription and writes; “I cannot afford to miss 
a single copy of your excellent publication, for it has come 
to be a great light tome in this provocative age of Mc- 
Carthy darkness (not to mention the Smith Act Smog) that 
has covered our great country since 1948-49.” And en- 
closed was also a $1 donation. 


A reader from Massachussetts who renewed his sub- 


scription writes: “It is three p,m. Sunday, July 14 and | 


have already devoured a few/articles. My doctor tells me 
my heart isn’t in such good shape, and I'm 81 years old but 
each issue of the paperdoes my heart good.” 


Which is a reminder that all Worker subscribers have 
until Labor Day to get a free copy of the best book of the 
year—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s autobiography—if they 
subscribe to the Daily Worker. Use the sub blank on 


page 11. 


And to all friends, readers and supporters of The_ 


Worker may we remind you that the current circulation 
drive of the Daily Worker is our major source of income 
and our only hope to survive until other measures can be 


taken. 


LL 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


FROM WATERBURY to Torrington, the bus hugs the bank of 
the Naugatuck River most of the way, and one of the first buses going 
through revealed scenes of tragic destruction — climaxed in this indus- 


trial city now virtually 100 


new flood victims, over a newly 
repaired bridge. They brought 
the death toll to five, with the 
still churning river possibly hid- 
ing more. 

But the. vast property destnic- 
tion here spells months of. un- 
employment. The heart of the 
business ‘section is; gone, or so 


‘beam damaged and cohtaminat- 
ed t 


at it must be rebuilt. 

The four big industries which 
supply jobs for most of the ey 
28, pulation are so badly 
Abataget nd one will risk a guess 
as to when they will begin op- 
erating. Torrington will not have 
as for a month, it is said. Power 
ad just been. operating a few 


hours and a in’ certain sec. 
tions, It still has no water at 


en 
THE ENTIRE town has been 
mobilized on a volunteer basis to 
place the original 1,500 flood 
refugees with relatives or others 
on dry ground, to bring in drink: 
ing water and distribute flown- 
in food to set up baby: clinics 
and rebuild one bridge. The big 
plants are just beginning to put 
crews to work cleaning out the 
muck, They are: American 
Brass Co., most badly ‘hit; the 
Torrington. Co.'s three plants 
making needles, bearings: an 
bicycle parts, and Torrington 
Mig Co, making fans, 
ther big employers are Union 
Hardware Co., Warrenton 
Woolen Mill, one-fourth. mile 


from the Newfield road dam, so 


rcent unemployed. 
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Typical of the wreckage caused by the rivers of the Connecticut 


ry 


valleys is this bridge torn from its moorings. 


that when it broke its entire 
stock of material was soaked, and 
Tumer & Seymour, which hoped 
to open next Wednesday. 

Five days after the hurricane- 
rain flood struck, Torrington re- 
mained almost cut off from the 


_-A New Crime: Children Singing 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
“WE ARE. all to blame,” 


State Commission on Youth 
and Delinquency © holding 
arings in New York City 


our Governor, 

as is Pascoe nek 

at all due respect to -hi 
office, this column submits 

that his cogitations are suspect 
and require the most intense 
For the very day he made the 


‘above observation another hear- 


“in 


geen that he demanded be 
ar s where 


(which means Children’s Land) 
were subpenaed to appear be- 
fore inquisitors. 


Little men with big ambitions 
directed the questions, and be- 
hold, we are told in: terms of 


horror, that the youngsters 
learned to sing songs. Song is 
taboo, according to the inquir- 
ers who must somewhere, have 
heard the old bard’s adage that 
he cared not who wrote the laws 
of a nation so long as he could 
write the songs. 

I have not yet heard a lyric 
composed by State Senator Ed- 
ward P. Larkin who heads the 
inquiry but I prefer the compo- 
ser who wrote a well known 
song which includes the> line 
“Sweet land of Liberty, of thee 
I sing.” Or I would prefer Ro- 
get’s de Lisle’s “Marsellaise” to 
any refrain that Governor Har- 
riman may be working on at his 
piano and I say so. without fear, 
sight unseen. 


FIRST OF ALL, any man 


‘ig 
PSetes 


ERS 


world except by helicopter. The 
town is in a cu 
hills on all sides. To enter it, 
north, south, east or west, it ‘y% 
necessary to cross a bridge, Eut 
all bridges were down. The ora 


we crossed so gingerly had taken | 


three days to repair. 
“How did you get 
workers at the YMCA building, 
now. Red Cross and . welle 3 
headquarters, asked, wnawa°a 


uses were venturing into lov- | 


pas 
THE DRY figures supplied. by | 


rington. 
Kes 


E. V. Bighanotti, disaster re- 
resentative from Eastern’ ar.a 
headquarters, Red Cross, W:s 1- 
ington, told only part of the 
story of destruction, He said 
they resulted from a not yet 
completed survey. Only 13 
homes were completely destroy- 
ed, he thought, eight: of them, 
including two-story floating 
down the. river to be utterly 
wrecked. But in the “major 
damage” classification were 660; 
with 330. showing minor dam- 
age. 

Piants, theaters and stores 
carefully classed as in the “ma- 
jor damage” column were 220. 

He explained then that may- 
be his estimates were modest. 
Then he told the Daily Worker 
reporter: “It’s too bad you didn't 
get here earlier. We're sort of 
getting back to normal ‘now. 
We had things organized just 
like a military campaign.” 

He 0 explained he was 
not making any comparison to 
a situation resulting from the 
dropping of a , when. it 
was suggested in that case he 


wouldn't have any section of tho ~ 


, prflati on to he relief, 
nus : 3 write this,’ 


“1 wish you 


J 


in Brass Vallev, — 


”” 
here?” | 


he said. “That in this disaster, 


Torrington proved that the big- | 


est resource ‘the American na- 
on bas is its people, and their 


© ability to work «shoulder-to- 
‘shoulder, no matter what may - 
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‘A Labor am mupcere Meany Adviser 


"By GEORGE MORRIS 


JAY LOVESTONE, for 25 years a renegade from Communism and today the 
architect of the AFL bureaucracys policy on international affairs, is a boss over a. net- 
work of international intelligence operatives and is a key informer for Allen Dulles’ Central 


Iatelligence Agency, writes a 
prominent labor columnist. 


This description of the “mystery” 
man in the AFL’s apparatus, secre- 
tary of its “Free Trade Union 
Committee” and drafter of George 
‘Meany’s foreign policy “line” is 
given in Edwin A. Lahey’s column 
of the Aug, 20 Chicago Daily 
News. Lahey, columnist on labor 
affairs for the Knight chain of 
papers,-is one of the few writers 
regarded as “friendly” among la- 
bor leaders. He was a close per- 
sonal” friend of the late Philip 
Murray and was a pallbearer at 
his funeral. 


His column on Rtenagerad pide 
psy man is, in fact, des 

sendy” piece to show how 
this man, once a leader in the 
hades? be Party is “expiating” for 
his “ by serving as a “power- 
ful influence in the AFL” against 
Communism. He writes: 

“Lovestone’s 
York, is a ‘drop joint’ for a well- 
known system of intelligence 
agents who keep ‘Lovestone up to 
date on affairs behind the fron 
Curtain both in Europe and in 
Asia. 

“Lovestone insists rather sheep- 
ishly that there is no formal con- 
nection between himself and the 
Central sn arg Agency, nor 
between him and the Department 
of ‘State. 

“But it can be stated without 
equivocation that the CIA, head- 
ed by Allen Dulles, the brother of 
the doasenats of State, has in recent 
years obtained ch of its prim- 
ary information about international 
Communism from Lovestone.” 


* 
LAHEY’S column presumably : 
aims to show the inside influences 
within the AFL’s bureaucracy that 
determine its — policy. He. 
ictures the professional  anti- 
ovieteer who is also on David Du: | 
binsky’s pay roll as secretary of 
the garment union’s international 
affairs committee, as the “real, 
mystery man” on “cloak and dag-' 
er matters and who has most of 
life been “preoccupied with 
the arts of intrigue, espionage and | 
subversion.” He also describes| 
Lovestone as in effect turning the 
two labor committees he heads in-}i 
to’ spy agencies for the CIA. He 
says Lovestone is a “magnet” for 
people behind the “Iron Curtain” 
who have. “soured.” i 
“Lovestone’s trade with these 
people is necessarily secret, but 
it is a rich source of intelligénee 
for our own CIA.” 

s disclosures are not news 
to rea of this paper. Man 
times we have noted in these oat 
umns that Lovestone is in the very 
center of a tiny clique of profes- 
sional Soviet-haters who’ spend 
their lives in plotting anti- Soviet 
ua arg They have no 

base. They are actually 
-t gts of the Meanys. They 
aré not elected to their positions, 


viet . farm delegation, 


tive council, in 


ay 


office in New © 


Wy, (i by big by 


George Seday adil Sinha) is shown pee at the recent 
Vienna congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions with his advisor on international affairs, Jay Lovestone, 


at his side. 


that the AFL's international af- 
fairs for. which hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars are appropriated 
under Lovestone’s gare, is essenti-| 


ally “Project X”~spy service—and 
has nothing in common with sound | 
and realistic examination of world | 
affairs and how they affect the 
interests of the workers. 


The Lovestone role, so well de-. 
scribed by Lahey, explains the, 
amazing senselessness aid Mc-| 
Carthy-like nature of the AFL’s 
foreign policy statements, especi- 
ally as expounded by Meany. It’ 
explains why the AFL leaders are 


today going against the stream in 
behalf of their reactionary and pro- 
war position. Even President Eis-' 
enhower expres a postion for| 
'peaceful coexistence. 


Even conservative forces in 
American life have applauded the 
outCome at Geneva. The turn of 
sentiment among the people—be 
they workers, farmers or people | 

n high circles—is ‘ best illustrated | 
wt the reception accorded the So- 
and the 
equally warm welcome the Amer- 
icans met in the USSR. But while 
hardly anyone considers it “smart” 
to oppose such exchange of delega- 
tions; Meany and the AFL’s execu- 
a public reply to 
a letter of this ia roposing an 
exchange of labor delegations, is- 
sued a statement of rejection. 


The AFL council also issued a 
lengthy statement, implemented | t 
by Meany’s statements, estimating 
Geneva as.a “zero-zero’ and fre- 
gretting even an effort to nego- 


is 
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tate for a peaceful solution of 
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idea as the AFL leaders are doing. 

The CIO Jeaders are yielding at 
least a little to the great change 
that is sweeping the world to- 
ward an era of peace and closer 


THE WEEK 


ih —— the 
the east and 


IN LABOR AFFA 
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© Helstein Faces “Contempt? Rap 
® Ne Dixie Discrimination Clause 


RALPH HELSTEIN, Presi- 
sident of the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers said that he 
and two associates would return 
to Louisiana to accept service of 
contempt of. court eitations is- 
sued by a New Orleans judge. 
The citations grew out of the 4- 
month strike of 1,500 UPWA 
members at the Gedchaux and 
Colonial sugar smn cnagged ” Re- 
serve and Gramercy, The 
three union leaders face etm 
maximum sentences of a year in 


jail and $1, yn ae each, 
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problems, 
* 


THERE isn't a labor leader in 
the country who would today con- 
sider, it the: “popular thing” to 
‘stand up and spout: Meany'’s line 
or object to an exchange of dele- 
gations. The AFL's electrical 
unions journal and numerous 
other es of equally conserva- 
‘tive line papers, have ap- 

plauded Geneva and the idea of 
san rss of delegations. Meany 
‘is not speaking for the AFL but 
is trying to blackjack AFL affili- 
‘ates into his line through an AFL 
Council decision. 

This strange situation that is so) 
puzzling to people not familiar 
with the “ “insides” of the American 
labor movement, is largely due to 
ithe. fact that persons who havent 
‘the remotest responsibility to the 
‘trade unionists of America—in- 
triguers like Lovestone, the group 
around the New Leader, mainly 
‘subsidized from Dubinsky’s treas- 
ury, fugitives from Socialist jus- 
tice, like Raphael Abramovich the} 


i | non-discrimination clause 
concluded in Virginia between 


old counterrevolutionery who is 
also subsidized by Dubinskys: 
forces, these and CIA operatives, | 
‘lhave a stranglehold on AFL! 
foreign affairs, 

There is no real examination of 
foreign affairs, That is why the 
AFL is today practically alone in 
the trade n world on the posi- 
tion it is following. Even the CIO 
ae the results at Geneva (al- 

ough not too warmly) and its 
leaders find it more practical. to 


be silent on exchange of dele 
tions than to frontally attack — t 


A CONTRACT including a 
was 


the AFL, Tobacco Workers Intl. 
Union and the Black Leaf Co. 
It is believed to be the first con- 
tract in the south with a non-dis- 
crimination clause. A.~ 12%c 
hourly wage increase and fringe 
benefits were also won. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
contract offer was branded “in- 
adequate” and unanimously re- 
jected by the GE conference 
Board of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 
The Board represents 30,000 
VE workers in 25 GE plants and 
instructed the union’s. negotiat- 
ing committee to continue talks 
with the company. UE charged 
the company was bringing on 
depression with its offer of 5c 
to 10c Jess an hour than other 
aon sen a9 Re he CIO- 

las accepted the com 
terms but UE has appealed to 
IUE workers to Join in rejecting 
the terms. 

STRIKING onan workers 
at the Serbin, Inc. factory in 
Fayetteville, Tenn., held solid 
ranks despite new arrests and 
without ‘labor's. traditional right 
to picket. On July 28 Chancel- 


lor R. E. Lee banned picketing 
of all Serbin plants in the state. 
Still pending were contempt 
charges against 23 strikers for 
alleged violation of the 1,000 
foot no-man’s nen injunction, 


A SPONTANEOUS walkout 
won swift reinstatement of J.B, 
Williamson, a switch fereman on 
the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road in Birmingham, Williamson 
was fired for allegedly beating 
up an armed scab. rag, ar in 

crafts immediately left their 
jobs and within a = William- 


son wes reinstated, 
= 


THE AFL International Ty- 


pographical Union voted not to 
become part of the merged CIO- 
AFL organization unless _ in- 
fringement on the autonomous 
rights of.the unions are elimin- 
ated from the proposed censtitu- 
tion. The ITU took steps in the 
form of approval of an amend- 


ment to its constitution by the 


union's convention last week. 
« 

AGREEMENT was reached 
in Washington, D.C., ending the 
52 day transit strike with a 15¢ 
hourly wage ‘increase for the 
AFL workers and a 3c fare rise 
for the commuters. The wage 
increase for the 3,000 mechanics 
and operators of the Capital 
Transit Co., will be paid in two 
installments: 10c now and 5c 
next July 1, 

THE NATIONAL Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) has ap- 
plied for an injunction against 
the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters charging 
them with an illegal secondary 
boycott in the combined strike 
and organizing drive among ap- 
ple cannery workers in the Santa 
Rosa district of .California. 


the, peoples of of 


men on the AFL pre are a 
ting Lovestone take care of their 
world affairs. ; 


Harvester Strike Highlights Wase T ight 


} 


to the 15-cent hourly pattern al- 
set in settlement with Ana- 


Kennecott and Phelps- . 


* 


THE 139,000 Chrysler workers 
have authorized a strike Aug 3} by 
an overwhelming vote, if by 

time the company fails to’ come 

table terms. . 


A STRIKE of farm eq 
ment workers, ‘with 18 ps8 
national Harvester plants em- 
'|Bloying 40,000 workers shut 
wn, highlighted the latest 
}developments on the 1955 wage 


of| bargaining front. 
The : Harvester workers were|¥** 


to be joined by nearly 18,000 work- 
ers of the Allis-Chalmers chain of 


p-;taise, a layoff-pay plan and other 
concessions, 


* 

MEANWHILE, all. indications 
were that the United Mine Work-, 
ers may avoid a struggle with the 
sp. Coal tena who, . it’ 

rted, show signs of capitu- 

— gto the etgdaenctlan getty 

orthérn operators 
for an immediate raise of $1. 


the field, ~ 


THE UNITED Electrical, Radio 


_ know who they are. But hey have and Machine Workers, t- 


decisive influence on the AFL’s 
on international affairs. 
leaders, unfortunately, 

large measure submi 


“experts”—in the name 
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By SARAH YOUNG . 

- PHILADELPHIA.—With all the 
~ talk about Kelly Pool in the news- 
papers and on TV newsreels, one 


way ahead with adequate up-to- 
date recreational facilities. | 
-. On the other hand. the National 
Recreation Association (NRA) in 
_ its survey completed in November, 
1952, on recreation, in our city, 
came to the conclusion: “Philadel- 
phia falls so far short in the _acre- 
age, distribution and development 
of its recreation spaces and in the 
number, location and quality of its 
recreation buildings and facilities 
that drastic steps need to be taken 
to expand the city’s recreation re- 
. sources.” 
_ The NRA set certain standards 
for adequate -and good recreation 
facilities on the basis of population. 
For example, the standard number 
of recreation centers for Philadel- 
phias population is 103. Only ‘27 
actually exist. Only 159 softball 
_ diamonds and 140 baseball ‘dia- 
monds exist in com 
standard of 690 an 
fully. = 
"  S$TREKING as these figures are, 
they are even more ‘so in the 
working class, ‘Negro, and Puerto 
Rican communities of the city. 
For example, South Philadelphia 
should have 16 recreation buildings 
instead of the two it has. Lower 
North Philadelphia should have 
four times the 32.2 acres set aside 


345 -respect- 


rison to the 
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‘out Philadelphia’s tremendous rec- 
reation needs, are computed strict- 
ly.on a population basis and over- 
look the fact that recreational fa- 
cilities are needed most in work- 
ing class, Negro, and Puerto Rican 
communities, use of less ability 
to pay for private facilities, over- 
crowded housing,’ etc. 
Ber: 


SINCE the election of the Demo- 
cratic administration in 1951 there 
has been an increase in funds and 
concern for improving and expand- 
ing recreational facilities. For ex- 
ample, between 1952 and 1953 the 
appropriation went up by $600,- 
000 


But the recreation problem: is 
far from being solved. And in the 
face of this, recreation funds for 
1955 have been cut by almost 
$175,000 to $2,623,360—less than 
one-tenth of the Police Department 
budget, which was increased, $1,- 
500,000 | 


One concrete example of where | 


Philadelphia's youth felt the pinch 
of “economy” was in the city's fail- 
ure to re-lease Crystal Pool for lack 
of funds. This hit Negro youth in 
particular. The ‘opening of the 
much-advertised Kelly -Pool has 
only filled the gap that Crystal 
left... 
. 

IN THE past the Clark admin- 
istration has shown its responsive- 
ness to the people's pressure. The 
present crisis in recreation calls for 


for playground space. 

ensington has only one-ninth 
of the 186.8 acre standard of play 
field space, West Philadelphia 
needs five times the number of 
recreation buildings and 14 times 
the playground acreage. And so 
the figures go. 

These statistics, while pointing 


Charge GOP Senators Block 
Appointments of Unionists 


HARRISBURG. — The Republi- 


‘can majority in the Sate Senate has 


been accused of blocking settlement 
of We of bre compensation 
claims by retusing to act on Gov: 
ernor Leader's nomination of two 
members of the state Board of Re- 
view. The third member of the re- 
vied body—William J. Burchinal, ‘a 


Republican—is a holdover but can-' 


not alone act for the board. 
Leader's appointments of Ed- 
ward F, Toohey, a Philadelphia 
union leader, and of Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, of Pittsburgh—both Dem- 
ocrats—have been awaiting con-. 
firmation for months. Meanwhile 
cases appealed have been pilin 
pd from 559 involving 1,15 
claimants on June 9 to 926 cases 
invelving 1,733 claimants on July 
20, the latest available date. 
© aman out of work a prompt 
decision either way is of great im- 


ee, eee ~* 


renewal of this pressure. The com- 
ing city election provides a good 
opportunity for Philadelphia's 
young people to demand: 
Doubling the receration appro- 
priation as a small beginning. 
2. Concentration of expendi- 


tures in working class, Negro and 
Puerto Rican communities. | 


dustry. “It is time the Senate stop- 
oom playing polities with the wel- 
are of hungry people.” 

A similar situation prevails with 
‘respect to the Pénnsylvania Labor 
Relations Board. C. P. Bowers, in- 
dustry: representative, was prompt- 
ly confirmed. However, appoint- 
ment of John T. Haletsky, Read- 
ing labor leader, has not yet been 
acted on in the Senate. This leaves 
the board without any union rep- 
resentative. ae 

“Labor views as an insult the 
‘State Senate’s sudden approval of 
employers’ representatives to’ state 
boards and continued delays over 
proposed labor appointees,” de- 
clare the New Era, union organ 
for the labor movement in that sec- 
tion. The oe says that the Re- 
publican blocking tacties are due 


portance,” ohn R. Tor- 


to. “labor pons the only. effec- 
tive punch in support of the Coy- 


quato, Secretary of Labor and In- 


Heodlams Stone Phila. Negro 
Moving Inte White Area 


PHILADELPHIA. — Under the 
cover of darkness, in cowardly. Ku 


her! KKK-minded hoodlums continued 
their: fiendish throwing of stoues,|"° i SOREN dy ) 
Shah Won't Travel | 


. Mrs 
ed woman told the dress- 


jot gat “af 


‘| fied persons. 


. ‘wmevieman 


1} T OK Y O.—China and Al- 
.|bania , 
an‘ment on the 1956 executive plan 
s+ lfor Sino-Albanian ‘cultural coop,|" 

today." 1g! 


ernors tax program.” 


—— 


permitted to move into the house. 
‘With great difficulty and in an 

atmosphere charged with tension 

ithe moving was completed. 

| The erowd hung on afterward, 

with. several ee to incite to 

disorder aK ma 

Police were called and, 

the area put under patrol. 


the harrassment of the 
Mrs. Moore. The 


‘not s 
fear-strick 


bricks, etc., until the front doer 
and. living-room windows. were 
shattered and the front porch 


China-Albania Pact 
have reached. an agree- 


y 


= : 


by unidenti-| 


The’ presence of the police did} Assistance ' to 


etilin: ‘tmn Maat ‘ce 


eration, Radio Peking said 
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MOTHER ASKS. — | 


. SUNDAY, AUGUST 


> p Poe oe: 
‘WHY OUR BOYS | 
be. ¥ Ei ie et see ~ ae - a“ 


PHILADELPHIA. — The fol-| 


lowing letter appeared in the Daily 
News Aug. 11: - | ’ 
“My son writes from South 


Korea that he has had to defend). 
| himiself several times lately while 


to. protect members of the 
Neutral Nations Truce Commission 
from rioting crowds. Once he was 
actually hurt by flying rocks toss- 
ed by Korean school children. 


“I am sure there are other moth-| 


ers in Philadelphia who have sons 
in South Korea. a 

I am for pulling our men out of 
there right now unless the--ROK 
government stops these organized 
demonstrations. 

Such a people! Why we should 
stay there while they keep injuring 
our soldiers I am sure I don't know. 


Would some. one please explain it)” 


to me? 
“(Signed) A Phila. Mother. 


The Daily News did not venture? 


an explanation, so we are offering 
ours. 

President Syngman Rhee, of 
South Korea, whom we ‘brought 
back to his homeland from. long, 
years of exile and imposed upon 
the South Koreans as their -dicta- 
tor under the protection of our mili- 
tary might, is repaying us for the 
sacrifice of the tens of thousands 
of American soldiers who perished 
as a result of our intervention in 
the late war. 

The ungrateful monster has been 
plotting “incidents” that he hopes 
will again involve us in war to 
achieve the unification of the two 
portions of Korea by the “only” 
means he insists will do the job— 


war on the Communist Nor Kor- 


eans. | 
| And “Philadelphia Mother,” we | 
would bet. our last cent that the 
McCarthyites right here in our 
“City of Brotherly Love” are pray- 
ing that Rhee succeeds in this 
dastard plot! “i 

We do not believe that Rhee 
will succeed, despite the Know- 
lands, Radfords and the rest of the 
“War on People’s China” gang. Our 
suggestion would be that you get 
in touch with other mothers of 
boys in South Korea—and why not 
in Jépan, too?—and get them to ask 
President Eisenhower to accept the 
proposal of the North Koreans and 
Chinese for a conference aimed at 
a peaceful settlement of these is- 
sues. | 

That would make possible the re- 
turn of your boy from South Korea 
and of their boys from that coun- 
try and Japan, and. perhaps from 
other faroff lands as well. It would 
tremendously strengthen the move- 
ment for world peace in the spirit 
generated by the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 


Cut Taxes 


(Continued from Page 16) 
so that non-state residents may be} 


ven relief have been. approved! 
y Mrs. Ruth Grigg Horting, State}, 


Secretary of. Public assistance. 


No 4egislatioin ‘has been :intro-|: +}, 
|duced to remedy two important 
defects in the program, both .of|: 


which. were emphasized by .the 
State Communist Party in_ its. legis.. 
lative platform for this ‘year. These: 


are; ' 
® Prohibition of discrimination’ 
against a needy applicant or any 
ae ore on relief Or reasons of} 
po belief or. affiliation, this 
to extend to the re 


| TEHRAN, = Iranian officials 


said “récently” ‘that Shah’ 'would} 
not accept a Soviet invitation to} 


visit Moscow this year. They 
added that Iran ‘would not join: 


‘ 


a 


here, 


mediators, the works remains closed down. ! ; 

The company persists in its claim that it has the right under 
the union contract to time-study whom it pleases regardless of the 
workers’ attitude; This insistence has “bogged down all efforts to 
mediate, the. controversy. 

Charges filed by. the IUE with the National Labor Relations 
Board accuse the corporation of trying to get members to desert 
the union. Meanwhile President Patrick J. O’Connor of the Local 
has urged that the corporationcall off the. time study engineers for 
36 days. The union would then order its members back to work. 
The period wauld be utilized to try to settle the controversy. 


The Westinghouse management: has turned a cold shoulder — 
to the suggestion. “Unfortunately,” commented Robert Gray, indus- 
trial relations manager, “this is not an issue for which the company 
can figure out an easy compromise.” : 

A letter published inthe Post-Gazette Aug. 16 protesting a 
previous editorial condemning the Westinghouse day-workers for 
the strike thus explained-the strikers’ position: 

In order to understand our problem thoroughly you must first 
know the meaning of the incentive worker and the dayworker: 

Incentive—Extra pay for extra effort. 

- Dayworker—No extra compensation regardless of effort. ) 

The average day worker in’ Westinghouse has approximately 
16 years of service with the company. By applying his long years 
of experience, various experiences and co-operation with his fellow 
workers, he has been able to become more efficient and at the 
same time make things better for himself. 

At one meeting [ attended. with management, R, W. Gray 
(industrial relations manager), said he felt that 90 per cent of the 
workers in Westinghouse are as good if not better than employes 
of other industries, but the company wanted to take time studies 


‘to assure that the other 10 percent also did their part. 


Now I ask you, Mr. Editor: Is this logic or justice on the part 
of management? It’s real plain that Westinghouse intends to cut 
the number of day workers as low as possible by using these time 
studies as a “whip” on all employes, not just 10 per cent of them. 

Our union isn’t going to sit idly by and watch Westinghouse 
beat our day workers to the ground. If Westinghouse wants extra 
effort, let them sit at the negotiating table and discuss extra pay. 
I ask you, Mr. Editor: Isn't this just and isn’t this logic? 

' DAVID McKEAG 
Chairman, Veterans Committee, Local 801, 
TUE-CIO, Pittsburgh. 
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Expert Says Time Study Aims i 


To Make Workers Automatons 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The closing down of the huge 
Westinghouse plant as ‘a result of the walkout of some 2,200 day 
laborers opposing the ,time-study of their jobs spotlights the im- 
portance attached by the employers te this method of intensifying 
the exploitation of the .workers. 

According omaning St. Martin, production standard manager 
of the Stewart-Warner Co., the “time standardization” obtained 
by this time-study method is “the best cost-reducing tool available 
to industry fer many years.” 

Fis article in the July 17 issue of the magazine of the Ameri- 
can Management Assn. analyzes the process from the recording by 
cameras operating on the motion picture pringiple of the minutest 
movements. of a worker operating a machine to the exhaustive 
studies of the film. Each essential motion to accomplish the job 
is. assigned a predetermined “time value,” fixed by the nature .of 
the particular motion and conditions under which performed. 

The study aims to devise ways of eliminating “useless” move- 
ments. Ideally, the closer the individual worker could be trained 
to do his job like a machine, the more efficient he would be and 
thereby the most prof exploited by his employer. — 

, e are five well-known ‘time 
ly in their detailed break-down of 
ties elements. | 


number of classes and cases, 

. \These tables of time values 

essential in the jobs under 

ance for “rest” by the worker and for arly other 
.. This time thus determined is regarded as 
. 2 of average skill at average speed 
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' Phila. City 


PHILADELPHIA.—The City 


week urging the House-Senate Conference Committee of the Penn- 
to improve the Administration-sponsored 
rm, instead of the watered-down version 


sylvania General ne 
FEPC bill in its original fo 
_ passed by the Senate. 


_-.-» The resolution was introduced by Councilman Raymond Pace 
Alexander. It called upon the legislators to 
ness and respect for their fellow-Americans 
and pass the measure which affects “more than three million per- 
sons of various racial, religious and foreign nationality groups in 


the State of Pennsylvania.” 


House Bill No. 229 was sponsored by the Leader Administra- 
tion and passed by the Democratic-controlled House last’ February. 


It prohibited an employer from 


the hiring of employees on account of race, color, religion, or na- 


tional origin. 


When the original bill reached the Republican-controlled 
Senate, however, it was amended to exclude 
employers of less than 25 persons and to weaken its enforcement 


and administrative provisions. 


Councilman. Alexander’s resolution charges that the Senate 
amendments “have eliminated most of the force, strength and merit” 


from the bill. 


Copies of the resolution were sent to Gov. Leader, the Speaker 
of the House, and members of the Conference Committee. 


Council Asks for 
Passage of Original FEPC Bill 


Council passed a resolution last 


Y ianey good faith, fair- 
above partisan politics” 


practicing any discrimination in 


from its coverage 


Defeat Truscott Sedition Ap 
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By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA.—In 


last week's issue we exposed 


the State Senate Republican 


majority's demand for a $16,000,000 cut in the $138,000,000 proposal for public assist- 
dget for this biennium ending May 31 as a heartless attempt ~ 
3 | 4 


ance in Governor Leaders bu 
End Starvation Relief Allowance 


to “economize at the cost of the 
260,000 relief recipients in our 
state, 2 

If successful, this cut would 
block any increase in allowances, 
which have remained at the level 


lof 1952.. The Department of Public 


Assistance —_— former Republi- 
can Governor John Fine’s admini- 
stration conceded that the grants 
are form 5.to 15_percent below 
that required for minimum sub- 
sistence. . 


The slash insisted on by the Re- 
eo gi would, in addition hold 

ck remedying some _ serious 
weaknesses in the assistance pro- 
gram. One-that of providing nurs- 
ing home care for the aged—was 
excluded when Governor Leader 
himself dropped the $8,000,000 
asked for that purpose -by the 
Assistance Department. 

+. , 

THE DEMOCRATIC - CON- 
TROLLED House Appropriations 
Committee eliminat 
budget proposal $7,000,000 that 
was to have been used for increas- 
ing the inadequate shelter allow- 
ances. Other serious defects in the 
assistance program will continue 
if the Republican bloc has its way. 


Denial of relief to aliens is one 
of these. It particularly affects 


peal; 


KO State Laws, Urges Committee 


PIFTSBURGH. — The decision 
by. the U. S. Supreme Court on 
the Truscott appeal from the 
Pennsylvania State Supreme 
Courts action in throwing out the 
sedition conviction of Steve Nel- 
son will either invalidate all state 
sedition laws or will reactivize 
them, the Committee to End Se- 
dition Laws pointed out in a new 
folder on the subject. 


“Upon that decision the repres- 
sive laws of every state and even 
the Federal Government may stand 
or fall because of the precedent- 


“making kind of law the U: S. Su-|. j 


poe Court is asked to make.” 
he folder warns that “if the states 
zain a free hand to use these laws, 
anyone who may exercise his rights 
ta join a union, to fight against 
segregation, or express his reéligi- 
ous or political beliefs can be jail- 
ed for sedition.” 

“The long history of the use of 
‘conspiracy, ‘sedition’ and other like 
terms. becomes concentrated in 
these. sedition laws. Because of 
their wide application they natura- 
lly interest and involve the very 
widest sections of the American 


people, 
* 


“THESE laws permit everyone 
being approached, even those who 
are openly opposed to the ideals 
and opinions of the defendants in 
‘the Pennsylvania sedition cases. 
They are especially of interest to 
labor where as yet movement 
been ‘sluggish and indiffer ‘nt. 

“The. greatest obstacle to a suc- 
cessful campaign to influence pub- 
lic opinion is the ‘Big, Lie’ of the 
sup ‘menace of unism.’ 
The result of this has been to 


academic, re- 


has] the 


oe ee |a national statement sup 


) 


work to be déne on this must be 
complete before the High Court 
hears the case.” 


AS A result of the Sedition Com- 
mittee’s broad approach to the la- 
bor movement and. its repeated 
eee mailings’ (estimated at 
150,000 pieces to Aug. 1), 22 out- 
standing personalities have signed 
rting the 


a position of the Pennsylvania Su- 
» 3% |preme Court in shelving the state's 
= |Sedition Act and thereby. throw- 


; ing out the Nelson conviction, 
= | More signatures are being sought. 
?23\ The “committee reports that! 


» == | “substantial” foreign mail .protests 
#3 | against this persecution is having 

=... = |an effect upon the authorities here 
me 4 |-in this period of easing interna- 


STEVE NELSON 


ligious and nationality circles. 


This must be overcome in this 
period of lessening tensions in 
order once and for all ot complete 
the defeat of all ‘alien and sedition 
laws,’ Which was well — by 
President Jefferson in 1795, 

“While other vital defense ques- 
tions—such as the fight against the 
McCarran Act and the membership 
attack under the Smith Act—are of 
extreme’ importance, there is no 
Chinese Wall. between this activi- 
against the sedition laws and 
others. In fact, these activities 


can—and must~—supplement each 


“The most important point to re- 
member,” the folder emphasizes, “is 
that the calendar dates for any one 
case cannot become the deciding 
factor in the sedition case before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Any 


other. 


limit su t from: important sec- 
tions of labor and “ 


OUR APOLOGIES 


_\N LAST 


WEEK'S issue a dn the statement by 


editorial in one of the Philadelphia dailies: By mistake the daily 


was named as the Bulletin. It was instead the 
} We apologize to the Bulletin and are. 


—_ 


glad to note that the 


: ; Pei 


Inquirer's: 


_ | 
er ai 
“ , 
< a ae 
4 


V-_— 


“- 


= | tional tensions.” 


“A substantial factor” in the cam- 

ign was Nelson’s book “The 13th 
juror.” The first edition of ‘6,000 
copies was sold out in eight weeks. 
And the second edition is about 
half committed through the efforts 
of the committee and the publish- 
ers. 

“The impace of this book u 
its readers and its effect of drawing 
them into the defense fight cannot 
be measured accurately, but it is 
certainly very great. . . »-The book 
is not just a book. It is an organiz- 
er for a real anti-McCarthy counter- 
offensive,” the folder emphasizes, 


AS’ REGARDS the. continued 


retention by the Leader. adminis- 
tration of former Republican Penn- 


from the! 


opnes of the 
onference Board, 


The miserly policy of Pennsylvania—one of the wealthiest 
states in the: Union—toward its destitute and needy citizens is re- 
vealed in the fact that the average per capita cost of public assist- 
ance throughout the nation for the fiscal year-ending June 30, 1954, 
was 81 per cent higher than in our state. 


A table of comparative costs 
sylvania Department's review for 


1954, 


capita, as given in the Penn= _ 
or 10 other states. “having 


a comparable economy” ranked the state as ninth, Its average of 
$8.31 was a third that of. Massachusetts, which had the highest per 


capita~$25.10. The Pennsylvania 
Illinois, New York and Wisconsin. 
“eee 


average was a trifle over half for 


* 


_S 


Allegheny County and concorms| 


especially elderly people who have 
been in this country a lon time. 
Philadelphia. Democratic Repres- 
entatives Mrs. Mary Varallo, Vin- 
cent Scarcelli and James. Dougher- 
ty have sponsored House Bill 1210 
to. make aliens eligible for relief. 
The bill passed its first reading 
Aug. 3. 

Another defect in the as gg 
is the rigid requirement of 12 
months continuous residence — for 
eligibility. The Pennsylvania Citi- 
zens Association for Health and 
Welfare urges that all residence 
requirements be. abolished. It pro- 
poses that arrangements be made 
with other states whereby each 
will grant relief to needy appli- 
cants temporarily living in such 
states. “The present residence re- 
quirement,” the Association states, 
‘pena sons who have fol- 
lowed the labor market by leaving 
Pennsylvania for other states or 
who, coming to this state, have 
lost their job here.” 


Senate’ Bill 354, introduced by 
Philadelphia Democratic Senators 
Martin Silver, Charles R. Weiner 
William V, Mullin, Peter J. Camiel 
and Benjamin R. Donolow is de- 


signed to. remedy this ‘situation. 
The bill has. been tied up in the 


Senate Committee on Local Gov-}| 


ernment since April 26. 


i * 
A BITTER COMPLAINT by 


those on relief has been against 
the requirement that if they own 


Ke 


oe epherw  _ oe ENBer ~4e  - 


em EE IN EE HO 


their own home-it must -be assign- 


ed through a.lien to. the . State 
Board of Public Assistance. House 
Bills 261, 446, 490, 1141, 1279, 
and Senate Bill 78 would all end 
this requirement. Bill 261 is sup- 
ported by. the CIO, |. | 

The Senate Bill, by Democratic 
Senator William f. Lane of Fayette 
County, has been frozen in the 
Committee on Public Health and 
Welfare since Feb. 7. The House 
bills, introduced mostly by Dem- 
ocrats but also by several Repub- 
licans, have been referred to the 
Committee on Welfare. . 

House Bill 158. by Republican 
Representatives James J, Jump of 
Luzerne County is in the form of 
a Joint Resolution which would 
amend the State Constitution to 
authorize tax exemptions -to those 
on relief and to oe aged. : 

A DIFFERENT ANGLE of the 
— is covered by House Bill 
2382 by Philadelphia Democratic 
Representatives John J. Welsh, 
Al Leven and’ Herman Toll, 
This :bill would. require appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a repres- 
entative of organized labor to the . 
State Bodrd of Public Assistance 
and several .other similar bodies. 
The bill has been in the hands of 
the Committee on Labor Relations 
since May- 11, 

The easing of the .12-months 
residence requirement and the 
proposal for. negotiating recipro- 
city agreements with states 

Continued on Page’ 15) 
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Phila. IUE Lecal 119 Ex. Bd. 
Rejects GE Settlement Terms 


PHILADELPHIA.—The execu- 
tive board of Local 119, CIO In- 
ternational Union ef Electrical 
Workers, which represents the 
4,500. production workers at the 
69th Street plant of the General 
Electric Co., voted to reject the 
settlement reached by the Interna- 


Pee itional Union negotiating commit- 


tee with thta company. The del- 
Local to the CE 
have been in- 


Westinghouse and 


house Electric Corp. has n 
Local 107, of the independent 
United Electrical Workers Union 
of its intention to cancel all local 
supplements on Oct. 14 of its na- 
tional contract. That is the date on 
which the contract expires. 
Through William W. Heimbach 
division of industrial re- 


structed to vote against ratification. 

The fact that this rejection took 
place on the basis of the news- 
paper reports before official com- 


munication from the top union of- 
ficials reveals the resentment 
against the length of the pro 

new contract—five years—and the 
feeling that a militant fight would 
have secured important» further 
concessions from the. corporation. 


IVE re 


a a re 
lect  hiteniedn t ‘for the 
ve ba g agen 

8,000 workers for many years. 
In 1950—a eee after the VE 

had been expelled from the CIO 

because of its a - 
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- Get Subs Now! 


A reader from California sends us a change of address 
for his subscription and. writes: “I cannot afford to miss 
a single copy of your excellent publication, for it has come 
to be a great light to me in this provocative age of Mc- 
Carthy darkness*(not to mention the Smith Act Smog) that 
has covered our great country since 1948-49.” And ‘en- 


closed was also a $1 donation. 


A reader from Massachussetts who renewed his sub- 
scription writes: “It is three p.m. Sunday, July 14 and [ 
have already devoured a few articles. My doctor tells me 
my heart isn't in such good shape, and I’m 81 years old but 
each issue of the paper does my heart good.” 


Which is a reminder that all Worker subscribers have 
until Labor Day to get a free cupy of the best book of the 
eyear—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s autobiography—if . they 
subscribe to the Daily Worker. Use the sub blank on 


page ll. 


And to all friends, readers and supporters of The 
Worker may we remind you that the current circulation 
drive of the Daily Worker is our major source of income 
and our only hope to survive until other measures can be 


taken. 
Bi 8: 


ial 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


FROM WATERBURY to Torrington, the bus hugs the bank of 


+ the Naugatuck River most of the way, and one of the first buses going 


through revealed scenes of tragic destruction — climaxed in this indus- 
trial city now virtually 100 percent unemployed. — 


its way, detouring through a ce 


new flood victims, over a newly 
repaired bridge. They brought 
the death toll to five, with the 
still churning river possibly hid- 
ing more. : 

But the vast property destruc- 
tion hgre spells months of un- 
employment. The heart of the 
business section is gone, or so 
badly damaged and contaminat- 
ed that it must be rebuilt. 


The four big industries which 
supply jobs for most of the city's 
28,000 population are so badly 
cad no one will risk a guess 
as to when they will begin op- 
erating. Torrington will not have 
gas for a month, it is said. Power 
had just been operating a few 
hours and only in certain sec- 
tions. It stili has no water at 
all. 

* 


THE ENTIRE town has been 
mobilized on a volunteer basis to 
place the original 1,500 flood 
refugees with relatives or others 
on dry ground, to bring in drink- 
ing water and distribute flown- 
in food to set up baby clinics 


and rebuild one bridge. The big ° 


plants are just beginning to put 
crews to work cleaning out the 
muck, They are: ' American 
Brass Co., most badly hit; the 
Torrington Co.'s three plants, 
making needles, bearings and 
bicycle parts, and Torrington 
Mfg. Co. making fans. 

Other big employers are Union 
Hardware Co,, Warrenton 
Woolen Mill, one-fourti. mile 
from the Newfield road dam, so 
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Typical of the wreckage caused by the rivers of the Connecticut 
valleys is this bridge torn from its moorings, 


that when it broke its entire 
stock of material was soaked, and 
Turner & Seymour, which hoped 
to open next Wednesday. 

Five days after the hurricane- 
rain flood struck, Torrington re- 
mained almost cut off from the 


A New Crime: Children Singing 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


“WE ARE all to blame,” 
the governor piously told a 
- State Commission on Youth 

and Delinquency holding 


hearings in New York City 
this week, “But 
that is part of 
the past,” he 
added, “We 
must think of 
the future,” 
It is good 
to know that 
Mr. Harriman, 
our Governor, 
“mas is thinking, 
| respect to his 
high office, this column submits 
that his cogitations are suspect 
and require the most. intense 
scrutiny, 

For the very day Re made the 
above observation another hear- 
ing ope~ )J that he demanded be 
held, the 
camps where the children of 
working-people, — primar- 
ly, go, which include the young 
o 


many other elements of the - 


state's population, especially the 
Negrd. A profound relation ex- 
ists between the two hearings 
that opened virtually the same 
hour, and if the Governor does 
not see it, others do. 

* 


IN THIS SUPERCHARCED 


summer of hurricanes, dreadful 


floods, and. un-American tem- 
“He i n hie | : 


lative hai > 
‘{- s \' Kin 


“inquiry” into the~- 


(which means Children’s Land 
were subpenaed to appear kex 
fore inquisitors, 


Little men with big ambitions 
directed the questions, and be- 
hold, we are told in terms of 


_ - 
© a7 
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horror, that the 
learned to sing songs. Song is 
taboo, according to the inquir- 
ers who must somewhere, have 
heard the old bard’s adage that 
he cared not who wrote the laws 
of a nation so Jong as he could 
write the songs. 

I have not yet heard a lyric 
composed by State Senator Ed- 
ward P, Larkin who heads the 
inquiry but I prefer the compo- 
ser who wrote a well known 
song which includes the line 
“Sweet land of Liberty, of thee 
I sing.” Or I would prefer Ro- 
get's de Lisle’s “Marsellaise”. to 
any refrain that Governor Har- 
riman may be working on at_his 
piano and I say so without fear, 
sight unseen. 


FIRST OF ALL, any man. 


can suspect the motives of legis- 
lators who profess concern for 


the welfare of our young, when 


they haul the directors of the 
camp before enquiry during the 
time the camp is in session. Oh, 
ye hypocrites, who speak in the 

oly name of childhood! You 
begin this hearing during a time 
of natural calamity, when the 
rampaging floods have taken the 
lives of many children and their 
parents. The same edition of 
newspapers that played up the 


inquiry ran notices that two new 


hurricane areas were building up. 


Naturally all in the camps are 
apprehensive. The legislators 
could at the very minimal least 


at . - -~ eis Ly ans : % ») " 7 . 
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youngsters . 


completed 


world except by helicopter. The 
town is in a cup in Brass Valley, 
hills on all sides. To enter. it, 
north, south; east or west, it is 
necessary to cross a bridge. But 
all bridges were down, ‘Lhe one 
We crossed so gingerly had taken 
three days to repair. 

“How did you get here?” 
workers at the YMCA building, 
now Red Cross and . welfare 
headquarters, asked; unaware 
buses were venturing into Tor- 


rington. : 
* 


THE DRY figures supplied by 
E. V. Bighanotti, disaster rep- 
resentative from Eastern area 
headquarters, Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, told only part of the 
story of destruction. He said 
they resulted from a not yet 
survey. Only 13 
homés were completely destroy- 
ed, he thought, eight of them, 
including two-story floating 
down the river to be utterly 
wrecked, But in. the “major 
damage” classification were 660; 
with 330 showing minor dam- 
age. . 

Plants, theaters and stores 
carefully classed as in the “ma- 
jor damage” column were 220, 

He explained then that may- 
be his estimates were modest, 
Then he told the Daily Worker 
reporter: “It’s too bad you didn’t 
get here earlier. We're sort of 
getting back to normal. now. 
We had things organized just 
like a military campaign.” 

He hastily explained he was 
not making any comparison to 
a situation resulting from the 
dropping of a bomb, when it 
was suggested in that case he 
wouldn't have any section of the 
population to help provide relief. 

“I wish you could write this,” 


he said. “That in this disaster, 


Torrington proved that the big- 
gest resource the American na- 
tion has is its people, and their 
ability to work shoulder-to- 


shoulder, no, matter what. may; ...._.. 
i oe Sees SECS Sere te. 
|... <Gontinued on Page 12) 0, 
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‘A a. Columnist Exposes Meany Advisor: 


rer for Spy Chief Sets A FL Policies 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
JAY LOVESTONE, for 25 \years a renegade from Communism and today the} 


architect of the AFL bureaucracy s policy on‘ international affairs, is a boss over a net- 
work of international intelligeyce operatives and is a key informer for Allen Dulles’ Central 


Intelligence Agency, writes a 


hilen as the AFL leaders are doing. 

The CIO leaders are yielding at 
least a little to the great change 
that ‘is sweeping the world. to- 
yen an era of peace and closer 


contacts between the peoples of 
the east and west. The 17 old 
men on the AFL council are let- 
ting Lovestune take care of their 
world affairs. 


prominent labor columnist. 


This description of the * ‘mystery” 
man in the AFL’s apparatus, secre- 
tary of its “Free Trade Union 


Committee” and drafter of George . 


Meany's foreign policy “line” is 
given in Edwin A. Lahey’s column 
of the Aug. 20 Chicago Daily 
News. Lahey, columnist on labor 
affairs for the Knight ehain of 
papers, is one of the few writers 


regarded: as “friendly” .among, Ja- _ 


bor leaders. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the late Philip 
Musray and was a pallbearér at 
his funeral. 


His column on Fag: eager cate 
zh stery m is, in fact, designe 

7 otendly” piece to show 5 
this man, once a leader in the 
C ommunist Party is ° ‘expiating” for 
his “sins” by serving as a “power- 
ful influence in the AFL” against 
Communism. He writes: 

“Lovestones office in New 
York is a ‘drop joint’ fér a well- 
known system of intelligence 


agents who keep Lovestene 
date on affairs behindiyt 
Curtain both in Europe 


ishly that there is no f¥ 
nection between hims¢t® 
Central ccusgmaryeel 4 
between him and the 
of State. : 

“But it can be wath * without 
equivocation that the (©) 
ed by Allen Dulles, the & 
the Secretary of State, has fn recent 
years obtained much of its prim- 
ary information about international 
Communism — Lovestdne.” 


George Meany (with earphones) is Pra uaih's at the recent 
Vienna congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions with his advisor on international affairs, Jay. Lovestone, 


at his side. 


that the AFL’s international af- 
fairs for which hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are appropriated 
under Lovestone’s care, is essenti- 
ally “Project X"—spy service—and | 
has nothing in common with sound 
and realistic examination of world 
affairs- and how they affect the 
interests of the workers. 


The Lovestone role, so well de- 
scribed by Lahey, explains the 
amazing senselessness and Mc- 


? 


LAHEY’S pat pr esumably | 


- aims to show the inside influences 'foreign policy statements, especi-|is not speaking for the AFL but 


within the AFL's bureaucracy that 
determine its a policy. He 
pictures the professional » anti- 


Sovieteer who is also on David Du- 
binsky’s pay roll as secretary of 


Carthy-like nature of the AFL’s 


ally as expounded by Meany. It 
explains why the AFL leaders are 


today going against the stream in 
behalf of their reactionary and pro- 


the garment uniop’s international) W“* position. Even President Eis- 


affairs committee, as the 
‘mystery man” on “cloak and dag- 
vend matters and who has most of 


is life been “preoccupied with American life have applauded the trade unionists of America—in- 


the arts of intrigue, espionage and | 
subversion.” 
Lovestone as in effect turnin 
two labor committees he heads in- 
to a for the 
says Lovestone is a “magnet” for 
people behind the “Iron Curtain” 
— who have “soured.” 


“rea] enhower expressed a postion for Jabor movement, is largely due to 


peaceful coexistence. 


Even conservative forces in 


outcome at Geneva. The turn of 


He also describes| sentiment among the people—be around the New Leader, mainly 
the | the 


workers, farmers or people 


‘in high circles—is best ilhustrated | 


CIA. He) by the reception accorded the So- tice, like Raphael Abramovich the 


viet farm delegation, and the 
equally warm welcome the Amer- 


‘icans met in the USSR, But while 


“Lovestone’s trade with these hardly anyone considers it “smart” 


people is necessarily secret, but 
it is a rich source of intelligence 
for our own CIA,” 

Lahey’s disclosures are not news 
to readers of this paper. Man 

times we have noted in these ak 
umns that Lovestone is in the very 
center of a tiny clique of _profes- 
sional Soviet-haters who 


— lives in plotting anti-Soviet|Geneva as a “zero-zero” and re-|be silent on se 


| 


to oppose such exchange of delega- 
tions, Meany and the AFL’s execu- 
tive Resa ¢ in a public reply to 
a letter of this writer proposing an| 
‘exchange of labor laleentiaon is- 
sued a statement of rejection. 


The AFL council also issued a 
lengthy statement, implemented | 


spend|by Meany’s statements, estimating leaders find it more practical to 


itiate for a peaceful solution of 


problems. 
| * 


THERE isn’t a labor leader in 
‘the country who would today oe. 
‘sider it the “popular thing” 
stand up al spout Meany’s line 
or object to an exchange of dele- 
| gations, The .AFL’s electrical 
union's journal and numerous 
‘other organs of equally conserva- 
rtive AEL-line papers, have ap- 

plauded Geneva and the idea of 
‘exchange of delegations. Meany 


is “trying to blackjack AFL affili- 
ates into his line through an AFL 
‘Council decision, 


This strange situation that is so 


|puzzling to Bee 20 not familiar 
with the “insides” of the American 


the fact that persons who haven't 
the remotest responsibility to the 


triguers like Lovestone, the group 


subsidized from Dubinsky’s tréas- 
ury, fugitives from Socialist jus- 


‘old counterrevolutionery who is 
‘also subsidized by Dubinsky’s 
forces, these and CIA operatives, 
have a stranglehold on AFL 
foreign affairs. 

| There is no real examination of 


That is why the 


foreign affairs. 


AFL is today practically alone in 
‘the trade union world on the posi- 
tion it is following. Even the CIO 
greeted the results at Gerieva (al- 
though not too warmly) and its 


of — 


rovocations. They have no gretting even an effort to nego- tions than .to Frontal y iad i 


Harvester Strike Highlights Wage Fight 


popu ar base, They are actually 
ired hands of the Meanys. They, 
‘are not elected to their positions, 
hence are not responsible to any- 


THE WEEK 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


‘® Helstein Faces “Contempt? Rap 
© No Dixie Discrimination Clause 


RALPH HELSTEIN, Presi- 
sident of the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers said that he 
and two associates would return 
to Louisiana to accept service. of 
contempt of court’ citations is- 
sued by a New Orleans judge. 
The citations grew out of the 4- 
month strike of 1,500 UPWA 
members at the Godchaux and 
Colonial sugar refineries at Re- 
serve and Gramercy, La, The 
three union leaders face possible 
maximum sentences of a year in 


jail and $1,000 fine each, 
* 


A CONTRACT including a 
non-discrimination clause was 
concluded in Virginia between 
the AFL Tobacco Workers Intl. 
Union and the Black Leaf Co, 
It is believed to be the first con- 
tract in the south with a# non-dis- 
crimination clause. A 12%%4c 
hourly wage increase and fringe 
benefits were also won. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
contract offer was branded “jn- 
adequate” and unanimously re- 
jected by the GE conference 
Board of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 


. The Board represents 30,000 


UE workers in 25 GE plants and 
instructed the union’s negotiat- 
ing committee to continue. talks 
with the company. UE charged. 
the company was bringing on 
depression with its offer of 5c 
to 10c less an hour than other 
major settlements, The CIO- 
IUE has accepted the company 
terms” but UE. has appealed to. 
IUE workers to join in rejecting 
the terms. 

STRIKING garment . workers 
at the Serbin, Inc, factory in 
Fayetteville, Tenn., held salid 
ranks despite new arrests and 
without labor's traditional right 
to picket. On July 28 Chancel- 


lor R. E. Lee banned picketing 
of all Serbin plants in the state. 
Still pending were contempt 
‘ charges against 23 strikers for: 
alleged violation of the 1,000 
foot no-man’s — injunction. 


A SPONTANEOUS walkout 
won swift reinstatement of J.B, 
Williamson, a switch foreman on 
the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road in Birmingham. Williamson 
was fired for allegedly beating 
up an armed scab. Employes in 
all crafts immediately left their 
jobs and within a day William- 
son was reinstated. 

* 
THE AFL International Ty- 
a sate Union voted not to 

ome part of the merged CIO- 
AFL organization unless _ in- 
fringement on the autonomous 
rights of the unions are elimin- 
ated from the proposed constitu- 
tion. The ITU took steps in the 
form of approval of an amend- 
ment to its constitution by the 
union's convention last week. 

a 


AGREEMENT was reached 
‘in Washington, D.C., ending the 
52 day transit strike with a 15c 
hourly wage increase for the 
AFL workers and a 3c fare rise 
for the commuters. The wage 
increase for the 3,000 mechanies 
and qperators of the Capital 
Transit Co., will be paid in twa 
installments: 10¢c now and 5c 
next July 1, ‘ 


THE NATIONAL Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) has ap- 
plied for an injunction against 
the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters charging 
them with an illegal secondary 
boycott in the combined strike 
and organizing drive among ap- 
ple cannery workers in the Santa 
Rosa district of California. 


one but their masters. The 
are not subject | teva or ath A STRIKE of farm equip- 


timent. The workers don't even Ment workers, with 18 Inter- 
know who a are, But they have national Harvester plants em- 
a decisive influence on the AFL's ploying 40,000 workers shut 


ition on international affairs,’ own, highlighted the latest 

e CIO leaders, unfortunately, | developments on the 1955 wage 

an in large measure submitting bargaining front. Southern’ Coal Operators 7. it 
was reported, show signs of capitu- 


a these “experts"—in the name of The Harvester workers were 

“unity” of course, lating to the agreement —s with 
7 to be joined by nearly 18,000 work-| 4}. Som operators 

ers of the Allis-Chalmers chain of| for an immediate raise Ssise $1.20 : 


_ CHARACTERISTIC 
six yg » as aeons with this|day, 80 cents more Sone April. 
maine farm ae manufac-| The miners also gained some con-| in 


cessions on vaca : and pre- 
Th een of the 9a work-|mium pay for work Saturday and 
prot ped the gun with walkouts 


Sunday. 
to Poulet midnight’s dead-| The United Rubber Workers 
But negotiations continued 
after the sake teal took full effect with 
the main issue the grievance ma- 


st into the wage ny, by in- 
voking, 0. 60-day 
pra oy | and others not 


pay had abe ole He 


to the 15-cent hourly pattern al- 
ready set in settlement with Ana- 
conda, Kennecott and Phelps- 
Dodge. o, : 


THE 139,000 "Chr sler workers 
have authorized a strike Aug. 31 by 
an overwhelming vote, if by that 
time the company fails to come 
through with acceptable terms. 

An American Federation of La- 
bor survey of wage settlement for 
the first half of 1955 indicates raises 
‘range from seven to 12 cents an 
hour, considerably above last year's 
level. But the survey also shows 
that the later months of the half 

ae — a substantially higher 
Leal than in ‘the Fa secun — 
The AFL ex t uence 
of the aa like those 
wi abo a phigh and li: 10 


the field. 


THE UNITED Electrical, Radio 
and Machine’ Workers, fepresent- 
ing 930,000 General E cal 
Workers in 25 of the company’s 
lants, sharply condemned the 
UE-CIO’s settlement with the 
company on the basis of a five- 
year freeze of contract terms and 
g/ annual raises of about three per- 
‘cent, The pact which James B. 
eg 4 now seeks to get approved 
union's locals also aban- 
tne the “No, 1 demand”—layoff 
pey—without an explanation to the 


The UE is still bargaining for its 
own demands. 

The nationwide r strike 
of the Mine, Mill and: Smelter 
This| Workers (IND) was com as 


prlteteig 
MAGOIG vt a i 


raise, a layoff-pay plan and other 
concessions, 


MEANWHILE, all indications 
were that the United. Mine Work- 
ers may avoid a struggle with the 


of the 


congress 
federation of Free Trade Unions | ers 
he on olga Lovestone, 
, at his side. 
yy sy naa of the Love- 
stone role yr gate Se from a 


source ine se ‘to the bureaucracy 


f . 
Tacos 
ter bee 


dean and layoff-pay on 15; 
B. G. Goodrich Co, workers 


Sa a a 
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, Movie Gu 


| ; Saturday, Aug. 27 
‘On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
HH Mr. Wizard—Science | (4) 11:30 
Focus—Documentary (7) 11:30 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon | 
‘Movie: The Courageous Mr. Penp 
(5) Noon. EXCELLENT (Story 
of the persecuted Quaker, Wil- 
liam Penn and His Fight for 
Civil Liberties). 
Movie: Mister Drake’s Duck (Eng- 
lish, 1951) (4) 12:30 
Junior Town - Meeting — German 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 

— ‘Grounds (11) 

1: 

a Louis - Ebbets Field 

Mayors Conference (2) 2:30 a 

Camera Three—Man Against Na- 
ture (2) 3:30. 

Shakespeare on TV (2) 4. The 
Sonnets. Dr. Frank. Baxter 

Facet he Nation—Quiz (2) 5:30 


tour of Soviet farms 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Pearl 
Harbor—Dec. 7, 1941 

You Asked For It (7) 7:00 


, | 
Mr. Roberts, Radio City 


Meet the Press (4) 6. Report on} 


Reunification (13) 12:30 
re — a ] Htalian’ 
ovie: Lorna a Sorrento (Italian). | * 
English title ‘Come Back to Sor- | The Singing Mariners (2) 8 
rento. Musical comedy about | Spanish Variety (13) 8 3 
an operatic baritone (7) 1:15 | Chance of a Lifetime (7) 9 
Dodgers vs. Cincinnati (9) 1:55) Spanish Show (13) 9:30 : 
Ebbets Field Play: Fear Me Not with Phyllis. 
Giants-Milwaukee (11) 1:55. Polo Thaxter and Preston Foster (4) 
Grounds 10 


fere8 0025 


Toats of the Town—Eartha Kitt & Emperor’s Nightingale (Czech full 


| 


Movie: Sherlock Holmes and Se-| What's My Line (2) 10:30 | 
cret Weapon (2) 2. Anti-Nazi. Movie: Stolen Face (1952) with} 
Davis Cup Tennis matches (4) 2:30 Paul Henreid, Lizabeth Scott! 
Movie: Black Magic with Orson! (2) 11:15 
Welles as Caglivstro (2) 3 Sports (4) 11:15 
Stories of the Century (2) 5. “Henry 


Plummer—1860 Montana ~ (9) 11:30 


‘Shaw's A. Vi 


‘Bus Stop, Music Box 
Movie: Night Won’t Talk (British)| Inherit the Wind, National 
| 'Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 


: MOVIES 


Skandebeg and Adventure in Bok- 
hara (Soviet) Stanley 

Marty, Sutton .» 

To Paris With Love, Art 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) G 


uild 50th 
St. 4 


Thirty Nine Steps & Lady Vanishes : 


55th St.. Sat. only | 
Laura. and Dead of Night. (re- 
vivals), Beverly 
Not As A Stranger, Capitol : 
Tales of Hoffmann, Apollo 42nd 
St. 
Maedchen in Uniform( German, 
1931); Baronet 
length cartoon) and a program 
of early. Chaplin shorts — The 
Paper Hanger, Triple Trouble, 


The Tramp and Shanghaied.| 


Sat. only at the Thaaila. Heart 
of Paris (French) and Monelle 


(French), Sun. only. 

DRAMA _. 

llage Wooing, Green- 
Thurs. Fri. Sat. 


wich Mews, 


8:40 


Movie: The Count of Monte 
Cristo. Robert Donat, Elissa’ 
Landi, Louis Calhern' (4) 5:30. 

“News (2) 6 

Horse Race—Chicago (2) 6:15 

Televsion ._Workshop—Jazz (4) 7 

Movie Museum (9) 7:15. A 
Mother's Lnfluence with Wally 
Reid 

Foreign Press Report (13) 7:15 

Greatest Bands (2) 8 

The Dunninger Show (4) 8:30. 


youth represent one of the most 
explosive political issues was high- 
lighted - Aye oe Confer- 
‘ i “lence calle y the Temporary 
a at “Fanny” with Ezio' crate Commission on Youth we 
‘'linquency Monday at the Hote 
Musical Comedy: One touch of | -" Bosnens The pane: rirmecth “et 
Venus (4) 9. Janet Blair, or tured a surprise visit by Governor 
1 ype ae eee athe Spee btw Harriman, In attendance were 
man show 
Movie: Clouds Over Europe with 
Laurence Olivier (7) 10 
Damon Runyon Theater (2) 10:30 
Weather and Sports (2) 11:10 
Movie: Shadow of a Man (2) 11:15 
(British). First time 


TV 
Sunday, Aug. 28 posed a curfew for teen-agers, 


Britannica ee Theater (4) 9 a.m. | whieh was opposed by Deputy 
History of United Nations (2))Police Commissioner Nolan. 
9:30 a.m. | On the other side of the fence 


_RESORTS _ 


oe eee eee ee eee e+ 


' 


political figures were Senator San- 
tangelo, Judge N. R. Sobel. and 
Justice Myles Paige. 


| 
| 


ed for an end to the “coddling” of 


‘ 


a mee we © te 9 te eee 
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CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C, 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
' Teddy Schwarts * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 


GALA LABOR DAY WEEKEND 


Saturday Evening Sept. 3—Cabaret Nite 
—Ouistanding Guest Artist 


Sunday evening. Sept. 4—Special performance 
| “A Bund Mit a Stachke” 


New Recreation Hall. * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


All reservations available, including deluxe 
dormitory, $7 per day 
_ Make reservations early for best 
e accommodations 


| For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
: eall AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


| 


| 


’ 


ee one 
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It’s not the end of our season—-but the start 
of our fall and winter activities. So, don’t 


a 


miss our ; 


Labor Day Week-En 


B’KLYN CONFAB GETS CLOSE 
TO REALITY ON YOUTH 


The fact that the problems of!were James McCarthy of the'N.Y. 
‘City Youth Board, Mr. Esrog, Ex- 


‘Justice Myles Paige, 


' i) the gangs, if worked with, coul 
number of assemblymen, includ-| he tarned to useful pursuits. Then 
ing Bernard Austin, I, Levine, and| he went on to call for additional 
Frank J, Pino, who presided. Other! state aid for the Board. In con- 


‘Myles 


‘with the: ideas of physical vio- 


-customed to such acts in their 


| 


‘that no one else will take or are 


}| full ‘integration in housing and all 


ecutive Director of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Community Council and 


McCarthy discussed the work of 


* 


THE WOR 


LETTER perfect Gloria Locker- 
man, 12-year old Negro Junior 
High School] student from Balti- 
more, Md. held a nation-wide tele- 


vision audience “spellbound” as 
she gave the correct answer to the 
$16,000 question last Tuesday 
night on “The $64,000 Question” 
over the CBS TV network. 


The perfectly poised youngster, 
a 9th grade student at Booker T. 
Washington Junior High School 
No, 130 correctly spelled out every 


the Board, particularly its pro- 
ject on street gangs. He made the 
point that many of these youth in 


cluding his remarks, McCarthy 
said that a long-range approach 
required the ending of all forms’ 


Boro President Cashmore call-| of discrimination against Negro, 
Puerto Rican 


, and all. depressed’ 


youth. Brooklyn D. A. Silver orc-| 8Toups. 


Esrog, discussed the effécts of 
war tensions and racial hatreds as 
important causes of juvenile de- 
linquency. He called for the, 
churches and synagogues to play 
a more positive role in community 
affairs. 

The hardest: hittin 
the afternoon was “nd 

Paige. Since 
youth of our country have been 
trained for war .and killing, he 


stated. Those in uniform as well 
as those who are not, are filled 


speech of 
by Justice 
1939 the 


lence, making some of them ac- 


daily lives. He'said that the mili- 
larizing of the youth intensifies 


their feelings of personal insecuri- 
ty. As for Negro youth, he went 
m to say that they have never 
known personal security. . Negro 
youth have always been taught 
that what is white is good, and 
what is black is inferior—that the 
Negro youth only get those jobs 


hired only when there are plenty 
af jobs available. Concluding his 
remarks, Justice Paige called for 


aspects of sports and culture. In 
addition. he appealed for.an end 
- all references to war or thoughts 
of ‘war, ted 


BRIEHL’S 
SS eee eng N.Y, 


— 
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Entertainment by Hesh Bernardi, others 


; a myeneat eal water show * Basar. 
| Hy: week-end (Fri, night—Monday) only 
. & 


Reserve now jor 


Jewish Holiday Week-End 
: SEPT. 17-18 


atin eet, 
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> 
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Lodge, Ken-| heard it at the s 


Larne she got back t 


word of the tongue-twisting sen- 
tence which emcee Hall March had 
difficulty pronouncing jet alone un- 
F sears 80 The sentence was: 
“The belligerent astigmatic anthro- 
pologist annihilated innumerable 
chrysanthemums.” 


There were cries of “unfair, un-| 


fair” in the audience when the 
question was put to the you 
student. But’ the cries were turn 
into applause as Gloria casuall 
asked March: “The last word, 
chrysanthemum, was that singular 
or plural? 


Assured by the emcee-that either | 


singular or plural would do, she 
then unfalteringly spelled out the 
words correctly in sequence. 


Although Gloria's confident 
smile never Jeft her face, she had 
the nervous spectators gasping 
when in. spelling “anthropologist: 
she paused at the “I” before con- 
tinuing to spell out the rest of the 
word, She gave the audience an- 
other scare when she paused slight- 
ae the “I” in the word “annihilat- 
ed, 

The contestant was the calmest 
person in the studio. Shots of the 
crowd showed tenseness every- 
where. as though the spectators 
were holding on to the reigns of 
a runaway horse. But Miss Locker- 
man. came _ through beautifully 
spelling out the seven words in- 
cluding “the” in less than two 
minutes. 

“None of the words in the sen- 
tence had me, worried,” she told 
papeciess afterward, “I never spell- 
ed them before but ‘they were 
easy.” She said up to now she hasn't 
studied for the fabulous spellin 
bee but from here on she wou 
“brush up.on some words.” 

. e . 


To help her cram for the $32,- 


000 question coming up néxt Tues- 
dya. (Aug, 30) Hal Match presented 
her. with a leather bound volume of 
Webster's New World dictionary 
with. her name ‘engraved on the 
fg Pegg Bam 
ea 

o Baltimore last 

week ert Dagmar gs ndig es was 
} for her 


by 
porn yw} 


dience of at least forty million 


that Baltimore gets the ‘$64,000 

Question’ a week later than other 
But last Tuesday the entire city. 
time as every- 

‘te ah 


al ~~ e 


of : 


i her au-" 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 


station and a local sponsor who 
‘gave away thirty minutes of his 
time to make room for the show. 

° ed 


WITH GLORIA at last Tues- 
day's show were her grandparents, 
the Rev. and Mrs. V. T. Key with 
whom she lives, and her divorced 
parents, James Lockerman and 
Mrs: Vivian Singleton (both re- 
| married), 

In her first appearance on “The 
$64,000 area o on Aug. 9, 
Gloria and her her grandmother 
or seen ni at the close - 
the program when time permittec 
only their introduction. The f{ol- 
lowing Tuesday, she announced 
she would take “spelling” as her 
er category, then breezed 
through eight questions to win 
herself $8,000. 

In the event Miss Lokerman tries 
for the $32,000 question next week 
and fails, she will receive a con- 
solation prize of $4,000 to be held 
‘in a trust fund, where it will be 


‘kept until she needs it for her 


education or reaches legal age. 


UAW Turns Down 


Allis Chalmers 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 21 (FP).— 
The United Auto Workers (CIO) 


has turned down an offer including 
a 52-week layoff pay plan by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The offer 
included at 9c increase this year 
plus 6 c each succeeding year, and 
the full union shop. } 

The pact was rejected, union ne- 
|gotiators said, “because it was tied 
to a 4-year contract requirement.” 
The union is seeking a 3-year pact. 


Classified Ads 


. — 


APARTMENT TO SHARE | 


APT. to share with young man. Call 
day Sat. & Sun. AL 4-7618. $85 mo. 


all 


FOR SALE 


CONTOUR CHAIR—All Alluminum, Saran, 
Folds compactly. Reg. $23.95. SPEC. 
$13.50. Standard Brand Distributors, 143 
Open Saturday. One hour free parking 
or 2 tokens. , 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, wr - weekends, eco- 
nomical, Kay’ 8, 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, 
enced plano movers, 


distance, experi- 
ll, JB 6-8000, 


. = 


MOVING ¢ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA — 
oe Ge eee 


near Srd Ave, 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


| 


Vector Laboratories 
‘217 Third Avenue * GR 3-7686 


~ 
: 


' 


Send eb 

: ae: - : * 

Ave i é 

: aris | 
AST 


rs 


__ghare. 


“members of MMSW 


Bendix Aviation in Teterboro voted 


company settles, 
mumateete of the UAW-CIO, Nego- 


STRIKE 


Viepchal } day 
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| sport-minded America --were. ‘on 


JERSEY CITY.—The eyes of 


this city—the center of the sports 
world last week. The announce- 
ment by the Bréoklyn Dodgers— 
first team to: smash jimcrow in 
major league baseball—that they 
would . play .seven night “home” 
games at-Roosevelt Stadium here, 
had sports- fans in the state hop- 
ping. Rumor has it they were hop- 
ping in Flatbush too—but for dif- 


AFL CONVENTION SUPPORTS 
NEWARK TEACHERS FIGHT _ 


NEWARK. — The 38th annual 
convention of the American Fede- 
ration of Teachers has voted to 
support the three Newark public 
school teachers who were fired last 
May following their refusal to co- 
operate with the Walter Un-Amer- 
ican Committee, ‘The three teach- 
ers, who. refused to answer ques- 
tions concerning their beliefs, are 
Robert Lowenstein, Estelle Laba 
and Perry Zimmerman, They were 
dismissed for using their Constitu- 
tional rights’ by a 5-4.vote of the 
Newark Board of Education. 


The Teachers Convention voted 
$1,500 for the defense of the three. 
Under the resolution authorizing 
t:¢ defense fund the teachers must 
fie antilCommunist affidavits, and 
aitorneys connected with their de- 
fense must be ‘approved by. the 
executive council of the AFT. 

The $1,500 was granted to -the 
local to which the teachers belong 
—Local 481° Newark. The money 


| 


is specifically earmarked for the 
“use Of the local in paying legal 
expenses in connection with the 
dismissal proceedings of said teach- 
ers. The defense fund was orig- 
inally granted to the Newark local 
by the executive council of the 
AFT. Because of the importance 
of the issue it was brought to the 
convention floor as a special order 


of business. 

The resolution passed by 
mone 
missa 


was granted because the dis- 
of the Newark teachers, on 


f 


sho 
tal 


POOR MONOPOLIES | 
Pity the poor monopolies. They 
are really having a rough time 
under Eisenhower and his Cadillac 
cabinet, Here’s a few examples of 
how theyre suffering. “Wright 
Profits Doubled.” Curtiss-Wright 
reports a net profit of $15,065,859 


the 
convention stated that the defense! Zeltzman, 407 Hawthorne Ave., 


or $2.02 a share for the first six 
months of 1955. Almost double the 
more than 7% million profits for 
the first six months of last 


yen totaled approximately 
18 million dollars as of June 30. 

“American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Net Increases.” Reported earn- 
ings for the first half of .’55 is $16,- 
583,907 or $2.73 per share of stock. 


| 


ear. cept for those “few” changes the 
And unfilled orders plus scheduled| company wants nothing. 


; 


Last year for the same period it 
was “only” $9,776,000 or $1.47 a 


“Four-Cent Rise for Copper” — 
The rice of copper went up—for 
the third time this year—to 40 cents’ 
a pound, At the beginning of the 

ear Copper sold at 30c a pound. 
t went.up to $2c, then to and 
now to But copper workers, 
ind.) had to 
strike for six weeks to get a decent 
wage increase. 


4,000 VOTE STRIKE 
The 4,000 production workers at 


96.7 percent for a strike unless the 
The worl 


tiations are going on in Detroit. 


; 


grounds of em aoe: unbecoming 
a teacher,” was based solely on re- 
fusal to answer certain questions 
on constitutional. grounds under 
the 5th amendment. The conven- 
tion took the position that teachers 
should not be fired merely on 
grounds that they used the 5th 
amendment. 

APPEAL FIRINGS 

_ Meanwhile, in Trenton, Joseph 
E. Clayton, assistant state educa- 
tion commissioner, announced that 


a public hearing will be held on 
the wee of the three teachers, 
The hearing will take place’ on 
Thursday, Sept. 8 in ‘Clayton’s of-- 
fice in the State Department of 
Education Building in Trenton. 
No new evidence will be per- 


Farming Areas 


mitted Clayton said, but counsel 


for the teachers will be allowed | 


Se 


Martha Schlamme 


To Sirig in Newark 


NEWARK.—The Sholem Alei- 
chem Children’s School will pre- 
sent the noted singer Martha 
Schlamme-in a program of “Folk 
Songs of Many Lands.” 
Schlamme will appear in Newark 
at the Griffiths Auditorium on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 8, at 8 p.m. 
The Griffith Auditorium is located 
in downtown Newark «at . 605 
Broad Street. Tickets at $1.25 
(incl. tax) can be obtained at M. 


——- 2. 


Newark. -A capacity. audience is 
expected. 


field, and Local 475, UE (ind.) 
with a federal mediator was sched- 
uled for last week in an attempt 
to end the strike of 350 workers 
there. The workers have been out 
since Aug. 1. The company wants 


72 changes in the contract. All| emergency meeting of his cabinet 


these changes would do is cut over- 
time, night shift and bonus pay, 
destroy the seniority system, and 
weaken grievance procedures, FEx- 


LABOR BRIEFS 


Local 108, CIO Retail Union will 
give its members an extra $500 
of le insurance coverage as a 


bonus for submitting to a freg med- 
ical checkup.’... . Wright local of 
the UAW-C}HO is asking for a plan 
that would give laid off workers a 
choice between supplementary un- 
employment pay, or a severance 
payment, .. .. Three hundred min- 
ers.at New Jersey Zine in Ogdens- 
burg, members of District 50, have 
voted strike for a 10 cent an hour 
increase ... Local 438, IVE won 
on 8c hike in the first contract 
ever signed by Trenton Fairfacts 
ie i abe : is ree are 9 

g the New Jeftsey Turnpike Au- 
‘me for raises of yr an 
hour for 160 maintenance workers. 
» «+» Trenton area AFL carpenters 
got a 32%c an hour hike spread 
over 2 years, . ... Three farmers in 
= gee and Millville were fined 


Miss | 


: 


each for failure to maintain) 


oral argument as will counsel for. 
the Board of Education. The three 
teachers had previously announced 
that they would fight the case to 
the United States Supreme Court 
if necessary. 


Floods Create 
Havoc in N. J. 


TRENTON. — The driest and 
hottest July on record followed by 
torrential downpours and floods 
has hit Jersey farmers hard causing 
thousands of dollars of crop dam- 
age. In addition to crop losses tons 
top soil have been washed away 
by the angry waters. 

In Warren County alone flood 
damage to farm crops was esti- 
mated at $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
by County Agent Fred Lorenzo. 
In one area along the Delaware 
a 300-acre field of corn was com- 


ferent reasons.) — «°° : 

According to the announcement 
by the Brooklyn management the 
Dodgers will play ‘one game with 
with each National League foe, 
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and one exhibition game—probably 


with the N, Y. Yankees. It was 
also announced that Ebbets Field, 
home. ‘of the Dodgers, will be sold 
in two years. Unless another site is 
found in Brooklyn large enough 
for a new park with all necessar 
accommodations, the Dodgers will 
move out of the borough. alto- 
gether. Various sites in North Jer- 
sey have been mentioned as pos- 
sibilities for the new home of the 
Dodgers. 

We Jerseyans say: Come on over 
Dodgers! You've got a good team. 
You play exciting baseball. And 
most important of all you really 
made baseball the national pastime 
when you broke the color barrier 
in 1947 with Jackie Robinson. It 
was right here in peey City that 
gen made his debut in organized 

aseball as a member of a Dodger 
farm club—Montreal. And what a 
debut it was. Three hits including 
a screaming line drive home run, 

Since then you have consistently 
added Negro players: to your team 
like the great Don Newcombe (a 
Jersey resident), the incomparable 
Roy Campanella, the greatest 
catcher in the history of the os 

andy 


Joe Black, Jim Gilliam, 
Amoros and others. 

Come on over Dodgers! Come 
on oyer Pee Wee and Roy and 
Carl. Come on over Don and 
Jackie and Duke. If Brooklyn does 
not want you -we do, You may be 
“Bums” in Flatbush, but you're 
ALL AMERICANS with us. Wel- 
come Jersey Dodgers! 


Dodgers as a first baseman 
in 1947, 


Joe Heard from 
—Kits Ike for 


‘Appeasement’ 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25.—Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy said today the 
Eisenhower Administration has 
compiled a record of “appeasement, 
and surrender”. to communism, 

He said the United States should 
encourage anti-communist forces in 
Asia to launch armed: attacks in 
Indo-china and Korea and across 
i Formosa straits on China it- 
self. 

McCarthy called administration 
foreign peter “weak, cowardly and. 
immoral,” in a 13-page statement 
released through his office here. 


Poultry Strikes End 


pletely washed away. More than 


inundated by the overflow from 
the Pequest River. Farms in the 
Delaware Basin of Sussex County 
were hit even harder. 

In Hunterdon the county's major 
farm areas suffered severely. Most 
crops planted along the Muscone- 
tong and Raritan rivers wére swept 
away. The loss to farmers in corn 
alone was estimated at $10,000 by 
County Agent Dwight Babbitt. 
More than 7,800 chickens were 
drowned and the loss of top soil 
was-sure to be heavy. 

There was extensive damage to 
vegetable crops in truck farming 
areas in Morris County. Many 
farmers there, hoping for a late 
fall, will try to re-plant after the 
water subsides. 

Gov. Meyner has declared New 
Jersey a disaster area and has ap- 

aled to the Federal Government 
or aid. The Governor called an 


to determine the extent of the dis- 
aster and to “do what has to be 
done,” 


MORE SKEETERS 


Another aftermath of enormous: 
rainfall this month is the possibility 
of a mosquito invasion in Essex 
and Union counties. The Elizabeth- 
Newark meadows are one big sew- 
age basin. Mosquitos breed 
wherever there is stagnant water. 
Mosquito control workers were unti- 
able to’keep up with remoyal of 
stagnant water. 


N. Cy Sehool 
Turns Back 5 


Negro Children 
OLD FORT, N.C., Aug. 24.— 
Five Negro children led by a 
Negro man applied for. entrance— 
and were turned down—at the 
— day's session of the white 

tary school here today. 
The incident attracted a crowd 
some 500 white persons, a num- 

of state troopers, members 
Sheriff's office and deputized 

firemen. f : 


amnigrant 


‘ 
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1,200 acres of rich farmland were| 


- 
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With Union Victory 


TOMS RIVER-Strikes at two 
Howell Township poltry process- 
ing plants were settled early this 
month after violence by armed 
strike breakers against pickets. 
Three AFL labor unions am. the 


B. Zuck and Son Eviscerated 
Poultry, Inc.,, and United Whole- 
sale Butchers, Inc., reached agree- 
ment the day following the em- 
ployer inspired violence. The uni- 
ohs are the Amalgamated Food 
and Allied Workers local 56, local 
863 Teamsters, and local 640 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
Union, 


The settlement provided for 
recognition of the unions, an agree- 
ment by the employer to negotiate 
in good faith, the contract to be 


negotiated in 15 days retroactive;day before. 


to July 9th, eight fired workers to 


‘be reinstated without discrimina- 


tion, all workers to join the union 
within 30 days after the contract 


is signed or 30 days after first 
employed. 


The unions and the employers 
agreed to drop all court actions 
against each other. The ~ plants 
were closed by Monmouth County 
‘Sherrif Ira Wolcott after the vio- 
lence broke out. The union had 


been picketing since June 23rd in 
a drive to organize the plants. 


Mr. B. Zuck signed the agree- 
ments with the unions. from his 
bed in Paul Kimball ‘Hospital in 
Lakewood. He was injured when 


the picket line was attacked the 


—_. 


—— a 
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Anybody Seen An Alligator? 


BELVIDERE-If you live along 
the swollen Delaware River be- 
tween here -and Phillisburg don’t 
get excited if a hungry 6% foot 
alligator should appear. It seems 
his name is Jacko, and he’s one 
of 13 animals missing from Ivan 
Sanderson’s zoo located on route 
46 about two miles north of Bel- 
videre. | 

If you should bump into Jacko 


| 


Sanderson, “and will eat out of 
your hand if you offer. him meat.” 
Sanderson did not say what Jacko 
would eat if you didn’t have meat 
to offer him. ; 

Sanderson first lost his zoo last 
October when hurricane Hazel hit. 
Then in February it was destroyed 
by fire. And this month the flood 
floated it away. So if anyone sees 
Jacko give him a fistful of meat; 


“he will only be hungry,” -said| 


and please notify Mr, Sanderson. 


TRENTON—Some 10,793. work- 
ers in Essex County were affected 


disputes’ and 77 arbitrations in 
1954, The ae was’ made pub- 
lic by Carl Holderman, State . 
missioner of Labor. Holderman’s 
figures were based on the F serve 6 
report of the State Mediation 


away at Marion. ar i 
The Negroes waited on the steps 
as Melvin H. Taylor, McDowell: 


i. 


a 


by the county’s 12 strikes, 41 ber! 


10,793 Strike in Essex in “54 


Board, 

Mediation was the main method 
of resolving labor disputes Holder- 
man said. About 73 t of the 


New Jersey was 
states-in time lost 


deeded tastiotar Gee 


percent 
over 1953 the number of str 
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Get Subs Now! . 


| 


A reader from California sends us a change of address 
for his subscription and writes: “I cannot. afford to miss 
a single copy of your excellent publication, for it has come 
to be a great light to me in this provocative age of Mc- 
Carthy darkness (not to mention the Smith Act Smog) that 
has covered dur great country since 1948-49.” And en- 


closed was also a $1 donation. 


_. A reader from Massachussetts who renewed his: sub- 
scription writes: “It is three p.m. Sunday, July 14 and I 
have already-devoured a few. articles. My doctor tells:me 
my heart isn’t in such good shape, and I'm 81 years old but 
each issue of the paper does my heart good.” 


Which is a reminder that all Worker subscribers have 
until Labor Day to get a free copy of the best book of the 
year—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's autobiography—if they 
subscribe to the Daily Worker. Use the sub blank on 


page 11. 


And to all friends, readers and supporters of The 
Worker may we remind you that the current circulation 
drive of the Daily Worker is our major source of income 
and our only hope to survive until other measures can be 


taken. 
Tae 


Salle 


—_— se =e 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


FROM WATERBURY to Torrington, the bus hugs the bank of 
the Naugatuck River most of the way, and one of the first buses going 
through revealed scenes of tragic destruction — climaxed in this indus-— 


new flood victims, over a newly 
repaired bridge. They brought 


the death toll to five, with the. 


still churning river possibly hid- 
ing more, 

But the vast property. destruc- 
tion here spells months of un- 
employment.. The heart of the 
business section is gone, or so 
badly damaged and contaminat- 
ed that it must be rebuilt. 


The four big industries which 
supply jobs for most of the city's 
28,000 population are so badly 
lamnuaea i no one will risk a guess 
as to when they will begin op- 
erating. Torrington will not have 
gas for a month, it is said. Power 
had just been operating a few 
hours and only in certain sec- 
tions. It still has no water at 
all. y 

* 


THE ENTIRE town has been 
mobilized on a volunteer basis to 
place: the. original 1,500 flood 
refugees with relatives or others 
on dry ground, to bring in drink- 
ing water and distribute flown- 
in food -to set up. baby clinics 
and rebuild one bridge. The big 
plants are just beginning to put 
crews to work cleaning out the 
muck, They are: American 
Brass Co., most badly hit; the 
Torrington Co.'s three ~ plants, 
making needles, bearings and 
bicycle parts, and Torrington 
Mig Co. making fans. 

ther big employers are Union 
Hardware Co., Warrenton 
Woolen Mill, one-fourtl. mile 
from the Newfield road dam, so 


ery 
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the bus charily made 
unleveled earth awaited 
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Typical of the wreckage caused by the rivers of the Connecticut 
valleys is this bridge torn from its moorings. 


that when it broke its entire 
stock of material was soaked, and 
Turner & Seymour, which hoped 
to open next Wednesday. 

Five days after the hurricane- 
rain flood struck, Torrington ré- 


mained almost cut off from the 


~ A New Crime: Children Singing 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


“WE ARE all to blame,” 
the governor piously told a 
State Commission on Youth 
and. Delinquency holding 

earings in New York City 
this week. “But 
that is part of 
the past,” he 
added,. “We 
must think of 
the future,” 
It is good 
to know that 
“my Mr. Harriman, 
oe 4 our Governor, 
‘mmo isthinking, 
et with all due respect to his 
high office, this column submits 
that his cogitations are su 
and require the most_ intense 
scrutiny. 

For the very day he made the 
above observation anothéf hear- 

opened that he demanded be 
the on oad "into the 
where the children. of 
a ea aeokudo the youn 

» go, W clude the young 
of many tanh elements of - 
state's population, especially 
Negro. A profound relation: ex- 
ists between the two 

the same 


t opened virtually 
mah and if the.Governor does 
- not. see it, others do, 
; j _ , ' 
THIS SUPERCHARGED 
hurricanes, dreadful 
American 


held, 
cam 


(which means Children’s Land) 
were subpenaed to appear. be- 
fore inquisitors, 


Little men with big ambitions 
directed the questions, and be- 
hold, we are told in terms of 


horror, that the youngsters 
learned to sing songs. Song is 
taboo, according to the inquir- 
ers who must somewhere, have 
heard the old bard's adage that 
he cared not who wrote the laws 
of a nation so fong as he could 
write the songs. 

I have not yet heard a lyric 
composed by State Senator Ed- 
ward P, Larkin who heads the 
inquiry but I prefer the ‘compo- 
ser who wrote a well known 
song which includes the line 
“Sweet land of Liberty, of thee 
I sing.” Or I would prefer Ro- 
get’s de Lisle’s “Marsellaise” to 
any refrain that Governor Har- 
riman may be working on at his 


piano and I say so without fear, 


sight unseen. 


FIRST OF ALL, any man 
can suspect the motives of legis- 
lators who profess. concern for 


the welfare of our young, when 


they haul the directors of the 
camp before enquiry during the 
time the camp is in session, Oh, 


e hypocrites, who s in the 
ba name of childhood! You 


begin this hearing during a time 


of natural calamity, -when.the 
ram g floods have taken the 
lives of many children and their 
parents. bay Vey ed oe yy ne 
newspapers u 
noetey cae notices that on new 
hurricane g up. 
are 
apprehensive, ) lators 
could at the very minimal least 


have delayed the hearings _until 


world except by helicopter. The 
town is in a cup in Brass Valley, 
hills on all sides. To enter it, 
north, south, east or west, it is 
necessary to cross a bridge. But 
all bridges were down. The one 
wé crossed so gingerly. had taken 
three days to repair. 

“How did you get here?” 
workers at the YMCA building, 
now Red Cross. and welfare 
headquarters, asked, unaware 
buses. were venturing into Tor- 


rington. 
* 


THE DRY figures supplied by 
E. V. Bighanotti, disaster rep- 
resentative from Eastern area 
headquarters, Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, told only part of the 
story of destruction. He said 
they resulted from a not yet 
completed survey. Qnply 13 
homes were completely destroy- 
ed, he thought, eight of them, 
including two-story floating 
down the river to be utterly 
wrecked. But in the “major 
damage” classification were 660; 
with 330 showing minor dam- 
age. 

Plants, theaters and stores 
carefully classed as in the “ma- 
jor damage” column were 220, 

He explained then that may- 
be his estimates were modest, 
Then he told the Daily Worker 
reporter; “It's too bad you didn’t 
get here earlier. We're sort of 
etting back to normal now, 

e had things organized just 
like a military campaign.” 

He hastily explained he was 
not making any comparisgn . to 
a situation resulting from the 
dropping of a bomb, when it 
was suggested in that case he 
vena aged aes? bar 
population to help prov : 

MN id write this,’ 


wish you co 
he said. “That in this disaster, 
Torrington proved that the big- 
gest resource the American na- 
tion has is its people, and their 
ability to work © shoulder-to- 
shoulder, no matter what may 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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‘A Labor Columnist Expeses Meany Advisor: 


r 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


JAY LOVESTONE, for 25 years a renegade from Communism and today the 
architect of the AFL bureaucracy’s policy on international affairs, is a boss over a net- 
work of international intelligence operatives and is a key informer for Allen Dulles’ Central 


Intelligence Agency, writes a 
prominent labor columnist. 
This description of the “mystery” 
man in the AFL’s apparatus, secre- 
tary of its “Free Trade Union 
Committee” and drafter of George 
Meany’s foreign policy “line” is 
given in Edwin A. Lahey’s column 
of the Aug. 20 Chicago Daily 
News. Lahey, columnist on labor 


affairs for the Knight’ chain of | 


papers, is one of the few writers 


regarded as “friendly” among la- | 


bor leaders. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the late Philip 
Murray and was a pallbearer at 
his funeral. 

His column on “Lovestone, AFL 
mystery man” is, in fact, designed 
as a “triendly” piece to show how 
this man, ence a leader in the 
C 
his “sins” by serving as a “power- 
ful influence in the AFL” against 
‘Communism. He writes: 

“Lovestone’s office in New 
York is a ‘drop joint’ for a well- 
known system of _ intelligence 
agents who keep Lovestone up to 
date on affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain beth in Europe and in 
Asia. 

“Lovestone insists rather sheep- 
ishly that there is no formal con- 
nection between himself and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, nor 
between him and the Department 
| of State. 

“But it can be stated without 
equivocation that the CIA, head- 
ed by Allen Dulles, the brother of 
the Secretary of State, has in recent 
years obtained much of its prim- 


ommunist Party is “expiating” for - 
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s of the International Confederation of Free Trade 


Unions wit 
at his side. 


‘that the AFL’s international af- 
fairs for which hundreds: of thou- 
sands of: dollars aré appropriated 
under Lovestone’s care, ts essenti- 
ally “Project X'—spy service—and 
has nothing in common with sound 
and reali examination of world 
affairs and how they affect the 
interests of the. workers. 


The Lovestone role, so well de- 


ary information about international 


Communism from Lovestone.” 
* 


4 


determine its spins policy. He 
pictures the professional anti- 


amazing senselessness and 
LAHEY’S column presumably(Carthy-like nature of the AFL’s|exchange of delegations. 


aims to show the inside influences foreign policy statements, especi-|is not speakin 
within the AFL’s bureaucracy that 


scribed by Lahey, explains the 


Mc- 


ally as expounded by Meany. It 
‘explains why the AFL leaders are 


Sovieteer who is also on David Du- 
binsky’s pay roll as secretary of 
the garment union’s international 
affairs committee, as the “real 
mystery man” on “cloak and dag-, 
er’ matters and who has most of 


today going against the stream in 
behalf of their reactionary and pro- 


|war position. Even President Eis- 


enhower expressed a postion for 
peaceful coexistence. 


Even conservative forces in 


his advisor on international affairs, Jay Lovestone, 


, 


tiate for a peaceful solution of 
problems. 
* 


THERE isn't a labor leader in 
ithe country who would today con- 
sider it the “popular thing” to 
stand up and spout Meany’ line 
‘or object. to an exchange of dele- 
gations. - The AFL's electrical 
‘union’s journal and numerous 
other organs of equally conserva- 
itive AFL-line papers, have ap- 
plauded Geneva and the idea of 
Meany 

é for the AFL but 
‘is trying to blackjack AFL affili- 
ates into his line through an AFL 
Council decision. 


This strange situation that is so. 


puzzling to people not familiar 
with the “insides” of the American 
labor movement, is largely due to 
ithe fact that persons who haven't 
the remotest responsibility to the 


iis life been “preoccupied with American life have applauded the trade unionists of America—in- 


the arts of intrigue, espionage and 
subversion.” He also describes 
Lovestone as in effect turning the, 
two labor committees he heads. in-| 
to spy agencies for the CIA. He 
says Lovestone is a “magnet” for 
people behind the “Iron Curtain” 
who have “soured.” 

“Lovestone’s trade with these 
people is necessarily secret, but 
it is a rich source of intelligence 
for our own CIA.” | 

Lahey’s disclosures are not news 
to rea of this paper. Man 
times we have noted in these a 
umns that Lovestone is in the very 
center of a tiny clique of profes- 
sional ‘Soviet-haters who spend 
their lives in plotting anti-Soviet 
war parser They have ne 
pops r base. They are actually | 

hands of the Meanys. They 

are not elected to tlieir positions, 
hence are not responsible to any- 
one but their paymasters. They 
are not subject to pressure or sen- 
timent. The workers don't even 
know who they are. But they have 
a decisive influence on the AFL’s 
map on international affairs. 
CIO leaders, unfortunately, 
are in. large measure submittin 
to these “experts”—in the name of 
“unity” of Comes, 


- CHARACTERISTIC. of _ the 
combination, is the phote in the 
AFL's Federationist of July show- 
ing Meany seated as delegate at 
the Vienna congress of the Con-| 
“0 of Free Trade. Unions 
_ “mystery man” Lovestone, 
tae Totten of be tas 
, ’s description of the Love- 
role only 


' 
} 


c 


outcome at Geneva. The turn of 
sentiment among the people—be 
they workers, farmers or people 
in high circles—is best illustrated 
by the reception accorded the So- 
viet farm delegation, and the 
equally warm welcome the Amer- 
icans met in the USSR, But while 
hardly anyone considers it “smart” 
to oppose such exchange of delega- 
tions, Meany and the AFL’s execu- 
tive council, in a public reply to 
a letter of this writer proposing an 
exchange of labor =, he is- 
sued a statement of rejection. 


The AFL council also issued a 
lengthy statement, implemented 
by Meany’s statements, estimating 

eneva as a “zero-zero’ and. re- 
gretting even an effort to nego- 


arvester Strike High 


A STRIKE of farm equip- 
ment workers, with 18 Inter- 
national Harvester plants em- 

loying 40,000 workers shut 


own, highlighted the latest 


developments on the 1955 wage 
bargaining front. 


The Harvester workers were 
to be joined by nearly 18,000 work- 
ers of the Allis-Chalmers chain of! 
six plants as negotiations with this 


major farm-equipment manufac- 
turer became idlocked, 


The bulk of the Harvester work- 
ers jumped the gun with walkouts 
rior to Monday midnight’s dead- 
ine, But negotiations continued 
after the strike took full effect with 


» The: 


triguers like Lovestone, the group 
‘around. the ‘New Leader, mainly 
‘subsidized from Dubinsky’s  treas- 
ury, fugitives from Socialist jus- 
‘tice, like Raphael Abramovich the 


‘old counterrevolutionery who is 
also subsidized by Dubinsky’s 
‘forces, these and CIA operatives, 
have. a stranglehold on AFL 
foreign affairs. 


There is no real examination of 
foreign affairs, That is why the 


‘AFL is today practically alone in 
the trade union world on the posi- 
tion it is following. Even the CIO 
reeted the results at Geneva (al- 
though not too warmly) and its 
leaders find it more practical. to 


be silent on exchange of ry 
tions than to frontally attack the 


for Spy Chief Sets AFL Policies 


idea as the AFL leaders are doing. 

The CIO leaders are yielding at 
least a little to the great change 
that is sweeping the world to- 


ward an era of peace and closer 


THE WEEK IN L 


© Heistein Faces 


contacts between the peoples of 
the east and west. 17 old 
men on the AFL council are let- 
ting Lovestone take care of their 
world affairs. 


ABOR AFFAIRS 
“Contempt Rap 


® No Dixie Discrimination Clause 


RALPH HELSTEIN, Presi- 
sident of the CIO. United Pack- 
inghouse Workers said that he 
and two associates would return 
to Louisiana to accept service of 
contempt of court citations is- 
sued by a New Orleans judge. 
The citations grew out of the 4- 
month strike of 1,500 UPWA 
members at the Godchaux and 
Colonial sugar refineries at Res 
serve and Gramercy, La, The 
three union leaders face possible 
maximum sentences of a year in 
jail and sn ae each, 


A CONTRACT including a 
non-discrimination clause was 
concluded in Virginia between 
the AFL Tobacco Workers Intl, 
Union and the Black Leaf Co, 
It is believed to be the first con- 
tract in the south with a non-dis- 
crimination clause, A  12%c 
hourly wage increase and fringe 
benefits were also won. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
contract offer was branded “in- 
adequate” and unanimously re- 
jected by the GE conference 
Board of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 
The Board represents 30,000 - 
UE workers in 25 GE plants and 
instructed the union’s negotiat- 
ing committee to continue talks 
with the company. UE charged 
the company was bringing on 
depression with its offer of 5c 
to 10c Jess an hour than other 
major settlements, The CIO- 
JUE has accepted the company 
terms but UE has appealed to 
IVE workers to join in rejecting 
the terms. 

STRIKING garment. workers 
at the Serbin, Inc. factory in 
Fayetteville, Tenn., held solid 
ranks despite new arrests and 
without labor's traditional right 
to picket. On July 28 Chancel- 


\ 


a 


raise, a layoff-pay plan and other 
concessions, — ri 


MEANWHILE, all indications 
were that the United Mine Work- 
ers may avoid a struggle with the 


Southern Coal Operators who, it 
was reported, show signs of capitu- 
gy the agreement signed with 
the Northern operators providing 
for an immediate raise of $1.20 a 
day, 80 cents more next April. 
The miners also gained seme con- 
cessions on vacation pay and “pre- 
mium pay for work Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The United Rubber’ Workers 
ste 


a 10-cent 


i 


The . nationwide 


: 


This} Workers (IND) was. ted as 
the last of the “BigsBogr'a 


hts V one flat 


the field. 
* 


‘THE UNITED Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, t- 
in Png ge geo E l 
orkers of the com 's 
— sharply seadinanill the 
VE-CIO’s settlement with. the 
company on the basis of a five- 
year of contract terms and 
annual raises of about three per- 
cent. The pact-which James B. 
, now seeks to approved 
in union’s type aban- 
doned, the “No, 1 pe cS oe 
pay—without an explana 
members | 


UE is still bargaining for its 
floc soe a 
"pum ieling 


of the Mine, Mill 


i} 
eS ey 


lor R. E. Lee banned picketing 
of all Serbin plants in the etate. 
Still pending were contempt 
charges against 23 strikers for 
alleged violation of the 1,000 


foot no-man’s land injunction. 
* 


A SPONTANEOUS walkout 
won swift reinstatement of J.B, 
Williamson, a switch foreman on 
the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road in Birmingham. Williamson ~ 
was fired for allegedly beating 
up an armed scab, Empleyes in 
all crafts immediately left their 
jobs and within a day William- 


son was réinstated, 
* 


THE AFL International Ty- 
pographical Union voted not to 
become part of the merged CIO- 
AFL organization unless _in- 
fringement on the autonomous 
rights of the unions are elimin- 
ated from the proposed constitu- 
tion, The ITU took steps in the 
form of approval’ of an amend- 
ment to its constitution by the 


union’s convention last week. 
* 


AGREEMENT was reached 
in Washington, D.C., ending the 
52 day transit strike with a 15c 
hourly wage increase fer the 
AFL workers and a 3c fare rise 
for the commuters. The wage 
increase for the 3,000 mechanics ~ 
and operators of“ the Capital 
Transit.Co., will be paid in two 
installments: 10c now and 5e 
nemt July 1. 


THE NATIONAL Laber Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) has ap- 
plied for an injunction against 
the’ AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters charging 
them with an illegal secondary 
boycott in the combined strike 
and organizing drive among ap- 
ple cannery workers in the Santa 
Rosa district of California. 


to the 15-cent hourly pattern al- 

set in settlement with .Ana- 
conda, Kennecott and * Phelps- — 
Dodge. , . : 


THE 139,000 Chrysler workers 
have authorized a stri ey 31 by 
an overwhelming vote, if by that 
time the company fails to come 
through with acceptable terms. 

An American Federation of La- 
bor survey of wage settlement for 
the first half of 1955 indicates raises 
range from seven to 12 cents an 
hour, considerably above last year's 
level. But the survey also shows 
that the lates months of the ,half 
ear showed a substantially higher 
level than in the earlier :months. 
The AFL expects that the influence 
of the major settlements, like those 
of steel, auto, mining and others 
will! show anieven: le 
raises: fot the second of 4955; 


- 
a | 


. ~~ 
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&TOTOWN ALLEY] 
THE OLD- TiMaR 


" “CHRYSLER COMEBACK.” The company is being bagged up 
by the typewriter generals for its “1955 comeback.” Sure it sweat- 
ed out of its workers, $70 million in profits, kicked up production. 
over 100 percent, and now wants a weakened ee 
more profits and production i in 1956. That's one angle of the “ 
back. - Done at the expense of the bodies, sweat and life spans aa 
the. workers. 3 z ; 


“NO STRIKE.” Chrysler tells UAW ne 
want a strike on production standards.” I 
it’s afraid of the union — of ie story. 


iw 


7 


Can't Break Ur 
Q Canadian Workers 


A three-way ’ oberation by On-, must go through the motions of aj sor and St. Catharines have been 
tatio Labor Minister Chases the casing board if negotiations (drigaine out now for over three 
government’s conciliation board! break down. — This provides a/ months. 
and General Motor; i: failing te|weapon for management and goy- Labor Minister Daley accomo- 

3 e a dent in the steel-like unit-jernment to unite on in stretching! dated the company by approving 
ed front of 13.000 members ofjout proceedings and weaken the/an extension of time limit for turn- 
the United Auto Workers seeking! negotiating power of the union.|ing in of a board report to Sept. 
Wage increases. The technique is the subject of; 2, despite an appeal for his imter- 
Determined on removing the|wide - spread condemnation by| vention by George Burt. Under 
‘conciliation board roadblock set|scores of affected unions in Cana-|the Act the board is required to 
up to frustrate their demands for|da. Many are calling for amerd-|turn in its report 14 days after 
a 15 cent an hour wage increase’ ments to the legislation or an end| the appointment of a chairman. 
~~ and a host of gains already won,to it, Unless both union and company or 
at Ford and Chrysler, C anadian| To the company’s argument the labor minister approve an ex- 
UAW director Geoxge Burt has/that the union’s proposals are “un-|tension. Such delays are permitted 
now walked out twice on the con-jrealistic and unworkable,” union|on the grounds that an agreement 
ciliation board. negotiators points out that almost!is expected — but no such situa- 

Says Burt: ) all the union’s demands haye al-|tion existed at GM. 

“We have lost confidence in the|ready been won by sister locals) Mr. Daley rejected the. appeal 
conciliation board procedure. _It|at Ford and Chrysler. saying he would not “twist and 
has become nothing but a hurdle} These demands include job} turn” every time “Mr. Burt asked 
which labor must get over before! posting and transfers; health and{for something. But the minister, 
it achieves equality at the bar- hospital plans; department, divi-}according to UAW spokesmen, 
gaining table.” sion and plant-wide seniority; abo-|jumps to do the bidding of the 

The same week of the walkout lition of the incentive bonus sys-|company every time management 
GM president of Canada W. A.|tem. cracks the whip. 

Wecker reported there was ith Experience in the Ford and} “We are not prepared ‘at this 
doubt the company’s 1955 passen-|Chrysler battles show that concili-|time,” said Mr. Burt, “to compro- 
ger car production 4nd salesjation played into the hands of|mise on any of the mdjor items 
would surpass the previous record|management. Once the strike vote!in dispute.” He turned “unrealis- 
set in 1953 by at least 10 percent.|was taken and recorded at Chrys-|tic,”-not the union’s demands, but 

‘Since the start of the year GM ler, management began to bargain the practice of a company “which 
output has totalled 113,305 units,/in earnest. Chrysler workers won| pays its president $600,000 a year 
a’ peak reached never before in a the Ford settlement a few hours!and so won't starve to death an- 
seven month period. It is an ad-|before the strike deadline. other $25,000 a year in pensions. "| 
vance of 30.4 percent on 1954) Negotiations at GM _ affecting} Burt called on the company to 
production for the same period.| — join with him, knowing that they 
Combined production. of cars and were. both far _apart, in requesting 
trucks also reached new highs—a that the board turn its report in 
record 138,214 vehicles. All this! 000 will take a strike vote due to| forthwith or without delay.” 
get a high profit- take and knocks| stalling by the corporation on} Chairman Judge J. C. Anderson 

company's claim that union de-|GAW and 100 other items im ne-|Tuled against the request despite 


mands are eo | Burt's call to “let the parties get 
cocked hat. a ae with the job of arriving at a 


- Unlike the U. S., unions ai’ so in Toronto, Oshawa, Wind-| settlement.” 


Halt Cops Spying, Cobo, Soapy Told 


DET ROIT. —Governor G. Men- our last year's affairs we held dur-,of the Federal Court. 


men Williams has been asked by ling the year, swe i my State} This — activ ity ~ an “a 
_j pe agents conduc a sur- vasion of privacy and violates t 
Se ae ttiedes Berk <9 eh Sia and harasment of those people’s constitutional right of 
state police “red squads” to halt; who attended. | freedom of assembly. Police sur- 
their spying on workers’ picnies This type of surveillance was not |veillance of assemblies of people} 
mass meetings. Jimited to our organization. Thejhave been a source of persecution 
Ccieies Shaver Albert - Cobo funeral of a leading member of| since the days of the early Chris-' 
who okays $60 ‘000 GC Gees dos the |e Detroit Bar was “covered” ny ene: Our Constitution was ‘de-| 
¢ th le eatalt?” Cnmarninsioms police agents as was a banquet'signed to forbid such activitie? in 
a ph st sh sbi ryan honoring a distinguished local jur-|this country. Our picnic is no’ sec- 
tik taal” Cunisinkas” executive ist whoch was attended by over|ret affair. All, including. yourselves, | 
secretary of the MCFPFB, de- 700 people including state, county,|are invited to attend and partici- 
eieeling ain tnd to. the city’s sur and city officials, as well as judges |pate in the picnic activities. : 


Bene ates. "1 i¢toning to Mozart, Chopin, 
Gets You Fingered as Subversive 


- Dear Sir: 
DETR and Waxer's brother m law, UAW 


tiators that it “doesn’t 
ould say not, because 


AUSTRALIA. Coiled chars Blobiious Limited, which pro- 
duces the Holden car in Australia announced a profit of 4,341,114 
pounds ($9,550 aie for ~ year ended pay $l. 


| 


NOTICE TO baw. GM. will hold a special meeting Sept. 23 
in Wilmington. (the town of duPont) of its’ stockholders. The UAW 
has a handful of stocks and Nat Weinberg, UAW Research Direc- 


tor, generally goes and “votes.” 
oO 


a od 


SCAB. Douglas McKay, Eisenhower's Secretary of the Interior, 
walked across a picket line of the AFL. Machinists Union in Salem, 
Ore., marching before his Chevrolet-Cadillac ‘agency. McKay tried 
to get his mechanics to give up all seniority rights, drop the union 
shep, sera scrap the guaranteed 40-hour week, His demands were take 


it or leave it basis. 


oO o © 


THE LAST. Murray Corporation of America is selling its Auto- 
motive Chassis Division to Dana Corporation, Toledo. This just 
about takes Murray Body out of the industry. Meanwhile what about 


the workers whose jobs are gone. No one says anything on that. 
© ° ° 


EXCELLO. Feur plants of the Ex Cell O Corporation in Michi- 
gan and Ohio have voted overwhelmingly to strike to back up their 
negotiators. The vote in the Detroit plant, 3,800 workers, 98.3 per- 
cent for strike. Three other plants in Travers City, Mich., Lima, 
Ohio, and the Fostoria plant also voted overwhelmingly. A natienal 
: agreement is sought for the first time. : 

“PUZZLING.” Ft’s a puzzle to the Detroit News that Paul Robe- 
son, great Negro artist and aH for peace and democracy, would 
not sign a non-Communist affidavit in order to get a passport te 
travel abroad. We always thought this was a “free country,” and if a 
person didn’t want to sign such an anti-democratic business like a 
non-Communist affidavit, then that was their right. Is that “puzzling” 
to the News? The fact that this great man of courage, Robeson de- 
fied McCarthy redbaiting and white supremacy dictates. Yes, that 
would be “puzzling” to t he News_that runs ads asking for “Caueas- 
ians only” to apply for housing. Let every voice be raised te Con- 
| gressmen now back home to grant passports to all who want to 
travel abroad. 


~, 
" (General Motors, UAW mem- 
bers. in Canada, numbering 18,- 


“unrealistic’ into a 


° «6 ° 

STATE FAIR. Imagine, one of the features at the Miehigen 
State Fair will be giving children free rides in a replica of the F-100 
airforee jet plane. The kids will be shown in a replica how to 
“swoosh” down on a “target.” This is certainly not in the peace spirit 


of the Geneva conference. 


RUNAWAY. Art Valenti, prey of Eiacoln Local 900, UAW, 


has got some new headaches. Ford-Lincoln is building a new as- 
sembly plarit in Novi, Mich., te be ready in 1957. -All mz Ss : 
operations now done at Me division plants in Los Angeles 
Wayne, Mich., will be “ consolidated” in the new plant. That means 
the company will use the runaway move to screen out militant unien- 
ists. Many workers now will have to go further than Wayne if they — 
want to keep their jobs, and again the company will make the work- 
ers pay the extra transportation, like they did when the old plant 
moved from Livernois to Wayne. It cost the workers then $5 a week 
additional fer travel and they never were reimbursed. Ford's an- 
swer to how to get to Novi almost twice the distance, will probably 
be, “buy a Thunderbird.” ® . 


_ STEEL. siusun's to er we hear the beef at Great Lakes 
Steel mill in Ecores, Mich., is speedup. The story we get from work- 


Pg Sept. 5 1955, our organiza- 
is holding its annual Labor 
Day 


T. — Because a former 


Picnic at Arcadia Park, Wick 
Telegraph Roads, Dearborn 
Township; Mich. The picnic is 
open to the public and is being 
widely advertised. One of our ob- 
ives is to secure lie sup- 
for the defense of local vic- 
tims of the Walter-McCarran Law 
and to stimulate efforts to prevail 
Congress to repeal and re- 

m feat this widely criticized law. 
In the past, other affairs and 
icnics. run by our organization: 
ve bien” illegally and unconsti- 
- tutionally placed under’ surveil- 


lance ag Re seg representing the! 
Departiment, 

Dehelt City Loyalty Commission, 
and the Michigan State Police. On 
May 15, 1955, Detroit police | 
secreted themselves in a 


the! 


| 


} 


GI, Sanfo Waxer had listened to 
music in someone's house, he is 
charged with having “Communist 
associations’ and is denied a honor- 
able discharge. - 


Entering into the picture to in- 
vestigate this new form ‘of Mc- 
Carthyite thought control is none 
other than: “Wobbling” Wilbur B. 
Brueker old time favorite candidate 
fer U. S. Senate in 1936 of some: 
Black Legionaires, now ‘doing life 
ifor their murderous activities and 
funion busting. Brueker made his 
first speech of that campaign be- 
fore the Wolverine 
Club, some of whose officers were 
named as Black Legion heads. 
| They else circulated his petitions. 


home of the Smiths who are: musi- 


‘Charles Lockwood, is def 


leader. Leo Shaffer, shop chairman 
of the GM Diesel plant here. 


According to press reports the 


association consisted: of listening to} 
Chopin, Mozart records at - the). 


cians. 
Waxer said that the marta ee | 
were “shortlasting” except '-in the 


case ofhis brother-in-law, whom|* 


we assume he saw move often in 
the course of family get “aoe ; 
The celebarted liberal la 


Waxer.. 


Brucker was recently se 
to be Secretary of the Army by: 
President Eisenhower, following. 


the resignation of former eam’ | 


= Sa harged with 
axer, is c with as- 
sociating with Saul and Pe 
‘Wellman, Harold and Hope Smi 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


_ 
. 


ers about the recent protest wallouts was because the company 
wanted individual. workers to do the work of two operators, get out 
1955 production with 25 percent less forces. Lots of struggles by 
the rank and file against speedup i in that sweatshop, Great Lakes. 


HYSTERIA. Deportation hysteria is about ready to claim an- 


\ other target, Sim Sweet, former Educational Director, Plymouth Le- 
- eal 54, UAW. A Washington Court of Appeals has tured down his 


appeal against deportation, Protests should be sent to U. S. Attor- 
General Herbert Brownell and your local Congressman. Sweet's 
is also being persecuted by the Immigration fin ks. He has two 
children, born here, : f : 


NOW W 18 THE TIME. With the State Legislature and Congress 
is the time to visit your Representatives. We would 


higan Cemoliated Cus and Michicn 
of antilabor, anto-democratic laws, like the Smith 
bene Hutchinson, .Bonine, Communist 


pac ende Gin Saoaniette OROUT, © patience soning. 


gete ee See 


- ene inn * 


OUND RD. Mich.—The ‘workers than before. 
. nvited to Cape Pag epee ig eh ej 
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DETROIT.: — The. Council of; package that would deprive thou-) up beef and if it can’t. be settled 

UAW stewards at Plymouth local|sands of workers-of even a few/|at a plant level then its a strike- 
51, UAW-CIO has voted unani-|crumbs, is what Chrysler is offer-|able issue. . x 

i mously that all wheels will stop at|ing.” - Meanwhile the _ corporation 

THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST 28, 1955 midnight, Aug. 31 if the demands} An analysis of some others of with the help of the Detroit 

—, : of the union are not met by the|Chrysler proposals by union ‘Times (Hearst), the Detroit News 

; Giveway corporation. sources are: the Detroit Free Press is going all 

: | A spokesman said, “we will not|_ 1. Layoffs and rehiring beingjout to give the idea that they are 

hack down an inch from our de-(done on a merit and ability basis|offering Chrysler workers the 

would bring back the days of|same as Ford and GM _ workers 


€ 
3 mand that a production standard 
Gas Telephone Firms grievance has to be settled on a\apple polishers. Thousands of old-/finally gg riaiaet oe 
? | 4 plant level; nor shall we back down) timers now walking the streets | Whats missing in the overall 
on the position that layoffs and/during this layoff would never get)picture of publicity is what be- 


- uts rehiring shall be based on senior-|back. sides trying to defeat the back- 
ve uge an oO ty. not on-the open shop thinking] 2. The steward system would be;ward, weakening stéps of. Chry- 

} Lo i of socalled merit:.and ability.” |so changed by Chrysler that injsler, is the union asking for. - 
DETROIT.—The Michigan Con-|“experts” are soft soaping the gas “Neither shall we ever agree to three hours the company wants toi The 40-hour call in pay, which 


: , i ly an 

-solidated Gas Co. which raked in} ¥US€TS by telling them its only destruction of our steward system |allow the steward to handle beefs, |the Dodge local. seems to have 
$7,156,406 in profits for 1954 has increase = 74 cents r ee where Chrysler wants to cut us he would not be allowed to bargain championed, because 10,000 of its 
hf Ee ates beaile those who consume 9, Cup down to 3 hours a day for hand-jabout anything the first hour in the} workers since last May got no.more 
ae ee Seen S feet of gas. Actually this comes to}); grievances” the spokseman|morning or the first hour after|than three days a week, still is not 

of $4,400,000 for 1955 by the close to $9 a year. Some sg ree lunch. This is the time auto work-|being pushed. 
Michigan Public Service Commis- oe te Rascal ~ pay that At Dodge local S,: the union/¢™ know the foremen jockey ate UAW model clause against 
sion.” * metic Cy newspaper features a big box on|@found manpower to suit theirjdiscrimination, seems to have been 
Gas users will be the ones who|_, This same, ‘ — seeekignt page one titled “Chrysler Score |b0ok. ___|telegated to or Ainge Bing cate- 
being milked by this. outrage- Commission, makes a practice ol) h,,. 3. The company wants to bring|gories of negotiations. This despite 
eee Nb giving away millions to the private; «p-oduction jin outside engineers to settle repeated demands from_ FEPC 
ous give-away. The rates will be utilities. eT ee speedup beefs and if the ge oe} committees all over the city. De- 

eir 


boosted and the income ensuing! On July 28, the commission; Profits (Yum-Yum)__ . Highest eers agree with the company their/spite these weaknesses a tremen- 

from that boost will make up the granted a .$2,802,000 increase in} Offer to its employees__000”. say so would be final. The union|dous strike vote is being rolled up 

$4,400,000 additional in profits for|rates to the astm Bell Tele-| Chrysler cleared in profits for|says they want a voice in a speed-'against this union-hating company. 

the gas company. hone fang cyl which had pees te first six months of 1955, over ~ 7 a 
Meanwhile James Lee, attached|for a $22,000,00 increase. Again | $70 million, Production output in- H ° F [ bor | All 

to the Detroit City Hall clique as|the same soft soap was used, that! increased over the 1954 model, 111) FF ousewives, arm, qj ; ' 


an-expert on utilities to protect/“we gave them a $2,802,000 in-| percent. 


taxpayers from gouging comes out) crease when they asked for} 4 UAW spokesman said that ee | 
and says that he believes that the| $22,000,000. “weasel words in the economic Ur Visits Tra wi USSR 
new rates represent a, favorable} Meanwhile the Michigan Bell} ' ; ? 


disposition by the commission. Telephone Company that pleaded! The Stockpile Grows, EAST LANSING.—An exchange}editor of the “Nebraska Farmer.” 


Basis of his agreement. seemingl ELPA Sp 
— =. ech ae scineasiee ! » poverty before this “Michigan So Does Idle Figures, of visits of housewives between} She said, such an. exchange 


asked for a $10,000,000 increase|Giveaway Commission” made in the United States and the Soviet| would precte better, understand- 
| ing and peace and the meeting of 


in rates but the commission gave profits from March, 1954 to March, New Markets Needed union to promote peace and better} 4° a etican A gricultural Editors 


them “only” $4,400,000. All of the} 1955, the sum of $24,350,565. DETROIT. — The hard times are) understanding was urged here by! Association which she and her hus- 
here again for the laid off auto|«\4r¢° America of 1955.” band attended sent a message to 


e , : 
workers, 100,000 of them, who are ; ' | 
b Pe, AUN Tes Allen B, Kline, former president} President Eisenhower and Premier 
Negro ickers Cheated Out of out of work because of “model of rw aR 1 Pag ss ¥ ‘ ia Bulganin urging development - of 


a housewife .exchange program. 
| Unemployment Compensation sta-|speaking here -also at the Centen- DETROIT. — 
$7.50 a Day by Bean Growers {ice tried ih Sopa of Fam Mectniztion Expr | (QE TRON om Meese 
cants, as almost overnight the sition at Michigan State College|;ecotr whose jurisdiction includes 


PORT HURON, Mich. — The}Detroit, where they were going to pens dump thousands out on the said he was optimistic about the|Ford plants, told the Michigan 
Worker that he was not opposed 


be ‘oh to get “some welfare or slee , ays 
ee _ or _ ze BR ay a police station.” Thousands of them -before be-jinternational situation. to trade opening up bet the 
exploitation of migratory . workers The desinh f the Stokel ling completely laid off, were work-| “The growing international real- Sevigk ‘Uskiods and ko : ! es bile 
was about a group of Negro bean- dus niagiee r saa 9 ing part time for many months. An} ; tion of our desire for ce is al; . ey 
yA + of|Ring company in Croswell, Roscoe Whee archos 10.000 Dodge” pee mie i § McCusker said that any- 
pickers on @ farm just north © 6 ARO se AE SR A a Ky as re or 8¢! powerful deterrent to war” he said.|thing that would bring steady jobs 
here who came from Memphis,| “8” YP P 2] OER WED DEVO GON BOY OTe rine ales dala that “we ate using|and more work for the auto work- 


: “we|than three days a week since ear] “paid 
ims ye 7k Ben epson tale da ry 4 RE naga 30 May. eee fae more than we like of our time, |@*s be was for). 


call for farm workers.a month ago. boigy | With ‘the highest cost of Iivinatenerey and earnings in military de-|_., — 
Earnings were to be $8 to $10 a workers who didn t want to pick. here of ari slaeee fe ths uations dees fense.” Hey! Have You Heard? 
day. The workers were brought|., Reigner didn’t deny to newsmen/to war economy inflation, the toll] He wes the principal speaker at] The Labor Press Bazaar will be 


that living conditions were as the| on the auto e ll being and 

in buses to the Stokely-Van Dare workers trom Tennesned' do- chy ms , we pola dere ~ ‘ prog ore ane aod fon held Saturday, Sunday, Nov. 19- 

farms at Croswell, Mich., there| scribed them. He said the depart-| place in the columns of the subsi- gation ®f Soviet farmers and agro-| >” at Parkside Hall on Fenkell, 

ay wr that wages were to|ment of health through a health! dized press. nomists who visited the Exposi- The main speaker will be Claude 

ae ba etd - and $10 @lofficer, J. Black, of Sandusky, J avoffs according to the Michi-|tion. He welcomed the Soviet visit-| Lightfoot, Smith Act target, na- 
P Mich., and the Michigan State po- gan ving icky Security Com-|ors. The visitors announced their itonally known Negro leader. 
Then, as in the past they were/lice had been out to he farms and} mission will mount to 150,000 dur-|desire to purchase farm machinery| Jyh. committee wants rehabili- 

forced to live, men and women|given the accommodations an. okay. ing September. on display, 

alike in a building which contained| “The Negro workers are Open| One of the reasons for the de-|° Mrs. Carl Deitemeyer, of Lin- Apne: Ce oe Serres eee 

* eth e nape Pyro irene Walker, 20; William Brannen, 17.) lay - Hort neg go back tg coln, Neb., mother of five made ae and fe Serpe gy tage 

| 4 |work is that due to s and/|the suggestion of the exch f » we will pick it-up. 

and attend the demands of manuee: sage spe digg oo Setigreas use of automation the meat tre- Py and Soviet heasiwlee for items for sale you. can donate 

They were found on U.S. High- S08 Su, On 17 en, old daugh-| mendous stockpile of new cars lies| while being at the Exposition with|to us. : 

way 25, heading as they said, ‘to'ter, Ella Louise Wilson. unsold in the fots, 823,262. her husband woh is the managing! Tell you more: next. week! 


GM Suspends UAW Editor Who Exposed ‘Slaughterhouse’. 


__DETROIT.—Because an editor|two hours they repaired the a. only cases, éditor Millstein writes, !vere. Practically every man who}would be fought and sia: finally 
of a UAW local union newspaper,{age. Man unable to use hand for/“but only examples. There are| handles bumpers frequently gets! got the workers to go back to work. 
Bio Forgeman,” printed an edi-|over a month, -., |dozens of others, more or. less se-|minor cuts, James Cleveland, financial sec- 

lal quoting workers in General) - Case 2. Front wing press line, “The company can.blow hot air| retary of UAW-CIO Local 262 of 


Motors Spring and Bumper plant bimpers coming down conveyor at The Speedup Toll about security, but it doesn’t mean| Which the Spring and Bumper plant 


-at Livonia as nicknaming the : | Seah 
~ the slaughterhouse,” he dees Pat high speed. Bumper falls from; [ANSING.—The Michigan De-|4 damn thing as long as they con-|'8 # Part told newsmen that the 
suspended and was-led out of the|COnveyor hitting man on arm, caus, of Labor and Industry|tinue to drive men for top speed|f htm thie sen an ee were 
_ plant by plant cops recently, _ _|!98 deep slash on arm. Muscle sev- production under such unsafe con- aehting ‘this company sosterence 
The editor, Al Milstein, wrdte|¢Ted. Man unable to use left armiyp ‘and | | ditions, Speedup is without a doubr| "mon afairs all the. way. 
the following editorial: “A week|*t Present. tay a primary cause of accidents. ~ Cleveland branded the firing as 
—_ goes y without somebody|_ Case 3. Unloading automatic : id vad eye on freedom of the ge 
getting seriously cut. Sometimes ing . rs on and an attempt at censorship by 
the place looks more like an army]line. S rt the!GM of the union’s newspaper. 
hospital than anything else, with ~ A UAW. spokesman told~ the 
arms in slings and all bandaged |Michigan Worker. that “this one | 
up. Here are some examples: - én’t| Will. get the full treatment, this is 
. Case 1, Front wing ‘Press line a blatant attack on freedom of the 
with iron hand unl press.” Wee NS. | 
The Michigan CIO News cap- 
tioned: it, “GM «seeks to ‘silence 
Union. Editor.” x86 a | 
The suspension of Millstein is 
being sent through the grievance 


changeover.” Reports are that the 
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_. (°gushed to hospital. Doctors at first 
feared ¢ uid have to ampu- 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER TORRINGTON, CONN. 


FROM WATERBURY to Torrington, the bus hugs the bank of 
the Naugatuck River most of the way, and one of the first buses going 


through revealed scenes of tragic destruction — climaxed in this indus- 


trial city now virtually 100 percent unemployed. : 
Two more bodies had been pulled from the river the day the bus charily made 
its way, detouring through a cemetery whe 
new f lood victims, Over @ newly esti Si SE SS RR BE ee Soi eee 
repaired bridge. They brought Betas Satis Comes at 
the death toll to five, with the 
still churning river possibly hid- 
ing more,. 


ee 
tae 


<—_>* 


destruc- 


~ Get Subs Now! 


A reader from California sends us a change of address 
for his subscription and writes: “I cannot afford to miss 
a single copy of your excellent publication, for it has come 
to be a great light to me in this provocative age of Mc- 
Carthy darkness (not to mention the Smith Act Smog) that 
has ‘covered our great country since 1948-49.” And en- 
closed was also a $1 donation. 


- A reader from Massachussetts who renewed his sub- 
scription writes: “It is three p.m. Sunday, July 14 and I 
have already devoured a few articles. My doctor tells me 
my heart isn’t in such good ’shape, and I’m 81 years old but 
each issue of the paper does my: heart good.” 


Which is a reminder that all Worker subscribers have 
until Labor Day to get a free cupy of the best book of the 
year—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s autobiography—if they 
subscribe to the Daily Worker. Use the sub blank on 


page 11. 


_ And to all friends, readers and supporters of The 
Worker may we remind you that the current circulation 
drive of the Daily Worker is our major source of income 
and our only hope to survive until other measures can be 


taken. 


: 


ae? 


awe eet 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


“WE ARE all to blame,” 
the governor piously told a 
State Commission on Youth 
and Delinquency holding 


hearings in New York City 
this week. “But 
that is part of 
the past,” he 
added, 


good 

to know that 

'm6Mr. Harriman, 

ae) | our Governor, 

He is thinking, 

et with all due respect to his 

igh office, this column submits 

that his cogitations are suspect 

and require the most intense 
scrutiny. 

For the very day he made the 
above observation another hear- 
ing opened that he demanded be 
, the “inquiry” into the 

where. the .children of 

ng-People, i aye primar- 
ly, go, which inc 
of many other elements of the 


he 
cam 
wo 


state's population, especially the 


Negro.. A profound rela 
Pag the 


A New Came: 


ude the young: 


(which means Children’s Land) 
were subpenaed to appear be- 
fore inquisitors. 


But the vast proper 
tion here, spells months of un- 
employment, : ‘The heart of: the 


business section is gone, or so — 


badly damaged and ¢ontaminat- 
ed that it must be rebuilt. 


The four big industries which 
supply jobs for most of the city’s 
28,000 population are so badly 
dainaaed ta one will risk a guess 
as to when they will begin op- 
erating. Torrington will not have 
Bis for a month, it is said, Power 
vad just been operating a few 
hours and only in certain sec- 
tions, It still has no water at 


all, 
+. 


THE ENTIRE town has been 
mobilized on a volunteer basis to 
place the original 1,500 flood 
refugees with relatives or others 
on dry ground, to bring in drink- 
ing water and distribute flown- 
in food to set up baby clinics 
and rebuild one bridge. The big 
plants are just beginning to put 
crews to work cleaning out the 
muck, They are: American 
Brass Co:, most badly hit; the 
Torrington Co,’s three plants, 
making needles, bearings and 
bicycle parts, and Torrington 
Mfg. Co. san fans. 

Other big employers are Union 
Hardware Co., Warrenton 
Woolen Mill, one-fourtl. mile 
from theeNewfield road dam, ‘so 


a. feet »/ 
wi = s . a ‘s : 


Typical of the wreckage caused by the rivers of the Connecticut 
valleys is this bridge torn from its moorings, | 


that when it broke its entire 
stock of material was soaked, and 
Turner & Seymour, which hoped 
to open next Wednesday. 

Five days after the hurricane- 
rain flood struck, Torrington re- 


mained almost cut off from the 


Little men with big ambitions 
directed the questions, and be- 
hold, we are told in terms of 


Children Singing 


horror, that the youngsters 
learned to sing songs. Song is 
taboo, according to the inquir- 
ers who must somewhere, have 
heard the old bard’s adage that 
he cared not who wrote the laws 
of a nation so long as he could 
write the songs. 

I have not- yet heard a 7 
composed by State Senator £ 


ward P, Larkin who heads the : 


inquiry but I prefer the compo- 
ser who wrote a well known 
song which includes the line 
“Sweet land of Liberty, of thee 
I sing.” Or I would prefer Ro- 
get's de Lisle’s “Marsellaise” to 
any refrain that Governor Har- 
riman may bg working on at his 
piano and I say so without fear, 
sight unseen. : 

FIRST OF ALL, any man 
can suspect the motives of legis- 
lators who profess concern for 


the welfare of our young, when 


they haul the directors of the 
camp before enquiry during the 
time the camp is in session. Oh, 
ye hypocrites, who s 
oly name of childhood! You 
begin this hearing during a time 
of natural calamity, the 
g floods have taken the 


Fia® 
S554 
Hp 


i 


I 


in the 


world except by helicopter. Tlio— 
town is in. a cup in Brass Valley, 
hills on all sides, To enter it, 
north, south, east or west, it is 
necessary: to cross a bridge, But 
a.l bridges were down, The one 
we crossed so gingerly had taken 
three days to repair. 


“How did you get here?” ; & 
workers at the YMCA building, | 


now Red Cross and welfare. » 


headquarters, asked, unaware 
buses were venturing into Tor- 
rington, 

* : 

THE DRY figures supplied by | 
E. V. Bighanotti, disaster rep- 
resentative from Eastern. area 
headquarters, Red Cross, Washi- 
ington, told only part of the 
story of destruction. He said 
they resulted from a not yet 
completed survey. Only 13 
homes were completely destroy- 
ed, he thought, eight of them, 
Peg two-story floating 
down the river to be utterly 
wrecked, But in the “major 
damage” classification were 660; 
with 330 showing minor dam- 
age. Let 

Plants, theaters and = stores 
carefully classed as in the “ma- 
jor ae column were 220, 

He explained then that may- 
be his estimates were modest. 
Then he told the Daily Worker 
reporter: “It’s too bad you didn’t 
get here earlier. We're sort. of 
gétting back to normal now. 
We had things organized just 
like a military campaign.” 

He hastily explained he. was 
not making any comparison to 
a situation resulting from the 
dropping of a bomb, when it 
was suggested in that case he. 


- wouldn't have any section of the 


ilation to help e relief, — 
wey wish you al yor this,” 
he said, “That in this disaster, 
Torrington. proved that the big- 
has: is it pi and their 
tion has is its e, 
ability to w shoulder-toe . _ 
shoulder, no matter what may 
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A haber Columnist Exposes Meany Adviser: 


ymer for Spy Chief Sets AFL Policies” 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


JAY LOVESTONE, for 25, years a renegade from Communism and today the 
architect of the AFL* bureaucracy’s policy on international affairs, is a boss over a net- 
work of international intelligence. operatives and is a key informer for Allen Dulles’ Central 


Intelligence ‘Agency, writes a 
prominent labor columnist. 


This description of the “mystery” 
man in the AFL's apparatus, secre- 
tary of its “Free Trade Union 
- Committee” and drafter of George 
Meany’s foreign policy “line” is 
_ given in Edwin.A. Lahey’s column 
of the Aug. 20 Chicago Daily 
News. Lahey, columnist en labor 
_ affairs for the Knight chain of 
papers, is one of the few writers 
regarded as “friendly” among la- 
bor leaders. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the late Philip 
Murray and was a pallbearer at 
his funeral. 

His column on “Lovestone, AFL 
mystery man’ is, in fact, designed . 
as a “friendly” piecé to show how 
this man, once a leader in the 


Communist Party is ° ‘expiating” for — 


his “sins” by serving as a “power- 
ful influence’in the AFL” against 
Communism. He writes: 
“Lovestones office in New 
York is a ‘drop joint’ for a well- 
known © system of intelligence 
agents who keep Lovestone up to 


Asia. 


“Lovestone insists rather sheep- 


ishly that there is no formal con- 
nection between himself and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, nor 
between him and the Department 
of State. 

“But it can ie stated without 
equivocation that the CIA, head- 
ed by Allen Dulles, the brother of 
the Secretary of State, has in recent 
years obtained much of its prim- 
ary information about international 
Communism from Lovestone.” 

* 

LAHEY’S column presumably 

aims: to show the inside influences 


within the AFL’s bureaucracy that! 


determine its foreign policy. He 
pictures the professional  anti- 
Sovieteer who is also.on David Du- 
binsky’s pay roll as secretary of 
the garment union's international 
affairs committee, as the “real 
mystery man” on “cloak and dag- 
per" matters and who has most of 
. his life been “preoccupied with 

the arts of intrigue, espionage and 
subversion.” He also describes 
Lovestone as in effect turning the 
two labor committees he heads in-|! 
to spy agencies for the CIA. He 
says Lovestone is a “magnet” for, 
people behind the “Iron Curtain” 
who have “soured.” 

“Lovestone’s trade with these 
people is necessarily secret, but 


‘George Meaty (erith sunken) i is aii ates at *%: recent 
date on affairs behind the Iron Vienna congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Curtain. both in Europe and in Unions with his advisor on international affairs, Jay Lovestone, 


at his side. 


that the AFL’s: international af-) 
fairs for which hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are appropriated 
under Lovestone’s. care, is essenti- 


and realistic examination of world 
affairs and how they affect the 
interests of the workers. 


The Lovestone role, so well de- 
scribed by Lahey, explains the 


| 


amazing senselessness and Mc- 
Carthy-like nature of the AFL's 
foreign policy statements, especi- 
ally as expounded by Meany. It; 
explains why the AFL leaders are, 
today going against the stream in 
behalf of their reactionary and pro- 
war, position. Even President Eis- 
enhower expressed a postion for 
peaceful coexistence. 

Even conservative forces in 


American life have applauded the’ 
outcome at Geneva. The tum of, 


— workers, farmers or people: 
igh circles—is best illustrated. 


it is a rich source of intelligence 
for ew own CIA,” 

’s disclosures are not news 
to pce ers of this paper. Man 
times we have noted in these col. 
umns that Lovestone is in the very 
center of a tiny clique of profes- 
sional Soviet-haters -who spend 
their lives in plotting anti-Soviet 


—* 


war provocations. They have no 
=. base. They are actually’ 

hands of the Meanys. They 
are not elected to their positions, 

are not responsible to any- 
one but their paymasters. They 
are not subject to pressure or sen- 
timent. The workers don’t even 
know who they are. But they have 
a decisive influence on the AFL’s 
position on international affairs. 
The CIO leaders, unfortunately, 
are in large measure submitting 
to these “experts”"—in the name of 
“unity” of cp § 


CHARACTERISTIC of the 
combination, is the photo in the 
AFL’s Federationist of July show- 
ing Meany seated as delegate at 
the Vienna. congress of the Con 
om amas of Free Trade _ Unions 


man” Lovestone, 


his hired’ adver, at his side, 


Lahey’s of the Love- 
stone role only confirms from a 
source friendly to the bureaucracy 


itself what we have often Sia 
|e oesetemdgmag aging, wai Rielly he som ane 


otk: 


bet, 


Sees id ds is ios oe 


by the reception accorded the So- 
viet farm delegation, and- the 
equally warm welcome the Amer- 
icans met in the USSR. But while 
hardly anyone considers it “smart” 
to oppose such exchange of delega- 
tions, Meany and the AFL's execu- 


itive council, in a public reply to 


a letter of this writer proposing an 
exchange of labor delegations, is- 
sued a statement of rejection. 


The AFL council also issued a 
lengthy statement, implemented 
by Meany’'s statements, estimating 
Geneva as a “zero-zero’ and re- 
gretting even an effort to nego- 


ally “Project. X"—spy service—and |the country who would today ~ 
has nothing in common with sound sider it the 


ithe fact that persons who’ havent 


sentiment among the people—be| 


|tiate for a peaceful solution of 


problems. 
* 


THERE isn't a labor leader in 


“popular thing” 
stand up atid spout Meany’s line 
or object to an exchange of dele- 
gations. The AFL’s electrical 
union's journal and numerous 
other organs of equally conserva- 
tive AFL-line papers, have ap- 
plauded Geneva and the idea of 
exchange of delegations. Meany 
is not cyst for the AFL but 
is trying to blackjack AFL affili- 
ates into his line through an AFL 
Council decision. 

This strange situation that is so 
‘puzzling to people not familiar 
with the ° “insides” of the American 
labor movement, is largely due to 


the remotest responsibility to the 
trade unionists of America—in- 
triguers like Lovestone, the group 
around the New Leader, mainly 
subsidized from Dubinsky’s treas- 
fury, fugitives from Socialist .jus- 
tice, like Raphael Abramovich the 
old counterrevolutionery who is 
also subsidized by 
forces, these and CIA operatives, 
have a. stranglehold on AFL 
foreign affairs. 


There is no real examination of 
foreign affairs. That is why the 


AFL is today practically alone in 
the trade union world on the posi- 
tion it is following. Even the CIO 
greeted the results at Geneva (al- 
though not too warmly) and its 
leaders find it more practical to 


idea as the AFL leaders are doen. 

The CIO leaders are yielding at 
least a little to the great change 
that is sweeping the world to- 


ward an era of peace and closer 


THE WEEK IN 


RALPH HELSTEIN, Presi- 
sident of the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers said that he 


to Louisiana to accept service of 
contempt of court citations - is- 
sued by a New Orleans judge. 
The citations grew out of the 4- 
month strike of 1,500 UPWA 
members at the Godchaux and 
Colonial sugar refineries at Re- 
serve and Gramercy, La. The 
three union leaders face possible 
maximum sentences of a year in 


jail and $1,000 fine each. 
> 

A CONTRACT includirttg a 
non-discrimination clause _ was 
concluded in Virginia between 
the AFL Tobacco Workers Intl. 
Union and the Black Leaf Co, 
It is believed to be the first con- 
tract in the south with’ a non-dis- 
crimination clause. A 12%c 
hourly wage increase and fringe 
benefits were also won. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
contract offer was branded “in- 
adequate’ and unanimously re- 
jected by the GE conference 
Board of the United Electrical, 

Radio and Machine Workers. 
The Board represents 30,000 
UE workers in 25 GE plants ‘and 
instructed the union’s negotiat- 
ing committee to continue talks 
with the company. UE charged 
the company was bringing on 
depression with its offer of 5c 
to 10c less an hour than other 
major settlements. The CIO- 
IUE has accepted the company 
terms but UE has appealed to 
IUE workers to join in rejecting 
the terms. 

STRIKING garment workers 
at the Serbin, Inc. factory in 
Fayetteville, Tenn., held solid 
ranks despite new arrests and 
without labor's traditional right 
to picket. On July 28 Chancel- 


Dubinsky’s! 


be silent on exchange of ——. 
tions than to frontally attack the 


and two associates would return - 


contacts between the BF en. of 
the east and west. 

men on the AFL council are let- 
ting Lovestone take care of their 
world affairs, 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Helstein Faces Contempt’ Rap 
® No Dixie Discrimination Clause 


lor R. E. Lee banned. picketing 
of all Serbin plants in the state. 
Still pending were contempt 
charges against 23 strikers for 
alleged violation of the 1 ,000- 


foot no-man’s land injunction. 
x 


A SPONTANEOUS walkout 
won swift reinstatement of J.B. 
Williamson, a switch foreman on 
the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road in Birmingham. Williamson 
was fired for allegedly beating 
up an armed scab. Employes in 
all crafts immediately left their 
jobs and within a day William- 
son was reinstated. 5S) 

* 


THE AFL International Ty- 
pographical Union voted not to 
become part of the merged CIO- 
AFL organization unless _ in- 
fringement on the autonemous 
rights of the unions are: elimin- 
ated from the proposed constitu- — 
tion. The ITU took steps in the 
form of approval of an amend- 
ment to its constitution by the 


union's convention last week, 
* 


AGREEMENT was reached 
in Washington, D.C,, ending the 
52 day transit strike with a 15e 
hourly wage increase for the 
AFL workers and a 3c fare rise 
for the commuters. The. wage 
increase for the 3,000 mechanics 
and operators of the Capital 
Transit Co., will be paid in two 
installments: 10c now and 5e 
next July 1. 


THE NATIONAL Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) has ap- 
_ plied for an injunction against 
the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters charging 
them with an illegal secondary 
boycott in the combined strike 
and organizing drive among ap- 
ple cannery workers in the Santa 
Rosa district of California. 


A STRIKE of farm equip- 
ment workers, with 18 Inter- 
national Harvester plants em- 
ploying 40,000 workers shut 
dite, highlighted the latest 
developments on the 1955 wage 
bargaining front. 

The Harvester workers were 
to be joined by nearly 18,000 work- 
ers of the Allis-Chalmers chain. of 


six plants as negotiations with this 
major uipment manufac- 


turer became deadlocked. 

The bulk of the Harvester work- 
ers jumped the gun with walkouts 
“aad to Monday midnight’s dead- 
ine. But negotiations continued 
after the strike took full effect with 
the main’ issue the grievance ma- 

, seniority and others not 


raise, a layoff-pay plan and other 


concessions, 
* 


MEANWHILE, all indications 
were that the United Mine Work- 
ers may avoid a struggle with the 


Southern Coal Operators who, it 
was reported, shew signs of capitu- 
lating to the agreement signed with 
the Northern operators pee roviding| 
for an immediate raise of $1.20 a 
day, 80 cents more next April. 
The miners_also gained some con- 
cessions on vacation pay and or" 
mium pay for work Saturday 

Sunday. 


“The United Rubber Workers. 


and pay—without an explanation to the 


This| Workers (IND) was completed as 
| American; ‘S Iting. and Refining,| 
in the last of the “Big. Bous'cagited 


the field. 


THE UNeiine Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, - _ 
ing 30,000 ope 


Workers in 25 of the ? 
plants, sharply ihe_compan 


IVE-CIO’s oe rye en 
company on is of a~five- 
‘year freeze of contract terms and 
annual raises of about three per 

Care The aaa ® on James B 

ey now to get a 

in his union’s locals also aban- 
doned, the “No. 1 demand”—layoff 


~The UE is stil bargaining fori 
demands. 


own 
The. nationwide | . strike’ 
“eacher 


‘of the Mine, Mill | 


i 


Harvester Strike Highlights Wage Fight 


to de 15-cent hourly pattern al- 

set in settlement ‘with Ana- 
asd Kennecott and Phelps- 
Dodge. . 


THE 139,000 Chrysler workers 
have authorized a strike yr 31 by 
an overwhelming vote, if by that 
time the company fails to come 
through with acceptable terms. __ 

An American Federation of La- 
bor survey of wage settlement for 
the first half of 1955 indicates raises 
range from seven to 12 cents am 
hour, considerably above last year’ 
level. But the survey also shows 
that’ the later months of the half 

showed a substantially higher 
(eal than in the earlier. months. 
The AFL that the influence 
of the major settlements, like those 
of steel, auto, mining — vel 
will. show an even. 
raises; for the second 
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Sd LF : eae Pir, 
From Pits—61 Days 

~ SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Death 
took’ a short—all too short—holi- 
day in the Illinois coal mines 
this summer: 

For the first time in hisory, 
there was no fatality for 61 days, 
from June 3 to Aug. 3, this year. 

However, by the end of that pe- 
riod, there was a resumption of 
the death rate as well as ‘the 
_ non-fatal accidents. 


AF L, C10 Union to 
Joint Labor Day Affair 


se DANVILLE, ILL. —A joint AFL- 
~ CIO Labor Day celebration here 

will mark a new advance in labor 
unity in this industrial community. 


_ For the first time, both the AFL 
- .and CIO unions will sponsor a par- 
| ade and evening entertainment pro- 


pa m featuring speakers from both); 
bor federations. 


_ Arranging the affair aré Walter 

J.. Steube, chafrman of the AFL 

Central Labor Council, aad Victor 

- Krage, president of the CIO United 

Auto- Workers Local 579 at. the 

General Motors Central Foundry’ 
re, 

The joint Labor Day affair is a 
further development in the unity 
which has been developing here 
since last spring. At that time, the 
AF AFL and CIO unions got together 


‘Thor Ker 


inte ook cleaenae ter 
Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 


dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, 
il. Phone RA 6-9198. 


throughout the country. 


The joint Labor Day celebration 
on Monday, Sept. 5, is expected 


to be a gala affair, attracting many 
towns. people and farmers. ’ Editor: CARL HIRSCH. | 


Plan Smith Act Protest 
For Constitution Day 


CHICAGO.—A_ high point in Wyoming and William Langer of 
the current campaign to win the North Dakota. 


Claude Lightfoot appeal will de- The committee has arranged for 
velop toward the Sept. 17 Con- a special commemoration on “the 
stitution Day observance, it was meaning of the Bill of Rights in 


the life and problems of today.” 
This committee has been set, up 
to probe violations of the Bill of . 
Rights, beginning -with the. free 
speech provision of the First 
Amendment. 

The Lightfoot Defense Com- 
mittee urged that organizations 
here plan their own observance of 
Constitution Day, emphasizing the 
threat to the basic liberties of the 
U;: §. 


) in the local elections in Danville 
and surrounding towns and scored 
a number of victories. Labor and 
labor-backed candidates were elect- 
ed to a number of posts. 

Since since, the political action |— 
organizations of both the AFL and 
CIO have joined together in what 
is called the Danville AFL-CIO 
Labor's League for Political Edu- 
cation. 

Labor unity here was put to a 
severe test this summer in the strike 
}of the AFL United Auto Workers 
at the General Electric plant here. 
In the face of court injunction and 
strikebreaking by state police, the 
strike was. lost. 

For many unionists here, this ex- 
perience was a further lesson in the 
need for stronger solidarity for the 
netire labor movement here and 


Steel Union Sets Pattern for 
52-Week Jobless Benefits 


CHICAGO. — Workers here, 
and particularly steelworkers, took 


A 


si aieiditial here this week. 


The historie date will be mark- 
ed by a series of activities point-| 
ing up the three-fold test of cén- 
stitutional liberties involved in the 
Lightfoot case, in the McCarran 
Act appeal before the Supreme 
Court and in the state sedition 
law issue involving Steve Nelson 
in Pennsylvania. 


“A number ‘of significant events 
this Constitution Day,” said Leon 
Katzen, secretary of the Lightfoot 
Defense Committee, “will make it 
possible to raise the struggle for 
the Bill of es to a new peak.” 


being made of possible “gim- 
While the extension of the pat-|micks” in the can agreement. Re- 
a good look this week at the “new|tern to 52-weeks was viewed by portedly, the plan would become 
52 - week supplementary jobless’ workers here as an advance over inoperative during a recession or 
pay clause “in the contract won the auto pattern, some expressed depression. If the fund falls be- 
by the CIO United Stielworkers| the view that it will be even more|low stated levels, benefit payments 
at American Can and Continental|important to expand the money are reduced. And if the fund falls 
> ae benefits for laid-off workers. to 10 percent of its total figure, 
This agreement was seen as _fur- There i is also some examination \payments, are halted. 
ther setting the stage for next in 


ei, Dell Facts on Trust Fund 
For Rosenberg Children | 


On the one , 
Steelworkers President David 
MacDonald held up the 52-wee 
benefits as a “model” for the steel 
industry, telling newsmen: 
“If I may be so bold for a mo- 
ment to brag, nothing like this has 
been achieved before in American’ 
industry negotiations. CHICAGO.—The Chicago Sobell death in what has been called “the, to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg 
* Committee, 20 W. Jackson, this} most monstrous frameup in Amer-| Case states: 
week issued a statement which} ican history.” “Most funds for the Rosenberg 
showed how : U. S. ego ae, Several Chicagoans who werp| children went dissetly to Mr. Bloch 
committee and newspaper accoun ear | 7 ‘| rat than through our commit- 
of a Washington hearing had fal- ” re a the HO hy ay “ cays . income _ the ‘Death 
sified the facts concerning the|°Uding {rs. Jo Granat an ) ut House Letters’ is kept in a separate 
money raised in the Rosenberg| Belmont, were subpoened in the|s,.4 ond is not shown here. In- 
case. recent Washington hearing before| come received by the Committee 
+ ge ess ey fee ge 2" neal the House Committe on Un-Amer-|for the Children’s Fund is likewise 
ion tMiat a Jarge trust fund has series | kept in a separate trust account 
‘vena pF ah Fe rey |ican Activities, headed by Rep. 
Bie Bao ego Frances E. Walter of Pennsylvania. and is not included in this report.” 
The novelist, Nelson Algren, has' 


of Ethel Pes. Julius Rosenberg with The National Sobell Committee 

money separate from that used in has for the last two years requested 

the campaign to keep the govern-|heen subpoenaed to appear if the|an investigation into the conduct 

ment from putting the parents to| committee goes through with its! of the U. S. Attorney General’s of- 
tobe to hold another hearing in Oc- 

tober. 


the Ford or can company plans.” 


HE cited chi fact that the 
Sept. 17 observance -this year is 


being led by thé recently-formed 
U. §S. Senate Subcommittee on} The committee will issue ‘ts 
Constitutional Rights, made up ofj|own material and hold commemo- 
Senators Thomas Hennings ofrative meetings dealing ‘with the 
| Missouri, Joseph C. O'Mahoney of constitutional issues involved in 
the Lightfoot conviction under the 
so-called membership clause of the 
Smith Act. 


* 


THE Lightfoot case comes up 
before the U. S. Court ef Appeals 
in October. Along with that of 
the defense, there are expected 
to be a number of supporting 
statements arguing the constitu- 
tional questions in the case. The 
American.. Civil Liberties an- © 
nounced last February, after Light- 
foot was Fate are that they 
would enter the appeal with their 
own. brief as so-eulied friends of 
the court. Other amicus briefs may 
also be prepared by civic and 
legal groups. The Lightfoot De- 
\fense Committee announced that 
such: a. brief would also be pre- 
sented, signed by a number of 
»\leading citizens. 

Claude Lightfoot and the North 
Carolina Communist leader who 
has also been convicted- on the 
same charge, Junius Scales, have 
begun a nationwide speaking 
tour. 


THE reaction of the basic steel 
management was - reflected last 
week in the magazine, Iron Age, 
which declared: 
~ “As things look this week, there 
is trouble brewing for steel next 
June. So much does it look that 
way that there may be an indus- 
try strike or strikes against com- 
panies that will not sign an agree- 
ment on SUB (supplementary un- 
poate benefits.) As it 

now, no steel company 
would agree to a counterpart of 


-- CHICAGO GROUPS HELP TO 
‘BREAK ICE’ FOR COLD WAR 


(Continued from Page 16) 
subject with Yuri Guk of the 
Russian. Embassy who was in 
Chicago accompanying the So- 
viet farm i ti 

Donovan -expressed . confi- 
dence that U. a State Depart- 


fice in the Rosenberg-Sobell case. 
The~committee has presented evi- 
dence to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee amply substantiating cause 
for such an investigation. The So- 
bell Committee further stated that 
it will welcome any investigation 
that will bring this evidence into 
the open. 


* 


THE Chicago Sobell Committee 
stated that the attack upon the 
Rosenberg-Sobell Committees by 
Rep. Walter and the House Com- 
mittee is “aimed to prejudice new 
lega i ci in behalf of Morton| 

Morton Sobell was tried in sie : 
with the Rosenbergs on the charge}' this week: There i is growing doubt 
Sobell still maintains his innocence, ‘people as to the integrity of the 
as did the Rosenbergs until on ihe Re witnesses who testified: 


or ‘ 


Bare Criminal Past 


Of FBI Informer 
CHICAGO.—A “trial by stecl- 
pigeon” blew up in the govern- 
‘ment’s face here this week as 
U. S. prosecutors confessed error 
in the trial of Norman L Kretske, 
convicted for the possession of 


meeting people” across the barriers 
of misunderstanding, and tension. 


Another prominent Chicagoan) So 
who spent some time with the So- 
viet delegation was William Wood 
Prince, president of Chicagos 
‘Union Stockyards. and. Transit Co. 
Prince was in the USSR last Feb- 


THE Sobell Committee stated |. 


ested that the 

first move” 

inviting 100 American travel 

to the USSR to inspect 
facilities. 


7 
. 
— 
ive 
: © 
& a 


ee x 
a 
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out that 
ag, itn 


althe Soviet Union. 


ruary on what he called a “trade 


reconnaissance trip.” ‘ 
* 


He returned with plans to help 
bring about “a normal trade rela- 
tionship” between this country and 


i the Seviet Union in packing plant! 


products but also in’ other goods. 
_ Prince began trying to persuade 
the government to ease commercial 


A number of Chicago business- 
‘and anxious to do business 


was the president of the 
tional ria Company, Joba C. ; 


pany and other farm, 
po ee EPO RS EPS SSR GES OO RMT ULRSES FS ERS WEBIE TS NE ew | ae 8 ees 


men have indicated they are se | 


execution. Said the  Sobell Com-_) 
mittee: 


“The House Cobiisintttes on Un- 


Amigrican Activitie chose to ques-{ 2 


tion the n of funds u 

in the Campaign to save the Rosén-| 
bergs from death when large sums! 
of money ‘are needed to pe gece” 
the I steps: necessary to a 
r Morton Sobell This 


ag 
: 


Point Pac 


ik Te umbull 


THE TRUMBULL Sean acd situation is renilly becom- 


ing the focal»point for Chicago's labor, liberal and pro- 


gressive forces. 


After two bitter years, there are signs at last of movement, of 
the kind that can halt the shameful mob violence and the condi- 
tions which requiré virtual martial law at a government housing 


project. 

Chicagoans are at last ready to put an end to this outrage in 
our midst which threatens not only 29 Nogro families but the peace 
of the entire city. There is a growing erstanding that the situa- 
_ tion at Trumbull can no longer remain the means for the big realtors 
to undermine all low-cost housing and to raise rents for all, Negro 
and white. Trumbull can-no longer remain the weapon for union- 
busting employers who profit from the disunity of Negro and white. 
Trumbull can not remain the burning Klan cross from which racists 
can ignite violence in other communities throughout this city and 
nation! 

The authorities, federal and state and city are being pressed to 
act. Mayor Daley has now been given the “more time” he request- 
ed in June from-delegations which demanded that he begin to move. 

The NAACP-is taking.a more aggressive stand on Trumbull, 
moving among a broad range of civic, church, liberal and labor or- 


ganizations. 


_ Labor Can Take the Lead 


THERE is also every basis for movement by organized labor, 


and particularly such unions as the Steelworkers, which can be de. . 


cisive in the Trumbull situation. 

Just a few weeks ago, the United Steelworkers hald a sub-dis- 
trict conference on civil rights in East Chicago. Here a policy and 
a program was laid out which, when implemented, could mark the 
turning point at Trumbull. 

Distzict Director Joseph Germano made it clear that this anti- 
racist policy was the property of “every member of our union.” 

“We must not only practice brotherhood in our union and in 
our plants,” he said, “but have a duty to extend this program in the 
community.” 

This is an important bid for all-unionists to act from the man 
who is not only the head of the agitate in this ditsrict but 
also president of the State CIO. 


A Moral and Economic Issue 


AS FOR the State AFL, they are soon to meet in convention 
again. Their policy was stated in the resolution adopted at the state 
convention in Peoria a year ago which denounced the fact that “the 
flaunting of the law by organized bands of bigots has produced near 
riots at the Trumbull Park Housing Project,” adding that “the denial 
of the right to any American, to live decently and with equality not 
only is a moral issue but an economic one. 

' The State AFL made the demand that the authorities “vigor- 
ously prosecute all offenders who by threat and force seek to deny the 
legal and democratic rights of their fellow Americans.” 

In a statement this week, the Illinois-Indiana District Board 
of the Communist Party. also made a sober evaluation of the Trum- 
bull situation. It called up its membership to join in the struggle to 
compel the authorities. to end mob fule. It also declared: 

“Trumbull Homes must become a great mass issue in our a 
and every leading figure and every group must be publicly 
mitted to a position on. this question. A broad united front, ‘includ. 
ing labor, the churches, the politica] parties, newspapers, the edu- 
wey business and community organizations, must and can be 

ult 


Act Through Organizations 


IN A SERIES of articles, the Illinois Edition of The Worker has 
dealt in detail with the grim facts about Trumbull and what needs 
to be done in the coming weeks in order to win a victory over racist 

mob violence. We ask our readers to act, especially through your 
unions, community and civic organizations. 
One major point for action centers around the new Communit 

Weltare Committee, headed by attorney Augustine Bowes, which 
was appointed by Mayor Daley to develop an-immediate city plan 
for dealing with mob rule. That committee must hear from the peo- 
ple at once! And many groups have already. raised the demand that 
the committee hold open hearings that will get to the root of the 
Trumbull situation. 

There’ is a more hopeful outlook for dealing a sharp blow to 
mob violence, especially in this period which is marked by many 
gains for the people on broad range of fronts. 

Regardless of the recent advances against the war threat abroad 
and against the danger of McCarthyite fascism at home, there is 
still no peace in Chicago—and there won't be until the Trumbull out- 
rage is ended! 


‘Striking Southern Dressmakers, 


Sugar Workers Ask Help Here 


--. CHICAGO.—Southern workers, fi ting for union wages and. 


=working conditions, are appealing to Chicago workers to show sup-- 


port and solidarity. 
Leaflets being distributed this week in the Loop and in the 
gap shopping center's appealed for the boycotting of struck 


The International Ladies Garment Workers asked aid for thei 
strike in Fayetteville, Tenn., which manufactures dresses bearing the 
label, “Serbin of Miami.” 

The women of Fayetteville ILGWU Local 408 distributed 
distributed leaflets on State Street, telling the story of their hard- 
= '100-day old strike in which the Ga hired ‘armed 
s Se Te ewan SONS Bie 


pettcanwhile, the CIO United Packinghonse Workers 


arses 


CHICAGO.—The planned_Wil- 
son & Company move-out 
Chicago is “just another case of 
a runaway shop,” and union lead- 
ers here have decided to fight it 
as hard as they can. 

Some 3,000 workers will be 
thrown out of their jobs if the 
company. goes through with plans 
né shut down all meat-packin ng 

rations in Chicago by the en 
; ' this year. 

The CIO United Packinghouse 

Workers here have planned and 


opened action on a campaign to . 


put all possible pressure on the 
company to cancel the move, 
Said. District Director Charles 
Hayes: 

“We charge the company with 
seeking super-profits at the ex- 
pense of workers who now face 
unemployment, and many ~ of 
them have worked for Wilson so 
long they are now considered 
‘too old’ to apply for jobs else- 


where. 
* 


UPWA leaders’ declared that 
more important than the reasons 
given by the company for the 
—— move-out ‘were the fol- 
owing: 

1. Work is to be portioned out 
to other plants, particularly the 
large Oklahoma City, Oklia., 
plant, which is non-union. 

2. The shutdown of the Chi- 
cago operation is part of a plan 
to devolop a speedup program 
throughout the Wilson chain. 
The company president, James 
D. Cooney, admitted here to 
newsmen that the company ex- 
— to get full production by 

ring only 1,500 more workers 


- Hayes, 


in other ts after it has dis- 
missed 3,000 people in Chicago. 
The Wilson working force here 
in Chicago is made up 70 per- 
cent of Negro workers, the 
UPWA leaders declared. For Ne- 
o workers will have jobs in the 
y-product operations and offices 
which will be retained: by Wilson 
& Company in Chicago, it was 
predicted. ‘ 


THE .MOVE-OUT will have 
“tragic consequences, declared 
ially for the older 


workers, women workers, the 


Negro and Spanish - speaking 
workers. Ralph Helstein, UPWA 
douted ° 


~FLLINOIS 
DuSHBLE) 


president, _ said he 


whether other packing campanies 
will readily absorb She laid-off 
Wilson wor kers. 


Hayes indicated that a°cam- ~ 


ign of pressuré would be con- 
hanad “to prevent Wilson from 
delivering a. wer | blow to the 
entire economy this city, 
which. will effect not only the 
workers but also the merchants 
as well.” 


The UPWA leader invited all 
groups to join with the union in _ 
trying to get Mayor Daley and 
other political leaders to eo 
cede with Wilson & Com 
He said. delegations- wo ae 
see Rep. William L. Dawson (D. 
First Dist.), John C. Kluczynski 
D: Fifth. Dist.) and em C. 
Murray (D. Third Dist.), the rep- 
resentatives from the areas where 
most Wilson workers live. The 


“union will also see South Side | 


businessmen and other groups of 
merchants affected by the mass 
layotts. 
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Chicago Groups Help to 
Break lee’ of Cold War 


CHICAGO.—From the frigid 
depths of the cold war, many 
Chicagoans have now come 
forward as advocates of East- 
West interchange and _ the 
further easing of international 
tensions. 


What “broke the ice” here was 
the recent visit to Chicago of 
the Soviet farm delegation as 
“swe of the developments fol- 

wing the Geneva Big Four 
conference. Since then, new pos- 
sibilities have arisen. here for 


both trade and travel between 


this country and the Soviet 
Union, 


The sending of various types 
of delegations from here to the 


‘USSR and the Eastern Euro- 


pean countries and the welcom- 
ing of ‘erga groups in the 
U. §. has been approved by 
such groups as the Chicago 
Council on F orelp Relations 

“THIS interchange of people 
back and forth between our two 
countries seems to be of a 
hopeful ‘new look’ which we 
can only applaud most t heartily,” 
declared Melvin Brorby, presi- 
dent of the organization. 

It was the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations which 
helped. to stage one of the most 
significant . affairs during. the 
visit of ‘the Soviet farm: dele- 


patton here. This was a large 


ffet reception and press con- 


ference to which a number of 


— Chicagoans were invit- 
The tour of the Soviet group. 


_in- Chicago was handled by the 


Institute of International Edu- 
cation, an or 

ed to | 
Over the years, this 
con 


Boypertesay 


“ge here o 
ne ee s for broaden- 
= i ta other fields, 


SUSAN SPENCER, who per- 
sonally accompanied the Soviet 
farm delegates during their four 
days in C icago, concluded that 
such visits “certainly do some 


> farm —— 


good, Miss Spencer is the secre-. 


tary to Louise Wright, director 
in Chicago of the Institute of 
International Education. 


of us are ver ymuch 
rg the same hopes 


icagoans, One sig- 

sire of the new eas- 

vy svora and restrictions 
possibilities for sports, 


trade union, cay gl a 
travel between the U's 
USSR, 2 


_MANY groups __here 
hoped that Chicago may. be- 
come host to the Soviet ballet 

oups, musicians, choral and 
theatre groups. Claudia’ Cassidy, 
drama and music critic of the 
Chicago Tribune, has be 
once again suggesting in 
column the appearance here of 


ape 


have 


the noted Soviet violinist, David 


Oistrakh, 

Travel agents here have also 
become . interested in the pos- 
sibility .of arranging tours of 
Chicagoans to the Soviet Union, | 
Thomas ‘J; Donovan, president 
of. the American Society ° of 
Travel Agents and head of Chi- 
cago tour agency, discussed this ‘ 

(Continued on Page 15) : 


‘in the field ae 
4 However, ts hag 


HING SOLID SUPPORTING — 
‘BOOM, ECONOMIST WARNS 


CHAMPAIGN, - lll. — From a leading University of Illinois _ 


- economist, V. Lewis Bassie, this week came a sobering 


warning 
the current economic “boom” rests on nothing more solid than hot .. 
Bassie, director of the university’s Bureau of .Economic and 


Business Research, said 


that unwarranted “optimism” is one of coll 


factors inflating the present: economic situation. 


“The upward spiral of booming business, hi 
ete oc ct Ea 


hoklup 
that. the senek market is iad upheld 


and 
that 


speculators who- expect to 
restrictions which. have. bean. saaapedte 


get out 


2. 6 = ea 
ites 


Oct. 22, 1947, at the poss 


Reentered as second class matter 
the act of Merch 3. 1878 


office at New York, N. Y.. under 


Vol. XX, No. 35 
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- Get Subs Now! 


: 


A reader from California sends us a change of address 
for his subscription and writes: “I cannot afford to~miss 
a single copy of your excellent publication; for it has come 
to: be a great light to me in this provocative age of Mc- 
Carthy darkness (not to-mention the Smith Act Smog) that 
has covered: our great country since 1948-49.” And en- 
closed was also a$1 donation. 


A reader from Massachussetts who renewed his sub- 
scription writes; “It is three p.m. Sunday, July 14 and I 
have already devoured a few articles. My doctor tells me 
my heart isn't in such good shape, and I'm 81 years old but 
each issue of the paper does my heart good.” 


Which is a reminder ‘that all Worker. subscribers have 
until Labor Day to get a free cupy of the best book of the 
year—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's . autobiography—if they 
subscribe to the Daily Worker. Use the sub blank on 
page lI. 


- And to all friends, readers and supporters of The 
Worker may we remind you that the current circulation 
drive of the Daily Worker is our major source of income 
and our only hope to survive until other measures can be 
taken. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER TORRINGTON, CONN. | 


| f 


FROM WATERBURY to T orrington, the bus hugs-the bank of 
the Naugatuck River most of the way, and one of the first buses going 


through revealed scenes of tragic destruction — climaxed in this indus- 


trial city now virtually 100 percent unemployed. 
Two more bodies had been pulled from the river the day the bus charily made 


its way, detouring through a cemetery 


new flood victims, over a newly 
repaired bridge, They brought 
the death toll to five, with the 


AUGUST 28, 1955 still churning river possibly hid- 
Price 10 Cents 


ing more. 
But the vast property destruc- 


tion here spells months of un- . 
-employment. The heart of the 


business section is gone, Or so 
badly damaged and contantinat- 
ed that it» must be rebuilt, 


The four big industries which 
supply jobs for most of the city’s 
28,000 population are so badly 
wa no one will risk a guess 
as to when they will begin op- 
érating. Torrington will not have 
gas for a month, it is said. Power 

vad just been operating a few 
hours~arid: only*in certain sec- 
tions, It still has no: water at 


all, 
« 


THE ENTIRE town has been 
mobilized on a volunteer basis to 
place the original 1,500 flood 
— with relatives or others 
on dry ground, to bring in drink- 
ing water and distribute flown- 
in food to. set up baby clinics 
and rebuild one bridge. The big 
plants are just beginning to put 
crews to work cleaning out the 
muck” They are: American 
Brass Co., most badly hit; the 
Torrington Co.'s three plants, 
making needles, bearings and 
bicycle parts, and Torrington 
Mig. Co. making fans. 

ther big employers are Union 
Hardware Co., Warrenton 
Woolen Mill, one-fourth. mile 
from the Newfield road dam, ‘so 


wn os a7 Se ee Ot KOON 


Para epee’ 


Typical of the wreckage 


caused by the rivers of the Connecticut | 


valleys is this bridge torn from its moorings. 


that when it broke its entire 
stock of niaterial was soaked, and 
Turner & Seymour, which hoped 
to open next Wednesday. 

Five days after the hurricane- 
rain flood struck, Torrington re- 


mained almost cut off from the. 


(which means Childfen’s Land) 


were subpenaed. to appear be- 
fore inquisitors. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


“WE ARE all to blame,” 
the goyernor piously told a 
State Commission on Youth 


4 our Governor, 
Pm A is thinking, 
et with all due respect to his 
igh office, this column submits 
that his cogitations are suspect | 
and require the most intense 
scrutiny. : 


the 
rer some children of 
: g-peopie, ewish primar 
ily, go, which include the youn 
of bec other elements of ; 


state's po 


Negro. A 


; M4 : . 
- ’ bs 
a : 4 
, 
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Little men with big ambitions 
directed the questions, and -be- 
hold, we are told in terms of 


wy eg. <a . a? jae ee ; 
Pr ae Tere, Ore te baa eel tat ota red 


A New Crime: Children Singing 


horror, that .the youngsters 
learned to sing songs. Song is 
taboo, according to the inquir- 
ers who must somewhere, have 
heard the old bard’s adage that 
he cared not who wrote the laws 
of a nation so long as he could 


write the songs. 
I have not yet heard a lyric 


‘ composed by State Senator Ed- 


ward P. Larkin who heads the 
inquiry but I prefer the compo- 
ser who wrote a well known 
song which includes the line 
“Sweet land of Liberty, of thee 
I sing.” Or I would prefer Ro- 
get’s de Lisle’s “Marsellaise” to 
any refrain that Governor Har- 


riman ony be ‘working on at his 


piano I say so without fear, 
sight unseen. * 
FIRST OF ALL, any man 


can suspect the motives of legis- 


‘lators who profess concern for 
the welfare 


!. You 


Fer 


world except by helicopter. The 
town is in a cup in Brass Valley, 
hills on all sides. ~To enter it, 
north, south, east or west, it is 
necessary to cross a bridge. But 
all bridges were down. The one 
we crossed so gingerly had takea 
three days to repair. 
“How did you get 
workers at the YMCA building, 


now Red Cross and welfare | 


asked, unaware 


headquarters, 


buses were venturing into Tor- 


rington. 
* 


THE DRY figures supplied by — 


E. V. Bighanotti, disaster rep- 
resentative from. Eastern arca 


headquarters, Red Cross, Wash- . 


ington, told only part of the 
story of destruction. He said 
they resulted from a not yet 
completed survey.- Only 13 
homes were completely destroy- 
ed, he thought, eight of them, 
including two-story floating 
down the river to be utterly 
wrecked. But in the “major 
damage” classification were 660; 
with 330 showing minor dam- 
age. 

Plants, theaters and_ stores 
carefully classed as in the “ma- 
jor damage” column were 220. 

He explained then that may- 
be his estimates were modest. 


Then he told the Daily Worker - 


reporter: “It's too bad you didn’t 
get here earlier. Were sort of 
getting back to normal. now. 
We had things organized just 
like. a military campaign.” 

He hastily explained he 
not making any comparison to 
a situation from the 
dropping. of a bomb, when it 
was suggested in that case he 


I 


here?” | 


was 


wouldn't ave any section of the 


population to help p 


wish you write this,’ 


he said. “That in this disaster, 
_ Torrington proved that, the big- 


t resource the American na- 
ton has is its people, and their 
ability to work shoulder-to- 
shoulder, no: matter what may 
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Gh Reber Cobmepntos Uixpsoes Meniny Advisors 


By GEORGE MORRIS. 


JAY LOVESTONE, for 25 years a renegade from Communism and today the 
architect of the AFL bureaucracy’s policy on international affairs, is a boss over a net- 
work of international intelligente operatives and is a key informer for Allen Dulles’ Central 


Intelligence Agency, writes a 
prominent labor columnist. 


This description of the “mystery” 
man in the AFL’s apparatus, secre- 
tary of its “Free Trade Union 
Committee” and drafter of George 
Meany’s foreign policy “line” is 
given in Edwin A. Lahey’s column 
of the Aug. 20 Chicago Daily 
News. Lahey, columnist on labor 
affairs for the Knight chain of 
papers, is one of the few writers 
regarded as “friendly” among la- 
bor leaders. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the late Philip 
Murray and was a pallbearer at 
his. funeral. 


His column on “Lovestone, AFL 
mystery man” is, in fact, designed 


as a “friendly” piece to show how — 
this man, once a leader in the 


Communist Party is “expiating™ for 
his “sins” by serving as a “power- 
ful influence in the AFL” against 
Cofnmunism. He writes: 

“Lovestone’ss office in New 
York is a ‘drop joint’ for a well- 
known system of intelligence 

agents who keep Lovestone up to 
date on gl behind the Iron 
Curtain both in Europe and in 
Asia. ’ 

~ “Lovestone insists rather sheep- 
ishly that there is no formal con- 
nection between himself and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, nor 
between him and the Department 
of State, 

“But it: can be stated without 
equivocation that the CIA, head- 
ed by Allen Dulles, the brother of 
the Secretary of State, has in recent 
years obtained much of its prim- 
ary information about international 
Communism — Lovestone.” 


LAHEY’S ve ili presumably | 


aims to show the inside influences 
within the AFL’s bureaucracy that 
determine its forei eign policy, He 
pictures the professional anti- 
Sovieteer who is also on David Du-: 
binsky's pay roll as secretary of 


py Chief Sets 


idea as the AFL leaders are doing. Icontacts between t the “peo et of 


ie 
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George Meany twieh Fe is shown sahil at the recent 


Vienna 
Unions wit 
at his side. 


that the AFL’s international af.- 
fairs for which hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are appropriated 
under Lovestone’s care, is essenti- 


Jally “Project X"~spy service—and 


has nothing in common with sound 
and realistic examination of world 
affairs and how they affect the 
interests of the workers. 


The Lavestone role, so well de- 


the garment. union’s international 
affairs: committee, as the “real. 
mystery man” on “cloak and dag-| 


,| ger’ matters and who has most of 


his life been “preoccupied with 
the arts of intrigue, espionage and 
subversion.” He also describes 
Lovestone as in effect turning the 
two labor committees he heads in- 
to spy agencies for the CIA. He 
says Lovestone is a “magnet” for) 
people behind the “Iron Curtain” 
who have “soured.” 

“Lovestone’s trade with these 
people is -necessarily secret, but 
it is a rich source of intelligence 
for Soya own CIA.” 

's disclosures are not news. 
to yaa be of this paper. Many 
times we have noted in these col- 
umns that Lovestone is in the very 
center of a tiny clique of profes- 
sional Soviet-haters who spend 
their lives in plotting anti-Soviet 
war provocations. They have no 
eee pular base. They -.are actually 

ed hands of the Meanys. They 
are not elected to their positions, 
hence are not responsible to any- 
one but the paymasters. They 
_ are not subject to pressure or sen- 
‘ timent. The workers don’t even 
know who they are. But they have 
a decisive influence on the AFL's 

ition on international affairs. 

“CIO jeaders, - Mage wer a 
are in large measure submitting 
to these “experts"—in the name of 
“unity” of nee: 


scribed by Lahey, explains the 
amazing senselessness and‘ Mc- 
Carthy-like nature of the AFL’s 
foreign policy statements, especi-|! 
ally as expounded by Meany. It 
explains why the AFL leaders are 


today going against the stream in 
behalf of their reactionary and pro- 
war position. Even President Eis- 
enhower expressed a postion for 
peaceful coexistence. 


Even conservative forces in’ 
American life have applauded the | 


‘outcome at Geneva. The turn of 


sentiment among the people—be 
they workers, farmers or people 
in. high eircles—is best illustrated 


iby the reception accorded the So-1 


viet farm delegation, and - the 


‘equally warm welcome the Amer-' 


icans met in the USSR. But while 
hardly anyone considers it “smart” 
to oppose such exchange, of delega- 
tions, Meany and the AFL’s execu- 


itive council, in a public reply to 


a letter of this writer pepncseg, an 
exchange of labor delegations, is- 
sued a statement of rejection. 


The AFL council also issued a 
lengthy . statement, implemented 
by Meany s statements, estimating 
Geneva as a “zero-zero’ and re- 
gretting even an effort to nego- 


of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
his advisor on international affairs, Jay Lovestone, 


tiate for a peaceful solution’ of 


problem¢. 
* 


THERE isn’t a labor leader in 
the countr who would today re 
sider’ it the “popular thing” 


stand up and spout Meany’s line 


or object to an exchange of dele- 
| gations. The AFL's electrical 
union's journal and numerous 
other organs of equally conserva- 
tive AFL-line papers, 


caibhaans of delegations, 
is not speaking for the AFL but 
is trying to blackjack AFL affili- 
ates into his line through an AFL 
Council decision. 


This: strange situation that is so 
puzzling to 


i Year yor not familiar 
with the “irisides” of the American 
labor movement, is largely due to 


the remotest responsibility to the 
trade unionists of America—in- 


triguers like Lovestone, the group 


around the New Leader, mainly 
subsidized from Dubinsky’s treas- 


red fugitives from Socialist jus- 


ice, like Raphael Abramovich the 
old’ counterrevolutionery who is 
also subsidized by Dubinsky’s 
forces, these and CIA operatives, 
have a stranglehold on AFL 
foreign affairs.. 


There is no real examination of 
foreign affairs: That is why the 


AFL is today practically alone in 
the trade union world on the posi- 
tion it is following. Even the CIO 
greeted the results at Geneva (al- 
though not too warmly) and its 
leaders. find it more practical to 
be‘ silent on exchange of delega- 
tions: than to frontally attack the 


least a little to the great 
jward at Oe tee ee 


have ap- 
plauded Geneva and the idea of 
Meany 


the fact that persons who havent 


Semen 


The CIO leaders are yielding at 
change 
ithat is sweeping the world to- 


iN L 


the east and 
Oe 0 eT aol cea Oe 


ting Lovestone take care of their 
world. affairs. ; | 


THE WEEK 


® Helstein Faces 


® Noe Dixie Discrimination Clause 


RALPH HELSTEIN, Presi- 
sident of the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers said that he 
and two associates would return 
to Louisiana to accept service of 
contempt of court citations is- 
sued by a New Orleans judge. - 
The citations grew out of the 4- 
month strike of 1,500 UPWA 
members at the Godchaux and 


_ Colonial sugar refineries at Re- 


serve and Gramercy, La. The 
three union leaders face possible 
maximum sentences of a year in 
jail and $1,000 fine each. 

* 


A CONTRACT including a 
non-discrimination clause was 
concluded in Virginia between 
the AFL Tobacco Workers Intl, 
Union and the Black Leaf Co. 
It is believed to be the first con- 
tract in the south with a non-dis- 
crimination clause. A I12%e 
hourly wage increase and fringe 
benefits were also won. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
contract offer was branded “in- 
nag d and unanimously re- 
jected by the GE conference 
Board of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 
The Board represents 30,000 
UE workers in 25 GE plants ‘and 
instructed the union’s negotiat- 
ing committee to continue talks 
with the company. UE charged 
the company was bringing on 
depression with its offer of 5c 
to 10c Jess an hour than other 
major settlements. The CIO- 
IVE has om gee the company 
terms but UE has appealed to 
IVE workers to join in rejecting 
the terms. 

STRIKING garment: workers . 
at the Serbin, Inc. factory in 
Fayetteville, Tenn., held solid 
ranks despite new arrests and 
without labor's traditional right 
to picket. On July 28 Chancel- 


ABOR AFFAIRS 
“Contempt Rap 


lor R. E. Lee banned picketing 
of all Serbin plants in the state. 
Still pending were contempt 
charges against 23 strikers for 
alleged violation of the 1,000 

foot no-man’s an injunction, — 


. A SPONTANEOUS walkout 
won swift reinstatement of J.B, 
| Williamson, a switch foreman on 
the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road in Birmingham. Williamson 
was fired for allegedly beating 
up an armed scab. Employes in 
all crafts immediately left their 
jobs and within a day “William- 


son was reinstated. 
7 


THE AFL Injernational Ty- 
pographical Union voted not to 
become part of the merged CIO- 
AFL organization unless in- 
fringement on the autonomous 
rights of the unions are elimin- 
ated from the proposed constitu- 
tion. The ITU took steps in the 
form of approval of an amend- 
ment to its constitution by the 
union’s palace, last week, 

AGREEMENT was reached 
in Washington, D.C., ending the 
52 day transit strike with a 15e 
hourly wage increase for the 
AFL workers and a 3c fare rise 
for the commuters. The wage 
increase for the 3,000 mechanics 
and operators of the Capital 
Transit Co., will be paid in two 
installments: 10c now and Se 
next July 1. 

THE NATIONAL Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) has ap- 
plied for an injunction against 
the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters charging 


them with an illegal secondary 
boycott in the combined strike 
and organizing drive among ap- 
ple cannery workers in the Santa 
Rosa district of California. 


Harvester Strike Highlights Wage Fight 


to bg 15-cent hourly pattern al- 


A STRIKE of farm equip- 
sad workers, with 18 Inter- 
national Harvester plants em-| 
ploying 40,000 workers shut 
down, highlighted the latest 


developments on the 1955 wage 
bargaining front. 


The Harvester workers ‘were 
to be joinedby nearly 18,000 work- 
ers Of the Allis-Chalmers chain of 


six gy: ha as negotiations with this 
uipment manufac- 


germ 


raise, a layoff-pay plan and other 
concessions, 
* 


MEANWHILE, all indications 
were that the United Mine Work- 
ers may avoid a struggle with the 
Southern Coal Operators who, it 
was reported, show signs of capitu- 

ety, Ove the agreement —* with. 

orthern operators B petra ing 
for an immediate raise of $1.20. a 
day, 80. oo more By ni lg 
The miners also bonged 0 
cessions on vaca 
mium pay for work 


pay and pre 
The United Rubber | Workers 


the field. 


and Machine Workers, 
ing 30,000 yee 


"Workers in 25 of 
eye, sharply sendin Mike e 
company on the basis of a five-| time 


| year 
annual raises of about three per-} 


cent, The pact which James : B. 


‘THE UNITED Electrical, Radio 


Electrical 


UE-CIO’s settlement with the 


of contract terms and 


to yp 
| “amiaaie love oe > 


—a : > 
» 
. ————_ sas 


have authorized a strike Aug 
an overwhelming vote, if 


bi come cana pl 
the first half of 1 


set in settlement with Ana- 
cond ‘Kennecott and. — 
* 
THE 139,000 Chrysler pee 
31 by 
y that 
the th anogp mg to come 
with a ta terms. 

through y Partai ederation of La- 
settlement for 
indicates raises 
from seven to 12 cents an 
considerably above last year's 
But the sim%ivey also shows 
the later months of the. half 
showed a substantially higher 
than in the earlier 
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ae DETROIT. — theanes a former!President Eisenhower, following 

" GI, Sanford Waxer had listened to|the resignation of former Secretary 

_ Mousic im someéone’s house, he is| Stevens. 

¢harged with havin “Communist; GI, Waxer, is charged with as- Sites 
: a and is a honor-| sociating with Saul and P | 


ge. Wellman, Harold and Hope Smi DETROIT. — The Council of | package that would keds thou-' \UP beef and if it can't be settled 


Entering into the picture to in-| and Waxer’s brother in law, UAW 
vestigate Hes dolar Keown af Sexi leader Leo Shaffer, shop chairman UAW stewards at Plymouth local sands of workers of even a few jat a plant level then its a strike- 


: \51, UAW-CIO has voted unani-| crumbs, is what Chrysler <s offer-jable issue. 
} ate a goed tees > none| of the GM Diesel plant here. oad y that all wheels will stop se ing.” Meanwhile the corporation 
Brucker old time f a i ndid oo According to press reports the| midnight, Aug. 31 if the demands| An analysis. of some others -of|with the help of the Detroit 
for U. S. a ‘in 1896 f ate| association consisted of listening to| of the union not met by the Chrysler ‘proposals. by union|Times (Hearst), the Detroit News, 
a te in te res Chopin, Mozart records at the! corporation. : GaGg ee Ke hi Dehen Kaeo Press in gone oh 
for their sreyanene mpiadt “iy 4 | home of the Smiths who are musi-| 4s gkesman said, “we will not! 1. Layoffs and rehiring being/out to give the idea that they are 
tihion bustin Bruck ya d i crane. id that the back down an inch from our de-;done on a merit and ability basis joffering Chrysler - workers _ the 
first 7 an cane ak o oe bag me t ” gg bie Ws mand that a production standard would bring back the da ys of/samte as Ford and GM workers 
fore the Wolverine i - ato f b b wd “i ik grievance has to be settled on a‘apple polishers. Thousands of old-'finally got. 
Club, some of whose A ae cs Yoxenggebcs Sam. a Sen stuonineg. fe om) plant level; nor shall we back down| timers now walking the streets | What's missing in the overall 
named as Black oh Reker ve elamscceeteg saw more often in! 0, the position that layoffs and/during this layoff would never get picture of publicity is what be- 
ack Legion heads.| the course of family get = ° ad 
They also circulated his petitions. | The celebarted liberal lawyer,|"°"7iN€ shall be based on. senior-|back. , eens trying “to defeat the back- 
olbecwh wae eon ae ooh Charl ae us wood: def g| , not on the open she thinking 2. The steward system would be ward, weakening steps of Chry- 
to be Secretary of a 7 «a aay is _ of socalled merit and a ility.” (so changed by Chrysler that in/sler, is the union asking for. 
7 wy “Neither shal] we ever agree to| three hours the company wants to The 40-hour call in pay, which 
, destruction of our steward system/allow the steward to handle beefs, Dodge -local seems to have 
“NOTHING SOLID SUPPORTING where Chrysler wants to cut us| he would not be allowed to bargain championed, because 10,000 of its 
| down to 3 hours a day for hand-|about anything the first hour in the;workers since last May got no more 


-~ grievances” the spokseman|morning or the first hour after|than three days a week, still is not 


| ) | Tunch. This is the time auto work-'being pushed. . 
N aye Dodge local 3, the union'¢s know the foremen’ jockey The ‘UAW model clause against 
| | newspaper features a big box on — manpower to suit their{discrimination, seems to have been 
CHAMPAIGN, Ill. — From a leading University of Illinois | page one titled “Chry we Score boo irelegated to the trading off cate- 


economist, V. Lewis Bassie, this week came a sobering warning that | Box: 3. ‘The company wants to bring | gories of negotiations. This despite 
“Production ‘in - outside engineers to settle repeated demands from FEPC 


the current economic “boom” rests on nothing more solid than hot le a Li ; Ispeedup beefs and if the en 1- }committees all over the city. De- 
air. 

Pa Y ieee Profits (Yum-Yum)__. Highest Jeers agree with the company ite these weaknesses a tremen- 

. Bassie, director of the university's Bureau of Economic and Offer to its employees __000”, ‘say so would be final. The union!dous strike vote is being rolled up 


Business Research, said that unwarranted “optimism” is one of the Chrysler cleared. in profits for. Says they want a voice in a speed- ‘against this union- hating companys 
the first six months of 1955, over 


factors inflating the present economic situation. _- $70 million. Production eet r 
“The upward spiral of booming business, high earnings, high ased over the 1954 model, 111 Housewiv Fa Labor, All 
stock prices, easy spending and unrestrained optimism is building bo ag itsirapenmer i nactgt oc es, rm, 


on itself, round by round,” he declared. A UAW spokesman said dat 
| “None of these elements can sustain itself very long without “weasel words in the economic ‘Urge Visits, Trade, with USSR 


the others. The eee is ready to fall apart like a house of cards r =a 
when any portion fails to hold up.” EAST LANSING.—An exchange! editor of the “Nebraska Farmer.” 


Bassie declared that the stock market is being upheld “by many | Bare Criminal Past of visits of housewives between} She said, such an exchange 


professional investors and speculators who expect to get out before 
a break.” He added that restrictions which have been adopted on Of FBI Informer the United States and the Soviet — omote oan yen” 
and the meeting o 


‘ : peace 
‘ess or pte cnompesad wad no real protection against a futiire col _CHICAGO.— A “trial by stool- — to heap: peace “ps as he American Agricultural Editora 
“The stock market is supporting the boom,” said Bassie, “and | P'8®o" blew up in the govern- wage rsta Vid tas urged rf ©Y! Association which she and her hus- 
, the boom is supporting the market.” ment’s face here this week as |“Mrs. America of 1955. band attended sent a message to 
U. S. prosecutors confessed error Allen B., Kline, former president President Eisenhower and Premier 
Bulganin urging development of 
exc 


Pickers Cheated Out of Convicted forthe pecceeton ak | aera the Conta |® housewife exchange program 
convi or the j f am. 

Negro ers f stolen art. works. HEE betray uray Fae se eee | (DETROIT. — Joe McCusker, 

The main witness against |"'#! of Farm Mechanization ©*P"!UAW International Regional Di- 

7. 50 Da b Bea ¢ Kretske was an FBI informer, | ‘ition at Michigan State College|recotr whose jurisdiction includes 

q y y Hy rowers Jean LaFitte, whom the govern- | said he was optimistic about the|Ford plants, told the Michigan 

ment tried to shield from cross- | jnternatioia) situation. hegeeney that he was not opposed 

PORT HURON, Mich. — es sa ay where they _ -ys Am examination concerning his past e growing international real-|t trade opening up between oe 
story this week that highlighted/‘ty to get “some welfare or sleep! as a convict and a narcotics ad- n of our desire for ie ico Union and the automéd 


| a police station. dict. McCusker said that any- 
mtn min wei mc be ly el nd a |S or Slo ye 
pickers on a farm just north of "# g company in Croswell, Roscoe| LaFitte was recruited as a gov-.| Kline also said that “we are using - — ro for the aute work- 
Jnerewho came from Memphis, igner said in typical planter, rege stoolpigeon in 1951 | far more than we like of our time, st 
"lwhite supremacist fashion, “we! * ter he was ordered deported | energy and earnings in military de- 
Tenn., where they had answered a on the basis of his criminal | fonce.” Hey! Have You Heard? 


' 
had a lot of trouble from about 50 rd 
call for farm workers a month ago. ; en He was the principal mpeg be at} The Labor Pres¥ Bazaar will he 
Earnings were to be $8 to $10 a wotkers who didn’t want'to pick. The Lightfoot Defense Com- |. 110) person ee in kick| held Saturday, Sunday, Nov. 19- 
day. “The workers were brought Reigner didn't deny to newsmen) mittee here this week pointed | off the Exposition and eit dele- 20, at Parkside Hall on Fenkcll, 


: that living conditions, were as the} out. that similar stoolpigeon wit- f t f and agro- 
in buses to the Stokely-Van camp de o workers from Tennessee > nesses have been used by the —* Be sg 2 ar ye Bios. The main speaker will be Claude 


farms at Croswell, Mich., there) scr them. He said the depa government in the Smith Act (tion. He welcomed the Soviet visit-| Lightfoot, Smith Act target, na- 
learned ‘that wages were to ment of health through a health cases. ors. The visitors announced their] itonally known Negro leader. 
be $2.50 a day not $8 and $10 @ officer, J. Black, of Sandusky;+ Said committee secretary Leon (desire to purchase farm machinery!’ ‘The committee wants rehabili- 
day like was promised. Mich., and the Michigan State po-| Katzen: “Regardless of the merits | on display. ted n tit 
’ "Then as in the past they were lice had been out to the farms and]. of this case, here we have con- 1. Mrs. Carl De ot of Baal clothing, so will you get } 
forced to live, men and women! given the accommodations an okay,| firmation again of how the gov- |coln, Neb.. mother ‘0 five. ‘ital ready and call us, Woodward 4- 
alike ina building which contained The Negro workers are Open ernment uses the dregs of society...| the suggestion of -the exchange of 9015, we will pick it up. Also look 
only one large room and where|/walker, 20; William Brannen, 17;| i order to o— convictions,” | American and Soviet housewives| for items for sale you can donate 
both sexes had to eat and sleep § | Leroy Ives. 16: 1. K. Wil. Te {while being. at Pg Ex to us. 
and attend the demands of nature. ee shat poeta, / J Bissrttid a r Tell you more next weekl 
They ate found on ~ S. High- son * me his 17 pas old daugh-| The Stockpile gies: |: Ww I ) 
heading as said, to! ter, Ella Louise Wilson Westinghe: inal UK Prepare 
se * : So Does idle: Figures, ase ©P 


Oe War on Raster Piant UE Loeal 
‘Striking Southern Dressmakers, rarhore pe! free Bisosad esting the Nat 


here agairi for the laid off auto! 6. ndependent| the oh SC bes ee a 
Workers Ask Her woe 100,000 of them, who are} United Electrical: Workers. U ictite neantaben agent for the 

e ) of work because of “model! of its intention to cancel a 8,000 workers for many. years. 
: In 1950—a year dfter the UE 


hangeover.” ' Re 
CHICAGO.—Southern workers, for union wages and Com sta-| : f the C 
orn be are appealing to /; eran workers to show sup- “with appli ch the’ contract. Pehle pt “ “Comm 


Leaflets. being distributed this week in the Loop and in the | 
shopping centers appealed for the boycotting of struck 


“gt intentional Ladies Garment Workers asked sid for thei 
Fayetteville, Tenn., which manufactures dresses bearing the | ing part ti : ) wage. , princip 
“Serbin of Miami.” wa : nger . ing, the UE won by 4,600 to 1,123. 
women of Fayetteville ILGWU Local 408 distributed Bet hw : ' In January, 1954, the IVE was 
Setaaaatieg old ctcke to whack a neki lined armed | {un tbe days a week since en + oa waren foe eae 
ein w t as | / eRe URIOn Has 
‘Getbebeonkers ane has tied to intimidate the workers with mass at o'; ERA Y . te ee. See © big dag Machine 
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. Class families. Many Negro an 
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By SID RESNICK 


NEW HAVEN , Conn.—The rampaging floods over 


last week-end caused an unprecedented disaster for the state. Well over a hundred per- 
sons are reported or assumed dead, thousands have been left homeless and many 
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Connecticut's sole Democratic 


more} Congressman is moving the 


thousands will be uable to work 
at their jobs for indefinite ;.julent Naugatuck River and made 


ods of time. The wake of the rescue efforts more difficult. Some 


floods brought alarming shortages of the stricken slum dwellings 
of water and food and the danger|WeTe previously cited as being 
of epidemic became more menac- habards by local housing groups 
ing. A Special Session of the State|0f by the NAACP. There were 
Legislature has been called by the /M4@BY Cases of houses crumbling 
governor and it is expected tayinto the flood waters with their 
meet soon to appropiate funds to/tenants still inside. Credit is due 
cover some of the damage and to the heroic and hours long res- 
approve a reconstruction program. |©U© efforts of local volunteer work- 
Hardist hit were the tenants of ets, U.S. Navy heliocopter pilots, 
old.slum apartments along the riy-(firemen and National Guardsmen. 
er-front and railroad tracks of| Charges of failure to support 
such cities as Waterbury, Nauga-|river dredging and flood control 
tuck and Ansonia. These tenants legislation for the Naugatuck Riv- 
were in the main poor, workingjer in the past; which could have 
reduced the floods’ terrors, were 
Puerto Rican famities also lived in |laid at the door of the GOP Con- 
these devastated sections. gressman Patterson and other lo- 
“The ancient, rickety character ‘cal Republican politicians by State 
of many of these apartment’ houses Representative Garrett Burkitt, an 
undoubtedly hastened their. col- Ansonia Democrat. 
lapse under the impact of the turb-' “We have been at the mercy of 


Landers Workers Fight Company — 
Reneging of Settlement Terms 


wrong way~away from thé peo- 
ple of Connecticut who are 
eager for world peace, who wel- 
comed the Geneva Conference 
and its promise of continued 
negotiations to end the cold war. 

en Rep. Thomas J. Dodd 
refers to the possibility of any 
peaceful settlement of -East- 
West differences, he sounds like 
an echo of the war-mongering 
Sen. McCarthy. Speaking 
the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Dodd revealed the cause 
of his present. doldrums. 

“The people of the U. S. 
swept up in a wave of bound- 
less optimism and’ almost path- 
etic hopefulness, and nearly hys- 
terical in their efforts: to wish 
themselves in a peaceful. world 
situation, stand on the threshold 
of great danger and ‘possible 
disaster.” 

Actually, it is Rep. Dodd ‘him- 
self who is hysterical about aniy 
policy which could lead to a 
peaceful settlement of theseold 
war. Obviously the people wish 
for a “peaceful world situation,” 
Would Dodd rather-have a war? 

In Connecticut union circles, 
Dodd and his friends have en- 
couraged the belief that he is a 


the Naugatuck River for years and 
despite warnings and pleadings, 
ithe state and federal ‘governments 
have done nothinng to protect the 
taxpayers,” Burkitt charged, 
Congressman Patterson, whose} 
reactionary. voting record has oft- 
en been criticized by the labor 
movement, was scored by Burk- 
itt. for having “done absolutely 
nothing for Naugatuck Valley 
flood control.” The Ansonia State: 
Senator also charged other Re- 
publican leaders with “negli- 
gence’ in regard to flood control| 
matters. 


Flood control legislation enact- 
ied during the late ‘30s for the 
Connecticut. River provided for 
sufficient large scale dredging and 
dike building and enabled such 
cities as Hartford and East Hart- 
ford to be safe from floods ever 


since. 
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Last December Dodd ~ was. 
lined’ up with Senators Know- 
land’ and -McCartliy who were 
advocating a blockade of:.the 
China coast ~which the CIO 
sharply opposed- because of its 
warlike potentialities. 

Now Dodd joins with MeCar- 
thy in: sniping at the 
for world peace which the Gen- 
eva conference opened up. Even 
though. CIO president Walter 
Reuther has congratulated Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his Geneva 
efforts, Dodd’s contribution ‘is 
only the sour note, , 

Many political _ observers “in 
Connecticut. are. certain that — 
Dodd will. make a -strong bid 
next er for the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination against 
Chester Bowles. Dodd is evident- 
ly hoping to gain votes and sup- 
port the anti-labor McCar- 
thyites and from organized labor 
at the same time. This playin 
both sides of the street is al- 
ready causing dissatisfaction 
among labor and liberal. groups. 

The Jabor movement, whose 
rank and. file is eager for world 
peace, has the ability to change 
the attitudes of those Democrats 
who seek its support for 1956, 
Such a change is needed not only 
to assure that the peaceful 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—The management of Landers, Frary and Clark Co, is con- 
tinuing its campaign against the union, despite the fact that the settlement reached after 
an 18 week strike registered important gains for the workers. The settlement made with 
Local 207, UE, {Ind)., on Aug, 2, ‘the strike settlement short and wt During the long strike the 2,000 


provided for a 5 percent pay boost! deine the union.” Landers workers fought the open 


next January, for the arbitration Negotiations on the arbitration! strikebreakin 
: g efforts, not only .of| statements oft he CIO and some | more acceptable candidate, 
of the firing of 10 union ‘leaders, procedure for the ten discharged/the company, but also of the police 


AFL unions. voters will surely demand a 
for the ending of the super-senior- union leaders have broken down/and the Republican mayor Scott. , > 


_—————— 
ity status for scabs, for an FEP d h , fusal Vari , h @ | | 
band htt dey He nae at psy SolK OF C Strikers Win Contract 


clause and for better seniority pro-|1 0“) ound by the arbitrator's de- 
UAW-CIO and IAM-AFL., 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The four day strike of- 300 cler- 


pro-labor, liberal congressman promies of Geneva are realized, 
and point to his favorable votes but also to help’ unseat ‘the 
on labor legislation, However, GOP, big business administra- 
Rep. Dodd's persistent anti- tion. If “wrong way” Dodd con- 
negotiation stand runs counter _ tiriues his McCarthyite  snipin 

to many ot fhe foreign policy at world peace, labor and liberal 


visions and grievance procedures. cision if such decision is not to its 


Since ‘the ‘strikes end the Lan. liking, , Under the leadership of Francis J. 
ical workers last week at the Knights of Columbus national 


wean 9 gg we “aye The union is also being attacked a a C sae 393 of the New 
by the IUVE-CIO which is circulat-| Britain Central Labor Union, the headquarters ended with a settlement which provided a 
$2.00 a week wage increase, a sys- Supreme Knight Hart's rosy 


ed j 
enion. Some foremen and super: in cards for an NLRB election to| United Labor Committee to Aid 
visors have been putting pressure ust Loca + ERO DEC Ce a ee tate ee lbeen OF onl inte f . 
; rt f the IUE ized. This committee called street|*¢™ Of union maintenance of Mem), i,15n of the wages he paid was 
on active union members. Numer-|POCOrs Ow aey. er rallies, and a state-wide labor con-|bership, protection of seniority; ft anenged by justin Ma of . 
ference, raised funds, sent rein-|tights and a permanent arbitration); 4) 399° of the AFL ce 
forcements to the picket lines, panel which is expected to bring) worers- International Union. 


ous complaints have been made}™any scabs whom Local 207 has 
by. workers on the manner in which| Charged. “have been exposed by 
: *\future wage boosts. The brie : 
paid for newspaper ads and spon Shia, Lae sthake daitentaid teat ta A ye i rgd bn yr ond 


call-backs and job assignments are|the strike and are now looking for 
taking place. It appears that the, another crag to carry on their com- soced the: Vidéery: Khan Pa 

company is seeking to protect its) P@2y work. af : ) 

scale apelant the legitimate status}. The Landers strike was a ioe strikers were also supported by the weet tip «hey a ole ar raphere $53 weekly. ‘The union 
of union members. The Local 207) experience for-the labor movement|/c#! Democratic State Represent. pear of the say Garr ce pao sought a $10 weekly wage in- 
“News Bulletin” has charged that vol this part of the state ‘and its ky Rene ag sien em Pegg Knight of the fraternal oedie, tebe » sea Loo ay poe vee 
some supervisors are “trying to sell'lessons will not soon be forgotten. E. Hart. ” Irejected Hart's offer of a $2 gh 


Taking note of th t com- 
NUTMEG NOTES wa ns nercaage The clerks struck after being increase. 


pany efforts to undermine the : 

strike settlement, the union has de-|warned by Hart that “anybody! The shocking anti-union attitude 

clared that, “We fought for 18)who walks out will be replaced, | demonstrated Hart and _his 

Flood Sidelights — Many nism and the free world. They piddling wage-olfer unloosed pro- 
trade unionists pitched in as | Will take this look in terms of 

volunteer rescue workers dur- ‘eit own welfare — not of 


weeks and still have plenty of fight|/We will begin accepting (new) ap- 

left. . . we went back to work|plications. ,.. We have very fine|tests from Catholic workers all 

with our heads up through a yap dane agay and good pay.”|cver the state, Hartford's. Arch- 

e. negotiated settlement and not a/A similar warning was placed in a|bishop Henry J. O’Brien also in- 

ing last week ends floods. Also America’s or the USSR's. local newspaper ad. tervened, authorizing a statement 

flooded were the buildings Hartford ~ Sen. Purtell and that the strike “is a matter of se- 
hich h ’ C former Sen. -Benton are going 
ae ouse the state CIO to visit the Soviet Union soon, 
headquarters in Waterbu . and There are as yet no reports of 

and the Mine - Mill and Steel 


rious embarrassment to the church 
t in the archdiocese of Hartford.” 
any Conn, trade union delega- 
locals in Ansonia, More damage isi h : 
was sustained by the three Rub- aan ane i tig so 


nion. 
i enn Locals in Nauga- —  prssteed — 180 ‘Negro school 


teach in pub- 
New London — Contract cov- ic schools in 30 voll gs wend 
ering 4,000 workers at Electric Norwalk-The. recent ‘Repub- 


Bout Co. was signed with man- 

-, bod the Metal Trades . _ gor lace cr sey we 
ia laeagne McCarthyite wheel, : Stroffolino, 
New Britain ~ The 14-week. when it defeated a mayorality 

strike at Skinner Chuck Co, nominee. whom he had support- 

ended when the workers accept- ed, Atty, Sidney Vogel defeat- 

- terms by a vote of 134 to ed Dr. jacob by a vote 52-32. 
- Contract provides a two  Stroffolino, who endorsed Dr, |here, including Benrus Watch Co., opted a pro 

sig wees boost now, a five Jacob, backed the local VFW |and the American Brass Co,,|non-discrimination clause — which 

cent . y hein next Jan- post when it was engaged in its Chase Brass and Copper Co., reads: The ree at agrees that 
‘ ersare represented by Lo- paign in the spring of last year. 1, Ze provision of the demandjof employes: or ‘in: their training, 
cal 1279, UAW-CIO. ~ The Communist (2° SPplemental  unemploymen 


Westport—Former Sen. Ben- Conn. sent a public benefits require, the employer 
_ fon Js another Democrat who telegram to Gov. ibjoft ask . pout 
| y g a g to call a Specia sion 
preciate Geneva ‘spirit. In of the General Assembly to cut 
foreign policy speech at Col- increased taxes and extend rent |f,), 
e Un control | The 
et 


broken strike.” 


Brass Workers to Figh 
For Lay-Off Pay 


WATERBURY, Conn.—Repres-)to begin next month and will ex- 
entatives of 14,00 Conn. brass and|tend into December. 

metal workers’ organized in the} Other contract demands include 
UAW-CIO approved their 1955|preferential hiring by multi-plant 
contract demands, the principal|corporations of workers laid off in 
one being a proposal for a limited/one t and who seek work in 
form of supplemental lay-off pay|an , as well as preferential 
to be financed by the. companies.|hiring. by all’ companies within 
A demand for a 6 cents per hour|the industry. 

general» wage increase was also| In addition to a@ series of de- 
approved by a conference of 50/mands calling for pensioin and 
representatives of 18. area -Armis| hospitalization improvements, the 


f : _’ 
Anti-Bias Law 


Forces Builder 


To Sell Home 
WATERBURY,: Conn. — A 

local building contractor who 

refused to sell. a home-to a Ne-. 


ing insuted: by this SEA 
n sur | . ; 
ne te kot Cae of to 


a 
iversity, Benton said, beyond ‘May 1956. The 
th war may settle down ne, signed by: CP =e 
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Old Saybrook, was car- 
ried on | radio, broadcasts: and in 
many newspapers. . , 
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- Get Subs Now! 


: A reader from California sends us a change of address 

for his subscription and writes: “I cannot afford to miss 
a single copy of your excellent publication, for it has come 
to be a great light to me in this provocative age of Mc- 


Carthy darkness (not to mention the Smith Act Smog) that 


has covered our great country since 1948-49.” And en- 
closed was also a $1 donation. | 


A reader from Massachussetts who renewed his sub- 
scription writes: “It is three p.m. Sunday, July 14 and I 
have already devoured a few articles. My doctor tells me 
my heart isn't intsuch good shape, and I’m 81 years old but 
each issue of the paper does my. heart good.” 


Which is a reminder that all Worker subscribers have 
until Labor Day to get a free cupy of the best book of the 
year—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s autobiography—if they 
subscribe.to the Daily. Worker. Use the sub blank on 


page ll. 


And to all friends, readers and supporters of The 
Worker may we remind you that the current circulation 
drive of the Daily Worker is our major source of income 
and our only hope-to survive until other measures can be 


taken. 
. 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


TORRINGTON, CONN. | 


FROM WATERBURY to Torrington, the bus hugs the bank of 


trial city now virtually 100 
Two more bodies had 
its way, detouring through a cemete 


new flood victims, over a newly 
repaired bridge. They brought 
the death toll to five; with the 
still churning river possibly hid- 
ing more, 

But the vast property destruc- 
tion here spells months of un- 
employment. The heart of the 
business section is gone, or so 
badly damaged and contaminat- 
ed that it must be rebuilt. 


The four big industries which 
supply jobs for most of the city’s 
28,000 population are so badly 
lsat no one avill risk a guess 
as to when they will begin op- 
erating. Torrington will not have 
gas for a month, it is said. Power 
had just been operating a few 
hours and only in certain sec- 
tions. It still has no water at 
all. 

* 


THE.ENTIRE fown has been 
mobilized on a volunteer basis to 
place the original 1,500 flood 
refugees with relatives or others 


on dry ground, to bring in drink- - 


.ing water and distribute flown- 


in food to set up baby clinics 
and rebuild one bridge. The big 
plants are just beginning to put 
crews to work cleaning out the 
muck, They are: American 
Brass Co., most badly hit; the 
Torrington Co.'s three plants, 
making needles, bearings and 
bicycle parts, ‘and Torrington 
ae: Co. making fans. 

ther big employers are Union 
Hardware Co., Warrenton 
Woolen Mill, one-fourti. mile 
from the Newfield road dam, so 
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Typical of the wreckage caused by the rivers of the Connecticut 
valleys is this bridge torn from its moorings, 


that when it broke its entire 
stock of material was soaked, and 
Turner & Seymour, which hoped 
to open next Wednesday. 

Five days after the hurricane- 
rain flood struck, Torrington re- 
mained almost cut off from the 


-A-New Crime: Children Singing 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


“WE ARE all to blame,” 
the governor piously told a 
State Commission on Youth 
and Delinquency holding 


hearings in New York City 
this week, “But 
that is part of 
the past,” he 
added, “We 
must think of 
the future,” 
It is good 
to know that 
Mr. Harriman, 
our Governor, 
je ee is thinking, 
et with all due respect to his 
1igh office, this column submits 
that his cogitations. are suspect 
and require the most intense 
‘scrutiny. 
- For the very day he made the 
~ above observation another hear- 


the “inquiry” into the 
re Sear of 
working-people, JeWish primar- 
ily, go, whic A at the young 
ob many bee elements of 6 
_. state’s population, especially 
o. A profound relation ex- 


ing opened that he demanded be © 
beld, 
cam 


i the same 
_ Rot see it, others do. 


(which means Children’s Land) 
were subpenaed to appear be- 


fore inquisitors. 


_ Little men with big ambitions 
directed the questions, and be- 
hold, we are told in terms of 


horror, that the younlgsters 
learned to sing songs. Song is 
taboo, according to the inquir- 
ers who must somewhere, have 
heard the old bard’s adage that 
he cared not who wrote the laws 
of a nation so long as he could 
write the songs. 

I have not yet heard a lyric 
composed by State Senator Ed- 
ward P. Larkin who heads the 
inquiry but I prefer the compo- 
ser who wrote a well known 
song which includes the line 
“Sweet land of Liberty, of thee 
I sing.” Or I would prefer Ro- 
get’s de Lisle’s “Marsellaise’ to 
any refrain that Governor Har- 
riman may be working on at his 
piano and I say so without fear, 
sight unseen. 


FIRST OF ALL, any man 
can suspect the motives of legis- 
lators who profess concern for 


the welfare of our young, when 


” 


they haul the directdrs of the 
camp before enquiry during the 
time the camp is in session. Oh, 

e hypocrites, who s in the 

oly name of childhood! You 
begin this hearing during a time 
of natural calamity, n the 
rampaging floods have taken the 
lives of many children and. their 
parents. The same edition of 
newspapers that played up the 
inquiry ran notices. that two new 
hurricane areas were building up. 


Naturally ‘all in the camps are . 


apprehensive. The _ legislators 
could at the very minima! least 


world except by helicopter. The- 
town is in a cup in Brass Valley, 
hills on all sides. To.enter it, 
north, south, east or west, it is 
necessary to cross a bridge, But 
all bridges were down, The one 
we crossed so gingerly had taken 
three days to repair. 

“How did you get here?” 
workers at the YMCA building, 
now Red Cross and welfare 
headquarters, asked, unawave 
buses were venturing into Tor- 
rington, 


THE DRY figures supplied by 


E. V. Bighanotti, disaster ren- 
resentative from Eastern. ar a 


headquarters, Red Cross, Wes 1-, 


ington, told only part of the 
story of destruction. He said 
they resulted from a not yet 
completed survey. Only 138 
homes were completely destroy- 
ed, he thought, eight of them, 
including two-story floating 
down the river to be utterly 
wrecked. But in the “major 
damage” classification were 660; 
with 330 showing minor dam- 
age. 

Plants, theaters and, stores 
carefully classed as in the “ma- 
jor damage” column were 220. 

He explained then that may- 
be his estimates were modest. 
Then he told the Daily Worker 
reporter: “It’s too bad you didn’t 
get here earlier, We're sort of 
getting back to normal now. 
We had things organized just 
like a military campaign.” 

He hastily explained he was 


not making any comparison to _ 
a situation resultin 
dropping of a bomb, when_ it~ 


‘from. the 
was suggested in that case he 


wouldnt have any section of the: 


population to help ide relief. 
“tT wish you sell: ieee this,” 
he said; “That ‘in this disaster, 


Torrington proved that the big- 


gest resource the American -na- 
tion has is its people, and their 
ability to work  shoulder-to- 


shoulder, no matter what.may:.. ..., ...) 
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- “York is a ‘drop joint’ for a well- 


| Asia. 


- people is necessarily secret, but 
it is a rich source of intelligence tions, Meany and the AFL's execu- 
'tive council, in a public reply to|foreign affairs, That is why the 


popu r base. They are actually| 


a decisive 


_ “unity” of course. 


: _,, Stone role only confirms from a|the main issue the grievance ma- 
=: Soh de Saki, olga Atel ony et ey 
Eades nee more! pany had already off 
a dhe bite 5 , 44 ; | 
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A Labeor ‘Columnist Exposes Meany 


By GEORGE MORRIS | : 
JAY LOVESTONE, for 25 years a renegade from 
architect of the AFL bureaucracy’s policy on international 


writes a 
prominent labor columnist. 

This description of the “mystery” 
man in the AFL’s apparatus; secre- 
tary of its “Free Trade Union 
Committee” and drafter of George 
Meany’s foreign policy “line’ is 
given in Edwin A. Lahey’s column 
of the Aug. 20 Chicago - Daily 
News. Lahey, columnist on labor 
affairs for the Knight chain of 
papers, is one of the few writers 
regarded as “friendly” among _la- 
bor leaders. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the late -Philip 
Murray and was a pallbearer at 
his funeral. 


His column on “Lovestone; AFL 
mystery man” is, in fact, designed 
as a “friendly” piece to show how 
this man, once a leader in the 
Communist Party is “expiating” for 
his “sins” by serving as a “power- 
ful influence in the AFL” against 
Communism. He writes: 

“Lovestones office in New 
known system of intelligence 
agents who keep Lovestone up to 
date on affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain both in Europe and in 


“Lovestone insists rather sheep- 
ishly that there is no formal con-|that the AFL’s international °af- 
nection between himself and the) faits for which hundreds of thou- 
Central Intelligence Agency, nor|sands of dollars are appropriated 
between him and the Department) under Lovestone’s care, is essenti- 
of State. | ally “Project” X"—spy service—and 
“But it'can be stated without) has nothing in common with sound 
equivecation that the CIA, head-jand realistic examination of world 
ed by Allen Dulles; the brother of|affairs and how they affect the 
the Secretary of State, has in recent} interests of the workers. 
years obtained much of its prim-} The Lovestone role, so well de- 
ary information about international) .4,.4 by Lahey, explains the 
Communism from Lovestone.” y 72: Ok 
+ amazing senselessness and Mc- 
LAHEY’S column presumably | Carthy-like nature of the AFL's 
aims to show the inside influences foreign policy. statements, especi- 
within the AFL's bureaucracy that! a}ly as expounded by Meany. It 


determine its forei jlicy. He 
er : ‘lis ceadeaniel: anti- explains why the AFL, leaders are 


Sovieteer who is also on David Du-|today going against the stream in 
binsky’s pay roll as secretary of | behalf of their reactionary and pro- 
the garment union’s international) WF Position. Even President Eis- 
affairs committee, as the “real enhower expressed a postion for 
mystery man” on “cloak and dag-| peaceful coexistence. 

ger’ matters and who has most of} Even conservative forces in 
his life been “preoccupied with American life have applauded the 
the arts of intrigue, espionage and|outcome at Geneva. The turn of 
subversion.” He also describes'sentiment among the people—be 
Lovestone as in effect turning the|they workers, farmers or people 
two labor committees he heads in- in high circles—is best illustrated 
to spy agencies. for the CIA, He |by the reception accorded the So- 


( 


Communism and today the 
affairs, is a boss over a net- 


«work of international intelligence operatives and is a key informer for Allen Dulles’ Central 
~ Intelligence Agency, 


Vienna congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions with his advisor on international affairs,’ Jay Lovestone, 
at his side. 


|tiate for a peaceful solution of 
problems. 

| * 

| THERE isn’t a labor leader in 
ithe country who would today con- 
‘sider it the “popular thing” — to 
‘stand. up and spout Meany’s line 
or ebject to an exchange of dele- 
gations. The AFL's electrical 
unions journal and numerous 
‘other organs of equally conserva- 
tive AFL-line papers, have ap- 
plauded Geneva and the idea of 
exchange of delegations. Meany 
is not speaking for the AFL but 
is trying to blackjack AFL affili- 
‘ates into his line through an AFL 
Council decision. 


This strange situation that is so 
puzzling to people not familiar 
‘with the “insides” of the American 
labor movement, is largely due to 
the fact that persons who haven't 
the remotest responsibility to the 
trade unionists of America—in- 
triguers like Lovestone, the group 
around the New Leader, mainly 
subsidized from Dubinsky’s treas- 
‘ury, fugitives from Socialist jus- 
tice, like Raphael Abramovich the 


Says Lovestone is a “magnet” for, viet farm delegation, and the | old counterrevolutionery who is 


people behind the “Iron Curtain” equally warm welcome the Amer- | also 


who have “soured.” ficans met in the USSR. But while 


“Lovestone’s trade with these |hardly anyone considers it “smart” 
to oppose such exchange of delega- 


subsidized by Dubinsky’s 
forces, these and CIA operatives, 
have a stranglehold on AFL 
foreign affairs. 


There is no real examination of 


for our own CIA.” 


Lahey’s disclosures are not news a letter of this writer prorewne an! AFL, is: today practically alone in 


to readers of this paper. Many exchange of labor delegations, is- 
times we have noted in these col-| sued a statement of rejection. 

umns that Lovestone is in the very) The AFL council also issued a 
center of a tiny clique of profes-|lengthy statement, implemented 
sional Soviet-haters who spend|by Meany’s statements, estimating 


their lives in plotting anti-Soviet} Geneva as a “zero-zero’ and re-|be silent on exchange of 1m. : 
the 


war provocations. They have no gretting even an effort to nego- 


ired hands of the Meanys. They, : 
are not elected to their positions, arVv as e> 
eng ey Se responsible to - ad | 
one but their paymasters, T ey| et 
are not subject to pressure or sen-' A STRIKE of farm er. 
timent. The workers don't even ment workers, with 18 Inter-: 
know who they are. But they have national Harvester plants em- 


uence on the AFL’s| ploying 40,000. workers shut 


position on international affairs.| down, highlighted the latest 
The CIO leaders, unfortunately, developmests gh the 1955 wage 
are in large measure submitting bargaining front. 


to these “experts’—in the name of The Harvester workers. . were 


+ to be joined by nearly 18,000 work- 
CHARACTERISTIC of _ the ers of the Allis-Chalmers chain of 
combination, is the photo in the’ six plants as negotiations with this 
AFL's Federationist of July show-| major. farm-equipment manufac- 
ae Meany seated as delegate at'turer became deadlocked. 


Vienna congress of the Con-| ‘The bulk of the Harvester work- 
federation of Free: Trade Unions ers jumped the gun with walkouts 
with “mystery man” Lovestone, ‘sain to Monday midnight’s dead- 
his hired adviser, at his side. ine. But negotiations continued 

Lahey’s description of the Love: | after the strike took full-effect with 


the trade union world on the posi- 
tion it is following. ‘Even the CIO 
gteeted the results at Geneva (al- 
‘though not too warmly) and _ its 
leaders find it more practical to 


‘tions than to frontally attack 


f Sets 


ward 


; to picket. On July 28 Chancel- 


AFL 


idea as the AFL leaders are doing. 

The CIO leaders are yielding at 
least a little to the great change 
that is sweeping the world to- 


contacts between the 


ples of 
the east and west. The 17 old 
men on the AFL council are let- 


an era of peace and closer 


THE WEEK IW IL 


® Helstein Faces 


RALPH HELSTEIN,. Presi- 
-sident of the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers said that he 
and two ‘associates would return 
to Louisiana to accept service of 
contempt of court citations is- 
sued by a New Orleans judge. 
The citations grew out of the 4- 
month strike of 1,500 UPWA 
members at the Godchaux and 
Colonial sugar refineries at Re- 
serve and Gramercy, La. The 


maximum sentences of a year in 
jail and $1,000. fine each. 
a . 


A CONTRACT including a 
non-discrimination clause was 
concluded in Virginia between 
the AFL Tobacco Workers Intl. 
Union and the Black Leaf Co. 
It is believed to be the first con- 
tract in the south with a non-dis- 
crimination clause. A  12%4c 
hourly wage increase and fringe 
benefits were also won. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
contract offer was branded “in- 
adequate” and unanimously re- 
jected by the GE conference 
Board of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 
The Board represents 30,000 
UE workers in 25 GE plants and 
instructed the union's -negotiat- 
ing committee to continue talks 
with the company. UE charged 
the company, was bringing on 
depression with its offer of 5ce 
to 10c less an hour than other 
major settlements. The. CIO- 
IVE has accepted the company 
terms but UE has appealed to 
IUE workers to join in rejecting 
the terms. 

STRIKING garment workers 
at the Serbin, Inc. factory in 
Fayetteville, Tenn., held solid 
ranks despite new arrests and 
without labor's traditional right 


- 


raise, a layoff-pay plan and other 
concessions, 


MEANWHILE, all indications 
were that the United Mine Work- 
ers may avoid a struggle with the 


Southern Coal Operators who, jit 
was reported, show signs of capitu- 
lating to the agreement signed with 
the Northern operators idi 
for an immediate raise of $1.20 a 
day, 80 cents more next April. 
The miners also gained some con- 
cesSions on vacation pay and pre- 
mium pay for work $ y and 
Sunday. : 


The United Rubber : ‘Warkers 
stepped into the wage fight by in- 


source friendly to the bureaucracy|chinery, seniority and others not 


een 


pete es 


ing a 60-day notice fo rae , 
demands and layoff-pay for 15, 


B. G. Goodrich Co, work 


Si annual raises of about three per- 


DFE iry tO siImMl2 
MIMIC UPS cattotigthiot, featte Efe 
8 ois | Te o a8 ; 


the field, 
* 


* THE UNITED Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers,- represent- 
ing 30,000 General Electrical 
Workers in 25 of the company's 
plants, sharply condemned the 
JUE-O80’s — settlement with the 
company on the basis of a five- 
year freeze of contract terms and 


cent. The pact which James B. 
Carey now seeks to get approved 
in his union’s locals also aban- 
doned, the “No. 1 demand”—layoff 
pay—without an explanation to the 
members. — | 7 

The UE is still bargaining for its 


own ; | 
The nationwide cop strike 
of the Mine, “Mill | | 


Smelter : 


iE LALLA LD CE CN 


Strike Highlights Wage Fight - 


ting Lovestone take care of their 
world affairs. | 


ABOR AFFAIRS | 
“Contempt? Rap 


® No Dixie Discrimination Clause 


lor R. E. Lee banned picketing 
of all Serbin plants in the state. 
Still. pending were contempt 
‘charges against 23 strikers for 
alleged violation of the 1,000 
foot no-man’s aan injunction, 


A SPONTANEOUS walkout 
won swift reinstatement of J.B. 
Williamson, a switch foreman on 
the Louisville & Nashville. rail- 
road in Birmingham. Williamson 


three union leaders face possible + .was fired for allegedly beating 


up an armed scab, rane er in 
all crafts immediately left their 
jobs and within a*day William- 
son was Maret 


THE AFL International Ty- 
pographical Union voted not to 
become part of the merged CIO- 
AFL organization unless _in- 
fringement on the autonomous 
rights of the unions are elimin- 
ated-from the proposed constitu- 
tion. The ITU took steps in the 
form of approval of an amend- 
ment to its constitution by the 
union’s convention last week. 

| * 

AGREEMENT was reached 
in Washington, D.C., ending the 
o2 day transit strike with a 15c 
hourly wage increase for the 
AFL workers and a 3c fare rise 
for the. commuters. The wage 
increase for the 3,000 mechanics 
and operators of the Capital 
Transit Co., will be paid in two 
installments: 10c now and 5c 
next July 1. - 


THE NATIONAL Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) has ap- 
plied for an_ injunction against 
the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters charging 
them with an illegal secondary 
boycott in the combined strike 
and organizing drive among ap- 
ple cannery workers in the Santa 


- 


Rosa district of California. 


to the 15-cent hourly pattern al- 
ready set in settlement with Ana- 
ole. Kennecott and Phelps- 
Dodge. " 


THE 139,000 Chrysler workers 
have authorized a strike Aug 31 by 
an overwhelming vote, if by that 
time the company fails to come 
through with acceptable terms. 

An American Federation of La- 
bor survey of wage settlement for 
the first half of 1955 indicates raises 
range from seven to 12 cents an 
hour, considerably —— year's 
level, But the’ survey also shows 
that the later months of the half 
ear showed a substantially higher 
level than in the earlier months. 
The AFL expects that the influence 
of the major settlements, like those 


of steel," auto, mining and others 


md Refi will an even 
? + ie ' for’ = ‘% : 
ABOTG Chet” Gamma A edt Oo Srtd- 
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‘OF 1955; 
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‘We'd Be Happy to Trade with You’ 


: . CHICAGO: 


The “glad hand” extended to the touring Soviet farm delegation by Americans from 
One coast to the other was first of all a greeting in the spirit of peace and friendship. But 
in addition, the warm welcome was also in anticipation of expanded East - West trade. 

| The prospect was. joyfully greeted FE ; : 
by industrialists, farmers, workers trust and confidence” between the 

throughout the recent 85-day tour|U.S. and USSR. 

of the Soviet agricultural group. “The warmth and sincerity of 
There was much talk of trade|the welcome extended to you by 
paring tet tour, And many Amer-|Our people, and to our- American 
~ fean hosts of the visiting group|farm delegation in Russia by your 
indicated they are ready to people, are expressions of the de- 
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world peace and would be a major | could sell you a couple of hundred 
step in expanding markets for the} million bushels of grain a year. 
current big supply of U. S. farm Your people would like our _prod- 
products, ucts and we're ready to sell.” ~ 
It would be to the advantage} The Soviet group _listened,* 
of the U. S., he said, to trade such|smiled and wrote it all down in 
why it is that a conservative or-| products as cotton, wheat and/|their notebooks, And then they 
ganization. like the 1,500,000- pork, . went on to express their dee 
member American Farm Bureau * agreement with Hill when he said: 
Federation. has come in recent} WHEN the Soviet farm delega-| “It is my hope that we can start 
\ -eks to look favorably on East-!tion came to Des Moines, they got)trading with Russia—not just a 
West trade. this “sales pitch” first hand from | little, ut extremely~trade that is 


egin 
battering down the U.S. State a sire of the American and Russian| Charles B. Schuman, president|Howard Hill, Iowa Farm Bureau mutually advantageous and will 
partment restrictions which stand/peoples to know each other better| of the AFBF, made a speech in| president, who told them: help to establish péace.” 


in the way of East-West trade. jand to live in a world of peace,”| East Lansing, Michigan recently,}. “We'll be glad to sell you the| “Yes,” answered Matskevich, “to 
* he said. where he said that trade with the} products of 80 million hogs for|trade is certainly better than to 
MOTIVATING Americans is 


Previous to this friendly meet-' Soviet Union would contribute to 


| This indicates to some degree 


the next four to five years, We fight.” 


f 


market.” 
} 


~ Carter’s “resignation” was the with- 
- gadio. station by a number of its 


the vast glut, over-production, the 
threats of depression, unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcies, based on the 
following disturbing facts: _ 


® Without wanting to, the U.S. 
government has virtually “cornered 
the market” on numerous crops 
now in huge surplus, stored in 
warehouses, airplane — hangars, 
mines and caves. 

® Farm machinery is once again} 
beginning to pile up in plant yards 
and around dealers’ agencies. 

® Packinghouse companies are 


\papers had tried to provoke an 


ing, one of the Chicago news- 


“incident.” They recalled that ‘in 
“egpinge oi Russia there had 
een an International Harvester 
plant and that this plant had al- 
legedly been “taken over” by the 
Russians. The Chicago Sun-Times 
built up this story and wanted to 
“make something of it” when the 
Soviet delegation visited the Har-| 
vester plant here. | 

Instead,. McCaffrey madé men- 


very much interested in the Soviet 
bid for trade in certain surplus 
products, An Armour & Company. 
spokesman told us that the USSR 
is apparently willing to buy hides 
and also fats which he said “are 
now a drug on the American | 


* 

THE TRADE angle helps to 
explain the lavish friendliness to- 
ward the Soviet delegation by 
even ultra-conservative industrial- 
ists and heads of farm organiza- 
tions, some of whom have made 
a career out of their hostility to 
the Soviet Union. | 

The pressure of a shrunken and 
still shrinking market for American 
surpluses, has weaned some of 

groupings towatd ‘a favor-' 
able attitude to East-West trade. 
That tells part of the story as to 
why the Soviet delegation receiv- 
ed such warm welcome not only 
from workers and small farmers, 
who are most concerned « with 
peace. There was similar talk of 
peers and friendship from wealthy 
idwest interests long typified by 
the McCarthyite and so-call 
isolationist attitudes of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

John. McCaffrey, president of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany is considered the “super- 
salesman” of the farm implement 
industry. In his little speech of 
greeting to the Soviet farm delega- 
tion as they arrived to tour through 
the big Chicago IHC Tractor 
Works, he couldn't resist trying to 
“sell” the Russians on the so-call- 
ed free caterprine system, 


BUT McCAFFREY’S speech 


eq |among other things. 


dealt mostly with deve oping 
“understanding and good wil} an 


have served Russian farmers” and 

went on to propose that “perhaps 

more will be used in the future.” 
* 

THE POSSIBILTIES for vast; 
trade in farm -machinery were 
emphasized by Soviet delegation 
leader V. VY. Batskevich, who 
spoke of the Soviet need for trac- 
tors, especially those nH models 
with earth-moving -attachments. 

The prospects for trade in meat 

roducts are considred to be more 
imited. However, William ' Wood 
Prince, president of Chicagos 
stockyards, has emerged as an 
open champion of East-West trade. 

Prince visited the Soviet Union 
last year and came back with the 
announcement that he was going 
to try to convince the U. S. State 
Department to lift the barriers to 
East-West trade. 

When. the Soviet © delegation 
visited the Chicago stockyards, 
they -were warmly. greeted by 
Prince. He sent some time pri- 
vatedly with Matskevich, reported- 
ly discussing the’ matter of trade 


The prospect of trade with the: 
Soviet Union, China “and the 
Eastern democracies has a wide 
appeal for American farmers, as 
seen ‘in the statements by farmers 
and farm organization leaders in 


recent weeks. 
. 


THEY POINT out that the 
lard surplus is oné of the factors 
which keeps. the price of hogs’ 
sinking. They cite the present, 
lack i a ruarket for U. S. soybean, 
oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil, And 
they show that the socialist coun-| 
tries are a vast market for precisely 
these products. ~ 


_-- — —  —e 


~— ee Hee ee 


How Southern Patriots Got 
Rid of A Racist Broadcaster 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 
‘JHE AMERICAN ' STATES 
Rights Association suffered a ma- 
i setback when Ace Carter, its 
ding spokesman, in Alabama, 
was driven off the air after a cam- 
paign of protests by labor, Jewish, 
Negro and ‘liberal groups. Acting 
independently of each other, these 


carried on a campaign of} 
a ee calls to the radio’ station 
and letters to the Federal Commu- 


nications Commission. One of the 
most decisive factors in forcing 


drawal of advertising from the 


. Prior to the last of April, Ace} 
' Carter had ee ee daily 


ree ee 


States Rights Association. The! 
United Nations, the U. S. Supreme, 
Court, the NAACP, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the Southern Regional Council and) 
the Birmingham News are some! 
of the organizations he ‘labeled 
either as “Communist fronts” or. as’ 
tools of the Communists, 4] 

The Birmingham News, while in| 
disagreement with the Supreme, 
Court decision on integration in| 
the public schools, had urged that, 
its readers follow a course of mod-| 
eration in dealing with the ques-' 
tion. Carter frequently attacked | 
the whole a moderation and 
issued thinly veiled calls for vio- 

Although cut off from one of 
the- main avenues for his hate 


tion of the fact that “our machines “ 


ig ' ~ :" ," _ _ 
¢ vs es 4 : 
sy oe oe) “ 
he 7 “tp 4 rte’ * fad. 
is} on i» 
i pS! a 
. , ‘ wee 
<y> “hat are, 
af ‘eg ‘ - “ey 
‘a ~ nd 


Vladimir Matskevich (second from left), head of the Russian farm delegation visiting this 
country, studies first electric light. bulb invented by Thomas A. Edison, displayed in the Edison 
Menlo Park Laboratory in Dearborn, Mich. In photo at right, Matskevich looks at the first model 
A Ford car on exhibition at the Ford Museum in Dearborn. (Federated Pictures). | 


—, 


We continue the series of ex- 
cerpts from the autobioraphical 
book, False Witness, by Harvey 
Matusow, published by Camer- 
on & Kaln (paper-bound  edi- 
tion, $1.25; cloth-bound, $2.50). 
In earlier installments, we re- 
printed, in Matusows own 
words, his account of the part 
he played in smear attacks on 
two tnions, the International 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelt- 
er Workers and the Distributive 
Processing and Office Workers. 
In the following excerpt, we be- 
gin Matusow's story of the job 
he did--for pay--on the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, é 

MY FIRST assignment (for 
the Ohio Un-American <Activi- 
ties Commission) was to get the 
names of all Gommunists in Day- 
ton. I was being tested to de- 


termine my value as an investi- 


gator. 

Dayton had been the strongest 
center of the United Electrical 
Workers in Ohio and was also 
the first city where a large sec- 
tion of the UE bolted and joined 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers—CIO. The com- 
mission's plan of investigation 
was to go into city after city 
—Dayton, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, 
Youngstown and. others—all the 
key industrial cities of Ohio, and 

rove the UE was “Communist- 
ominated.” I accepted my as- 
signment in Dayton knowing it 


would. either make me or. break™ 


me. oss 
I didn’t have any leads or 
names of Communists in Dayton. 
to — ss It was no 


a 
* 


to the files Pied, 
Fle pet Ahh 


mation from the Police Depart- 
ment informants. It was accur- 
ate enough for my purposes... . 

One other important source 
of information for me was the 
International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers—C10, a group of 
unionists who had broken from 


the UE. They cooperated with 
the commission and then used 
the commission's report to at- 
tack their rival, the UE. The 
staff of LUE District 7 was at my 
disposal. I received names, dates 
and places’ of UE activities. 
There was little concern as to 
the effect the information would 
have on the workers in those 
lants under a UE contract. The 
UE leaders frankly admitted 
that their cooperation with the 
commission would have a harm- 
ful effect on future UE contract 
negotiating. 

There was one IUE man who 
wouldn't play the game. He de- 
clared frankly that he had at 
one time been a Communist, but 
when called upon to testify be- 
fore the McCarran committee he 
refused to name names. Not on 
the basis of the Fifth Amend- 
mient. He gave reasons based on 
respect he had for those with 
whom he had a_political disagree- 
ment, but whom he refused to 
crucify. q . + 

Ohio was a largely industrial 
state, and the commission con- 
centrated all of its activities in 
the industrial communities where 
the trade unions were strong: Its 


industrial work was concenerated 


ed, and in my.work I was in 
ge touch with the manage- 
ment, depended great- 
ae the industrialists of Ohio 
income. One such 


in areas where the United Elec-__. 
trical Workers Union was locat-_ 


Ga Glider Of Ss Abe 


My Un-American Days 


other group is a private investi- 
ret organization headed by a 
olonel Warner. Colonel Warn- 
er is also inf charge of civil de- 
fense for the state of Ohio. His 
top-secret organization maintains 
comprehensive files and lists of 
people and organizations, Its 
services are sold to,plants and 
business concerns not only in 
Ohio, but throughout the United 


States. ... 

The Alliance Manufacturing 
Co. of Alliancé, Ohio, financed 
the publication of a booklet by 
the Keep America Free Council 
which attacked the UE. The 
union had a contract with Alli- 
ance Co. ,.. 7 

In Ohio I cooperated with 
management and its attempts tto 
rid itself of the “trouble-makers” 
in the unions. I worked behind 
the scenes with the Ohio commis- 
sion and General Motors’ Frigi- 
daire Division, the Master Elec- 
tric Co., the GHR Foundry and 
others. I was in contact with the 
personnel departments .of these 
plants as an investigator for the 
commission. I was invited to go 
through their files~and their re- 
ports on the activities of employ 
es. Frequently the’ accusation 


that someone was a Communist 
or pro-Cemmunist was originally 
made by management,. I was 
given information received from 
informers. 

All of the information went in- 
to the commission’s files and was 
used for the hearings on Com- 
munism in Dayton. Subpenas 
were served on leaders. of 
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_ By LESTER RODNEY 


"ITS OVER a week now 
since the frustrated Walter 
_witchhunt left town ahead of 
schedule after being shellack- 


ed by the rousing seore of 22- 
1 in its attempt to find stoolpigeons, 
rats -and informers in the show 
_ business. © (Let's have another 
chorus of “There's No Business 
Like Show Business!”) As newspa- 


pers measure such things, the ac- — 


tual details of what happened in 
_ the high ceilinged chamber of 
Foley Square’s 17th floor-are an- 
cient history by the next weekend's 
paper. And yet it is fact that peo- 
le who eould not get to the 
Leni are insatiably thirsty for 
the fullest details of the way in 
which these splendid men and 
women of the show world met the 
enemy on his own home grounds, 
under his loaded rules, and put 
him to rout. You see, so much 


happens in just one hour of give. 


and take between an “unfriendly 
witness’ and the inquisitors that 
the BEST newspaper reporting 
ee was the Daily Worker's by 
ar) can. still 7 astily pick a 
few of the highlights and leave 
— of interest and meaning un- 
told, 


With this in mind, and feeling 
that one lucky enough to have sat 
in on a few of the afternoon ses- 
sions should share what he saw 
and heard with as many people 
as possible, your reporter now takes 
you inte the hearing room on 
Thursday afternoon, 2 p.m., Aug. 
18 to let you savor the flavor and 
ite of one of the witnesses (and 
the im t thing he did about 
the Fifth Amendment). 


He is: Ivan Black, a vigorous 52 
year old Brodway-famous public 
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| |some leather cover and lays it 
= | right on the table in front of him. 
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THREE of the “unfriendly 


tion.” Right, Martin Wolfson of 


question on signing peace petitions with “I have always been in- 


99” 


relations and publicity man, rated 
the tops in his hard bitten field, 
a man voted by 600 newspaper 
and magazine editors as the coun- 
trys “Number wry Starmaker.” 


AS HE TAKES his seat at the 
long table and the host of camera- 
men bang away with picture after 
picture, Black says cheerfully in a 
voice that can be heard clear back 
to the last standee, “Fellows, | 
don’t mind my picture being teken, 
just one thing I have to ask, for 
goodness sakes don’t let a picture 
of me looking downhearted get 
into the papers, because I’m not!” 

With this clear, he starts to an- 
~ swer the routine opening questions 
of committee counsel Tavenner, 
but. somehow his answers are not 
routine, you know right well from 
the start despite the surface politi- 
ness that these are antagonists, not 
friends. (After a few minntes Black 
squints at the light coming in from 
behind Tavenner’s shoulder and 
asks to have the blinds on that 
particular window drawn “so I can 
see you as well as you see me.” 
He doesn't CHARGE aa little psy- 


ap ye warfare trick, mind you). 
_And also, from the start, it is 
clear that he is not to be brow- 
beaten into losing his poise or his 
voice, -A newspaperman near me 
at the press table on the first day 
watching “Bus Stop” actor Lou 
Polan roar down the committee 
had observed admiringly “I’ve seen 
these babies conduct hearings be- 
. fore, they're a bunch of ham actors 
themselves, but brother, this time 
they're up against PROS!” 


Name, where born, tell this com- 


mittee your educational’ and em- 
plo t background, 

| in Philadelphia, name Ivan 
Black. . .. aay other spelling of 
your last name 


ly and become absolutely frantic 


ow One of the Unfriendly 22'H 


their great hoax about people “hid- 
ing something” when they “take 
the Fifth.” Rep: Scherer of Ohio, 
an ‘otter-eyed little man with a 


tiny ‘mustache and high collar, 
turns on his swivel chair and says 
“When you invoke the Fifth 
Amendment you mean | ecause to 
answer the question would tend 


correct?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Black 
snaps back. “If you want me toe 
read from the Constitution, with 
which you may not be familiar, I'll 
be happy to,” and he forthwith 
extracts a bound copy of the Con- 
stitution of the land from a hand- 


Scherer turns to Chairman Wal- 
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, actress Sarah 
evolutionary War and 


Cunningham, whose family fought in the 
“believed in freedom of association.” Below, right, actor Lou Polan 
of the Broadway hit “Bus Stop,” who called the hearing an inquisi- 


“South Pacific,” who answered a 


terested in peace, and peace is winning.” 


newspaperman. His eyes came 
around later, but by then... . 


“The depression was on. There 
were a lot of unemployed profes- 
sions in America during the de- 
pression, but the MOST unem- 
ployed profession must have been 
the architects.” 


Yes, he worked “for the govern- 
ment” once, heading up the Radio 
Division of the Federal Theatre 
until he said to the three anti- 
New Deal Congressmen, “the Fed- 
eral Theatre was wiped out by 
Congress on July 1, 1938.” 

And now came the first “real” 
uestion. Did you, Mr. Black, ever’ 
do public relations: work for Cafe 
Society? 

Here- Black managed to strike. at 
the heart of the. witchbunters 
foulest deception, that the invok- 
ing of the constitutional privelege 
necessary to avoid their entrap- 
ments means that the witness is 
hiding something bad and criminal. 
This is the biggest thing they have 
going to fool the people, is all too 
successful; they press it relentless- 


when someone fights the word “in- 
criminate.” + Pa 

It is is a trick he y papers 
like the New Haring “bd which 
always puts in the sentence.“The 
amendment protects witnesses 
against self-incrimination” and nev- 
er bothers to explain that without 
invoking it a witness can wind 
up in jail through either the per- 


rm ee 


which made clear he would ordi- 


“No other spelling of my last 
name since I was 4 
calmly yet in a manner which| 
1 bring 


* 
HE REELS off the background 

of Harvard, Fine Arts scholarships 

topnotch “work as archi 


born,” he says! swer that question, “you've asked 
cheers if cheers were tained there and what not, so ap- 


tached 


jured word of a stoolie or through 


“contempt” in refusing to name|\J 


names once he answers the first 
question. — 

“Now I've heard Cafe Society 
mentioned for several days at these 
hearings,” he began in a way 


narily be happy and proud to an- 
witnesses whether they've enter- 


parently there is some snare at- 


Him to answer 
he is invoking : 
ment because if he didn’t it would 


tend to INCRIMINATE him. 
Otherwise he is invoking it im- 
properly.” | 


Walter hesitates. His eye is on 


the Constittuion which the ready 
Black has before him. If you were 
a painter and stopped to record 


this moment, you would want to 
a ad List light emanating 
rom the littlé Book, with the in- 


uisitors, thé 
ts, blinking and 


Walter suddenly agrees, and the 


point is hastily passed. Black puts 
the Constitution back into its cover. 
They were not 
the “incriminate 


getting away with 
racket today! 
And they got away with pre:ious 


little else even though they had 
“ely 0 copies of teaching bul- 


etins from the year 1938 to con- 


front him with, an example of how 
all throu 
litical] 
noted 
ican ever did that was decent and 
democratic and popes, 
alarming revelation which should 
concern millions. 


if he ai tnd, 


these years the po- 
police have assiduously 
down everything any Amer- 


an 


sinister fagnigo 


a petition to 
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away with un-American com- 
mittee altogether, Black said “I 


may vr 
spite 
here, has been denounced by the 
bést people, including FDR!” 


that this committee, de- 
appearance of Baruch 


And when Scherer turned on 


deadly enemies of 
the Bill of Ri 
uncertain in its light. Too fancifal? © 
Not really. : 


“You know what I'm talking 
about,” Black says to Walter, “I 
am invoking the amendment prop- 
erly and do not have to use that 
word.” 


andled Walter 


ter and says cholerically “Order 


the egg that 
e Fifth Amend- 
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Eliott Sullivan told the House 
Un-American Committee where 
to get off as the veteran actor 
defended the constitution against 
the Walter witch-hunters. 


QgQwer 


— 
dl 


him and sneered “The Communists 
always say that,” Black had the 
final word. “I might say Hitler 
always said that all those o posing 
him were communists” and adde 
with mock politeness “I don’t mean 
to say, Congressman Schnorer, | 
— Scherer, that you ‘are Hit- 
Oh ao 

Black was just one of 21 such 
» eogsansy witnesses, which is why 

e un-Americans were beaten in 
a way they have rarely been 
beaten before, a further sign of the 
one 5 but surely changing times, 
and the opportunity to finish with 


the men of Salem once.and for all, 
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jnewspaper that switched its posi- 


By CARL HIRSCH 


DES MOINES, Ia. 
A SURVEY of the Iowa 
newspapers. following the re- 
cent tour of the Soviet farm 
delegation through this state 


revealed that more such East- 
West interchange is overwhelming 
here. 

With some exceptions, most 
papers concluded that a lot af 
good had resulted from the two- 
week swing. of the Soviet group 
through the Hawkeye state. 

A typical comment was that of| 
the Jefferson (Ia.) Bee which de- 
clared editorially: 


which can make a positive con- 
tribution to world peace. It is the 
type of thing which should be re- 
peated and repeated again and 
again until mutual acquaintances 
and understanding have made war 
unthinkable.” 


The survey of Iowa newspaper 
opinion was made by the Des 
Moines Register, the paper which 
initiated the exchange of U, S. and 
Soviet farm delegations by an 
editorial which it carried last 
anuary. | 

The. Registér’s summation de- 
clared: “By and large, lowa news- 
apers saw the visit, and the trip to 
ussia by an American delegation, 


as important steps toward relaxa- 


tion of East-West tensions.” 
> 4 


THE IOWA reaction was con- 
sidered significant to the extent 


attitudes are supposedly strong. 
Iowa, the major corn-prod 


state, alco has a number of highly- 
industrial areas. Its, politics are 
neither overwhelmingly Republic- ~ 
un or Democratic. | 


The Oilwein Register was one 


a Eg hig oe 
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ment was made 
would be shown our agricultural 
installations, we editorialized that 
we thought it was unwise and. 


short-sighted. . . . 
nope we believe we were 


= 

“The exchange of visits by Rus- 
sians and Americans, coming Si- 
multaneously with the 
conference 
been well-timed:” 

This .and a number of other 
papers catried editorial conclusions 
lauding the so-called free enter- 
rise system while at the same 
voring the peaceful competition. 
between economic systems “in the 


: hes market place of goods and 


? 


O 


“We think the visit was one)! 
Said the-Cedar Rapids Gazette: 
“It is our firm belief, often ex- 

pressed in these columns, that the |gia 

road to a world peace that would 
mean something can come about 
only through mutual understand- 
ing; also that mutual understand- 
ing can best be achieved through 
a continuing interchange of ideas 


that this is a -“typical” Midwest» 
state where so-called isolationist 


lowa Papers Tell Secret’ of 
Getting Along with the USSR 


summit 


at Geneva... has 


fhat Russians’ 


compatibility of individual peo 
ah t 


on a down-to-earth, over-the-back 
fence, person-to-person basis. ... 

“It is in that same spirit that we 
greet our Russian visitors to Cedar 
Rapids with a heasty ‘hello. We 
want to know the Russian people 
better, if they'll let us, and wed 
like to have them know us better. 
‘The exchange visit, which finds 12 
Russian farm officials in Iowa 
while American farmers are in the 
Soviet, should help tremendously 
toward that end.” 


. 

IN CONCLUSION, the Des 
Moines Register pointed out “Most | 
Iowa newspapers inclined to the 
view of the Centerville Iowegian 
that the Russian visit proved 
e. 
It's not ordinary at 
cant get along, mused the Iowe- 


n. 
“Thé Rusisan delegation and 
the Iowa people are hitting it off 
swell, 

““We like them—and they seem 
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Can the U.S. and the USS: 
Get Together on Arms Cuts? 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
ON MONDAY, Aug. 29, one of the three main directives of the Geneva Big, Four. 
iparley will be put to the test. The UN subcommission on disarmament resumes its, ses- 
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FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’ S tour of the flood- 
stricken areas dramatizes the fact that this terrible tra- 
gedy presents, in the first place, a federal problem. | 
_Ahe events of the first few hours—the disappearance 4 
of whole families into the. swirling waters—were heart- 2 : 
rending beyond description. The problems, that come in hs ee | ee ) 
: 


the wake of the flood are only now beginning. 
These are prevention of epidemics, shelter and food 
_ for the homeless, reconstruction of wrecked facilities of 
all kinds, aid for small farmers and small businessmen, and, | 
most important of all, adequate provision for some time 
for the tens of thousands of workers whose jobs have been 
Swept away. 

The magnitude of this task is far too great for the 
individual states to handle. We are dealing here with 
sums that will run into the billions. 

The President says that Congress should be called into 
special session if it becomes necessary. This is what this 
paper has proposed. But there are no signs yet that Wash- 
ington is prepared to carry out its immediate respon- 
sibilities. 


The stress by the President on the Red Cross appeal 
and on-federal loans at 3 percent is all right. But it leaves |coviet proposal on arms reduction 
the main question unanswered. This question—and it’s [and a nuclear weapons ban under 
the kind of question the Cadillac Cabinet doesn’t like—— international inspection and con- 
is what is going to be done for the tens of thousands of |'to! was placed before the commis- 
workingclass families whose plight, serious as it is at the [°° 


The Soviet proposal, along with 
moment, cau become even more grave during the coming |p,..ije,t Kiscuhowers aeanaie 
“weeks and months? 


, ally presented aerial-survey and. 
Apart from the normally slow reconstruction of de- blueprint-exchange pian, will “te 
streyed factories,the workers, especially in the New Eng- sicdios aco” the Uy sae: 
land area, are faced with an additional problem: the de- : 3 3 
But the reason hopes. are high 
sire of some employers to take advantage of the flood to 
in the run-away shop parade to less unionized areas, 


on the possibility of progress on 
disarmament is that Eisenhower's 

while they collect from the insurance companies at the 

same time. 


plan and the Soviet plan have not 
been placed as antagonistic or ir- 

The immediate needs, it seems to us, include the fol- 
lowing: . 


EISENHOWER + FAURE BULGANIN 


sions in New York and the Summit meeting instructed the Big Four representatives on 


that commission to take up the, 
Geneva disarmament proposal. 


The U.S., the USSR, Britain,, 
France and Canada are represent- 
ed. on this UN disarmament sub-: 
‘commission. Its previous meetings 
were held in London. And it was 
on May 10 in London that the 


plan, admitted that it would not 
bar violations of. atomic produc- 
tion. 

A very significant admission, ia 
view of the above, appeared in a 
dispatch. by N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent Dana Adams Schmidt on 
Aug. 21. In that dispatch Schmidt 
freely conceded that our govern- 

to the Ceneva meeting,/ment’s previous plans were out- 
made it very clear that there|moded to say the least, And the 
would be no veto on the day-to-day| Times writer added: 
operations of the international) “The only safeguard against 
jagency.. And the inspection sy stem‘ nuclear war would therefore be a 
took into account the fact that) system of mspection aimed at pre- 
there were many ways of con- | venting surprise attack. 
ealing atomic weapons. _ “U. S. officials believe this kind 

* ‘of thinking was undoubtedly be- 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S hind Moscow’s May 10 preposals 
proposal at Geneva tor exchanging for inspection of big ports, rail- 
defense blueprints and aerial sur- road junctions, main roads, air- 
veys was presented as a means of dromes and the -_. 
insuring fool - proot inspection. 
However, the Seviet Union argued’ AS THIS NEWSPAPER alone 
that it would not prevent viola- reported from Geneva, the Soviet 
tions. And for that matter, Presi-'delegation did not reject Eisen- 
dent Eisenhower in the very hower’s plan for blueprint ex- 
speech where he presented his| (Continued on Page 13) 


an omnibus plan. This plan ac- 
cepted the Western proposals on 
levels of armament for the big 
powers. It also accepted a Westérn 
argument. that conventional arms 
must first be réduced and then, by 
stages, nuclear weapons banned. 
This May 10 plan, which So- 
i Bulganin also pre- 


A BRIEF REVIEW of this 
whole postwar debate and struggle 


reconcilable nee. 
* Unemployment checks need to be speeded up and 

made available at once. (Small farmers who cannot afford 

three percent loans, need to be assured the necessary 
grants), 

* Additional compensation should be provided to 
the employment benefits in line with the.worker’s 
wages. 

* Reconstruction work in the devastated areas, at 

which no doubt many of the jobless will be put to work, 

must have guarantees of prevailing wage scales. No ad- 

‘vantage must be taken of the plight of the jobless to pay 

anything less. | 

To finance such a program, the federal government 
should draw on civil defense funds and use all other means 
available. 


brin 
usua 


IN AN ATOMIC age, man should be able one day, 
through world-wide scientific cooperation, to master all 
8 forces: of nature, including even hurricanes, But now 

on OV an is a different-kind. The Cadillac Cabinet, 
whic is used to doing things on a big scale only to line the 

pockets of the corporations, will have to be pressured, es- 
pil | by the labor movement, to meet the real needs of 
ent and of the people. . 


THE HARVESTER STRIKE . 


FOR THE FIRST time since they have been organ- 


ized, the workers of International Harvester ‘are united in 
the auto union. Their strike of 40,000 and the effective 
_ shutdown of the company’s entire chain of plants is drama- 
tic evidence of that. | 

The entrance last spring of Hiarvdshes locals of the 
unaffiliated United hei a and Machine Work- 
ers, into UAW-CIO ranks, virtually leted that net ey 
and laid the basis for the union’s current ent fi ight, It also 

ed all doubts of the UAW's role as representative of more 
than 100,000 farm-equipment workers. 

‘The Harvester struggle, is much different, therefore, 
than the long and bitter struggle and the ffered 
in 1952, ert the workers were in several unions, with 
most in UE. This is a united struggle that will set e pace 

r the workers of all farm hip ates companies, It should 
sive the full support of all unionists wherever Har- |¥°* 
workers. -ltis another,of the important tigen 

| . wage round, norwwoh cat! 
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ban. Thus, Vishinsky made it clear 


on disarmament will put the is- 
sues in proper perspective. 

The question came before UN 
shortly after World War 11 when 
in 1946 the question of atomic 
bombs took the center of the stage. 
At that time Bernard Baruch pro- 
posed a plan in the name of the 
U. §. government, for interna- 
tional ownership and control of all 
atomic raw materials and atomic 
manufacture. The world body, in 
lwhich the U.S. would have a firm 
voting majority, would take over 
atomic production the world over. 


At that time Andrei Gromyko 
for the Soviet Union proposed in- 
stead that all atomic . weapons’ 
should be destroyed under a sys- 
tem of worldwide inspection and 
control, 

Since the Soviet Union re- 
jected the idea of a world body 
OWNING all atomic resources the 
idea was cultivated that the So- 
viet Union had rejected inspection 
and control, ¢« 

An ironic aspect of the Baruch 
plan is that it proposed to “tell” 
other countries the “secret” of 
atomic energy after they had 
handed over their atomic re- 
sources to the international body. 

When President Truman an- 
nounced in 1949 that the Soviet 
Union had exploded an. atomic 
bomb the Baruch plan was clearl 
revealed as out of touch wi 
reality. 

Meanwhile the Soviet represen- 
tatives, including Andrei Vishin- 
sky, stressed more and more the 
need for : fool-proof system of in- 
ternational inspection to supervise 
any disarmament or atomic bomb 


that the international commission. 
could come to the Soviet Union, 
“see, smell and taste” nuclear ma-. 
terials and its on. 


* ‘ 
FINALLY ON: MAY 10 of this 
own th of its previous disarma- 


year the Soviet government wrap-| 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© 1,000 Dead in 


North Africa 


® Breakfast—7,000 Miles-Supper 


MORE THAN 1,000 have 
been killed in the French mili- 
tary suppression of the nation- 
alist uprising in Morocco and 
Algeria. Within France the ex- 
treme right wing was pressing 
the government of Premier Fau- 
re against granting any conces- 
sions to the demands of the 
North Africans for freedom. 
hye 99 continued ‘to sup- 

colonial system, in 

rge part to maintain its mili- 
tary bases in revt Atrica. 


A British hte twin - jet 
bomber flew from Lendon to 
New York and back to London 
in less than 14% hours. Thus, 
the pilot, Capt. John Hackett, 
and Peter Moneypenny, the nav- 
— had breakfast in London 

and supper in London, having 
| covered 6,920 miles between 
the two —, 

Bb sana il EIGHT members 

of Japan’s parliament left for 
the Soviet Union by way of 
Peking. The delegation is head- 
ed by Rep. Kitamura of the 
conservative Democratic Party. 
Before leaving the delegation 


| paid a courtesy call to the So- 


viet mission in Tokyo. The visit 
was expected to spur negotia- 
tions for diplomatic and trade 
relafions between Japan and the 
USSR and ir" 


THE CHIEF MINISTER of 


waging a bitter war 
Se tear acme 


ed 
fal yeh , 


wither 


Lt 
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Communists and teft forces, 
who were also the leaders of 
the resistance to the Japanese 
during the sng 


THE RESIGNATION of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s chief - of - 
staff Gen. Sun Li-jen on charges 
of alleged “ne egligence in allow- 
ing a so-called “communist spy- 
ring” in Chiang’s army indicat- 
ed a developing ‘crisis in the 
Formosa oy The Chinese 

vernment has emphasized that 
Rcaies would be peacefully 
united with.China if the pro- 
teetion of the 7th Fleet and 
U.S. armed “forces were with- 
drawn from the support © of 
Chiang. 


A PLAN FOR a permanent 
international agency to harness 
atomic energy for peace has 
been distributed to members of 
the United Nations in New 
York. The plan was circulated 
after discussions among the 


tly increasing 

eal both coun- 

tries,_It will run for 17 months 

and provides $10,000,000 worth 
of goods going each way. 
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Chinese women in native festival at Peking. From among them come the great opera stars. 


Has Broadway Invited the Peking Opera? 


PARIS + 


THE RUMORS here are that Broadway producers have cabled the astoundingly 


successful Chinese Opera from Pekin 
hardt theatre at the International 


commercial showing in New York 
ended with the words, “All Visas 
Assured.” People in Paris who 
went wild over the Chinese opera 
stars are jubilant over the news 
that the Broadway agents are 
dickering for the show, feeling 
that this is a magnificent triumph 
of art over bombs, music over the 
rattle of_bullets. 


The opera drew people from 
all over Europe. 

Charlie Chaplin with his family 
journeyed from Geneva~and there 
was such a rush for tickets, that the 
great comedian was _accommo- 
dated only with difficulty. 

For centuries it was the dragons, 


the engimatic characters, the gro- 
tesque masks and costumes, the 
strange and fantastic in Chinese 
art which fascinated the Western 
mind, The depth and subtlety, the 
shimmer ahd transparent richness 
of this art lay hidden. For cen- 
turies the Western critics and in- 
terpreters had cultivated the idea 
that Chinese art was occult and 
unknowable. 


But the myth of unknowability 
was broken:down by the Chinese 
opera players. Paris, the heart of 

urope, the city of paintings and 
theatres, the city known for its 
ssa ag of A a7 He for its 
sensitivity to uty and grace, 
has been taken by surprise. Is it 
China? Is it from Peking? Strange! 
Marvellous! 


In a theatre packed with: gaily 


dressed women and men the ct 


Scions A 


ool of blue 
a glow nase | 


that has been pa 
eatre Festival. 


cking them in at the Sarah Bern- 
I have heard that the cable for a 


i med 


other. At night the innkeeper steals 
into the knight's room to take away 
his sword. In imagined pitch dark- 
ness the knight and the innkeeper, 
aining their eyes to pierce the 
oom search and grope for one 
another with drawn swords. 


In this atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion a ferocious duel begins. 
Sabres slash the air and the peril- 
ous triple jumps of the duellers, 
their hairbreadth escapes, are full 
of danger, suspense and comedy. 
As they flash their swords and 
miraculously miss each other every 
time, the adversaries pant like two 
blood-thirsty leopards, first mak- 
ing you gasp and in the next 


‘laughter is released not from comic 
facial contortions but springs out 
of impossible situations, fantastic 
postures and the superb orchestra- 
tion of the actors who perform a 
breathtaking and precise acrobatic 
ballet. 

In its timing, geometrical exact- 
ness and suspense, exploding into 
comic relief, it is rivalled only by 
Charlie Chaplin. The grouping of 
the. acrobats is designed subtly, 
nimbly. The choreography, which 
makes one’s head spin in its com- 
plex’ patterns, has been evolved 
through hundred of years of tra- 
dition and training, has been work- 
ed by ancient masters, perfected 


moment roar with laughter. The; 


t and 


and matured through ages. The 


jand cla to the audience in} 


fe “ A a od ’ 
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jsee the old boatman tie his boat 


518K 2 


ormances do not seem to have 
n rehearsed in theatre halls at 
scheduled times but through cen- 
turies, through generations. 

The two great actors, Chan 
Yun-shi who plays the knight, an 
Chang Chunhuo who. plays the 
innkeeper, are sensational. 


* 

‘I DO NOT know any theatre 
which requires less knowledge of 
the spoken word than the Chinese 
opera. In “The River,” we vividly 


to the bank, walk through the mud 
and help the young girl to em- 
bark. The wobbling of the boat 
and the swaying of the girl as the 
boatman rows her across the deep. 
waters seem absolutely real, This: 


episode has a lyrical quality and is 
perfectly harmonized in theme, 
decor and* color, The melodies 
sung by the charming Miss Liu-lan 
are belllike and haunting. The 


~— of background music and 
songs lend it the enchantment of 
a water color. 


In the butterfly dance the acro- 
batic feats of the players form a 
pattern of colors and singing lines 
of human limbs. Women and men 
in bright costumes jump and 
somersault and look like butter- 
flies skimming and kissing in the 
air. In its presentation this piece is 
nearer to the Western concept of 
ballet. The butterfly is elusive and 
the entire dance drama brings out 
the refrain. 

The curtain came down amidst 
thunderous applause; the clapping 

ten minutes with shouts 
Pepi ha ve rae yo he 

) yers bow receiv 

the ovation with Oriental modesty 


return, Distinguished by the hed 
of. his silver. stood Char 
Chaplin, nodding and clapping. 

| x 
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from Peking. Trees in new leaf, 
chestnuts in’ bloom, hedges and 
bushels of pink, yellow and blos- 
flowers, streets scented with blos- 
soms- and perfumed women—all 
paid homage to Peking. The peo- 
ple in buses and subway sighed 
“L/Opera Chinoise, c'est formid- 
able! 

While the U. S. government 
myopically fails to see 600 million 
Chineses Broadway agents invite 
the artists of this land to perform. 


While the French ,government, 
after having ratified the Paris 
Agreements, moves fast to execute 
the deed,. Paris herself negotiates 
and recognizes China! 


Above the festival of theatre and 
art exhibitions, the Chinese Opera 
stands like the Eiffel Tower, vivid, 
great, high. And every Parisian has 
sensed it. Public demand forced 
the Chinese players to extend their 
stay. On June 16-it. reopened for 
an additional ten days. Two hours 
after the. booking office had opened 
for this second run 15,000 seats 
had been sold out, 


> 
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teen eenenacnnnnennnnenne by ABNER W. BERRY 


Where It’s Courageous 
ae Be Good Citizens 


what if you area Negro in Mis- 
sissippi, or Georgia, or South 
Carolina, or Virginia, or... 
you can name the other places. 
To keep the laws of Geor- 
gia and Mississippi as they = 
presently written. and inte 
ted is to honor the degr ae 
theory that Negroes are sub-hu- 
mans, not quite fit for studying 
in the same schools with white, 
eating in the same restaurants, 
occupyi the same streetcar 
seats or ing from the same 
water fountains. To want to 
vote in Mississippi is to court 
death. In those parts of these 
United States it requires courage 
to be a good citizen. 
But.southern Negroes are giv- 
‘ing the nation some of the finest 
examples of good citizenship, 
despite state laws and the open 


incitement of many white offi- 


cials, In Mississippi they have 
withstood the attacks of the 
White Citizens Councils, with 
their economic boycotts—even 
murder — and are continuing to 
press for their rights to vote and 
to send their children to unse- 
gregated schools. They are ex- 
g the poor citizenship of 
hed States Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., by their 
actions. For they are upholding 
the U. S. Constitution, calling 
the nation’s attention to out- 
rages committed against it, 
while the Attorney General con- 
tinues to hunt witches in the 
form of progressive thought. 
* 


REV. GEORGE W. LEE, of 
Belzoni, Mississippi, delivered a 
mute sermon written in his own 
blood last May 7 when white 
supremacy hoodlums murdered 
him for insisting upon his right 
to vote as a citizen. The Belzoni 


murder has gone unsolved. Five- 


Mississippi gubernatorial candi- 


dates 


with one subversive voice against 
permitting the states Negroes 
to function as U. S. citizens. 
Another murder has been com- 
mitted. But Brownell, like a 
sinister legal wasp, goes on 
building cells of legal clay in 
which to trap unwary citizens 
with “wrong” political thoughts. 

The state’ of Georgia has an- 
nounced that Negro teachers 
fand white teachers, too) will 
have to give up their licenses if 
they do not swear allegiance to 
the laws that were struck down 


by the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Courageously the Georgia Ne- 


groes have rallied against this. 


threat to constitutional: liberties. 


This very week the leaders of . 
threatened ‘teachers have . 


the 
- scheduled a meeting with Thur- 


_g00d Marshall, chief counsel for _ 


ave since campaigned” 


the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
Does Brownell’s office feel i im- 
pelled to come to the defense 
of a Supreme Court decision and 
the law of the land? If he ex- 
periences any panecardy to act he 
successfully them 
and went sisi 
indict labor unions for com- 
menting about political 
paigns and placing. others on 
his “subversive list.” 
* 
GOV. LUTHER HODGES, 


North Carolina, in: a radio ad- 
dress, declared that his state 


would continue with segregated 
schools, indicating that his state 
would adopt a “voluntary” se- 
gregation plan. North Carolina 
Negroes, supported by most of 
the daily newspapers, jumped 
the Governor for his statement 
and there was a notable increase 
in NAACP membership and fi- 
nancial contributions. No one 
has heard yet from the U. S 
Attorney General on -such an 
important matter of federal law. 


There have been two hearings 
in. three-man federal courts on 
the desegregation ruling of the 
Supreme Court — in Columbia, 
S. C., and Richmond, Va. In 
beth of these the office of the 
nation’s chief law enfercement 
officer has been a neutral by- 
stander. There has not been re- 
corded a single intervention by 
a U. S. District Attorney in any 
of these cases. Are we to pre- 
sume victorious litigants in fed- 
eral cases are to be saddled with 
enforcement of the decisions they 
have helped bring about? 

It has been said before, and it 
bears repeating, that where the 


Constitution and Supreme Court 


decisions touch upon the rights 
of Negro citizens, the Attorney 
General is more than willing to 
allow Thurgood Marshall to act 
as the U. S. Attorney General. 


It seems strange that the re- 
verse is not the case. For in 
the case of Negroes fleeing from 
injustices in the Deep South, 
Brownell’s men have a deadly 
efficiency. They find no trouble 
in tracing down a penniless Ne- 
gro who has escaped from a 
southern chain-gang and having 
him held for extradition, but 
they have not yet found a lyn- 
cher, nor have they prosecuted 
one southern official for denying 
Negroes their constitutional 
rights under cover of law. 

* 

SO, WHILE WE APPLAUD 
the courage of the southern Ne- 
ae: and their friends who are 

attling the Dixiecrat ememies 
of the Constitution right down 
to the wire, let us not forget the 
cowardice — and worse of Her- 
bert Brownell. For it is the re- 
fusal of the Attorney General’s 
office to discharge its normal 
sn ig that makes it neces- 
ory for southern patriots to 
standt he death-throes des- 
peration tactics of the Dixiecrats. 
As an editorial in the Los An- 
geles Tribune, a Negro weekly, 
put it on Aug. 12 in discussing 
Brownell’s laxity: 


“There never has been an at- 
torney general... who has been 
the betrayal to. the liberty he 
is charged with guarding that 
Herbert Siarrnll has been.” 


teen plans to: 


cam- | 


jing the council to promote “peace- 


By HAL- HARPER 


West Uniti 


_ 


The world’s millions of Christians are divided into many different ; sects and live 
under two sharply contrasting social systems. One such society is our individualistic and 
predatory capitalism symbolized by Wall Street with its endless tussle for markets and 


tive and fraternal socialist order 
which became more than a dream 
visualized in books with the ad- 
vent of the Soviet Union, a gen- 
eration and a half ago. 


Yet today Christians of both so- 
icieties are clasping hands peace- 
fully—and I believe practically—to 
undertake the joint task of preserv- 
ing world peace and of maintain- 
ing an enlightened coexistence be- 
tween the capitalist and socialist 
halves of the earth. As a result 
Baptists and Methodists of Iowa 

Texas will find themselves co- 
operating in these great and uni- 
versal common aims with Soviet 
believers from Petrograd and the. 


4 
Ukraine. 


* 


IN A week-long session (Aug. 
2-9) at Davos, Switzerland, the 
90-member central executive com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches, representing 163 Protes- 
tant aod Eastern Orthodox de- 
nominations on all of the six con- 
tinents, officially invited the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church of the So- 
viet Union to enter into “full and 
free relationship” with all the’ sects 
comprising the council. The action 
undertaken by -this powerful 
‘Christian federation was in re- 


da 


sponse to a,letter received last 
February, from the Russian Ortho- 
cox patriarchate of Moscow -urg- 


ful coexistence” between nations. 
Implementing word with deed, 
the central committee also dis-| 
patched a message to the Holy 
Synod of the Russian church, sug: 
gesting as a preliminary step, a 

series of personal conferences be- 
tween -its spiritual leaders and 
their colleagues. 


The. most influential grouping: 
within the World Council was our 
own. National Council of Church- 
es composed of 30 leading Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox de- 
nominations whose combined 
membership embraces a very large, 


ara of the American peo- 
ple | 
* 
IN PLAIN language, tha Chris- 
tian believers of the world would 


profits. The second is the collec-;- 


(Editor's Note— Hal Harper is 
a progressive writer who was 


- geared in the American Protes- 


tant tradition. His analysis of the 
developing cooperation between 
Christians of the capitalist coun- 
tries and :those of the Soviet 


5 Ha 


—~ 
Unior for peace and coexistence 
reflects his constant study of so- 
cial and _ international — trends 
shown by religious groups re- 


acts.» to the militant pressure 


of the earth's peoples for a 
world freed from the threat of 
atomic war). 

-, 


headlines 
paigns haye been justified by ref- 
erences to “godless communism.” 


_” 


far “mutual inspection” of arms. 


Emerging from the Davos con- 


ference of churchmen is the fact 
‘that a -Russian Orthodox church 
is assuming a place as a responéi- 
ble Ghristian denomination - with 
a respected voice in the delibera- 
tions of world religious circles. 


By radio, television and scare 
the . anti-Soviet cam- 


By the ‘evidence of the Davos 


session this tactic has lost its ef- 
fectiveness in view of the frank 
desire for peace displayed by the 
Soviet Union and the other social- 
ist nations. 


“I know that the Soviet. govern- 


ment is officially non-religious,” a 
Methodist minister remarked to 
this writer at a recent luncheon 
session, “Still it was the first re- 
gime in its nation to grant complete 
freedom. of worship to all ‘sects. 
In its tremendous desire for peace, 
I feel that it realizes more than. 
any of the Western powers Christ’s 
dictum that ‘they who take up the 
sword shall perish by the sword. 


>»? 


MANY other Protestant  clery- 


men, with whom I haye talked’ 
have expressed the same under- 
standing of the Soviet peace policy 
and felt that it expressed the ethic 
of their opposition, founded on 
religious teachings, toward war. 
The three historic anti-war sects— 
Quakers, Mennonites 
Brethren—have intensified through 
their press and their official lead- 
ership their. campaign for world’ 
peace and for the necessary inter-| 
national agreements that will as- 
sure peace. 


and 


Meanwhile necessity, as well as 


a common inheritance of belief, 
have made increasing numbers of 
Christian ministers and laymen ‘in! 


Until recently, 


reactionary 


American clergymen and publish- 
ers were able. successfully to mis-|their will for peace through their 
represent the Russian Orthodox 

Chureh—one of Christendom’s larg- will be strengthened because their 
est denominations—as some sort of fellow-believers 
a puppet sect with no freedom of Soviet Union will be praying and 
conscious or action. 


the! 
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During the last few years, this 
church addressed repeated a Is 
to its sister religious bodies 
throughout the earth, asking them 
pa unite in the fight for peace 
and offering its earnest coopera- 
tion toward. that end, 


Its efforts: have borne fruit, and 
the Russian Church has at last 


“|been accorded recognition by the 


churchmez. who assembled <at 
‘Davos. 

Priests of the Russian Orthodox 
Church will now be regarded as 
authentic clergymen by millions of 
religious folk in every section of 
the globe. Communicants of that 
body will be accepted as fellow- 
Christians, entitled to hold pro- 
socialist political views, by more 
conservative believers of Protes- 


tant anc Western Orthodox sects. 


, * 
THE CHURCHMEN in atten- 


ldance at Davos were from coun- 
the capitalist countries see the 'triés where resistance to the threat 
need for a close and deeply mutual 


relation. with their co-religionists 
of the Soviet Union. 


of war is a common catalyst bring- 
ing together all sectors of liberal 
and progressive opinion-in the mu- 
tual effort to preserve peace. 

They will continue to manifest 


emples and chapels. Their fight 
of the socialist 


marching beside them. 
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Workers Election in Mass. 
‘CIO Sews Up Final Leather 


PEABODY (FP). — Thejunion had taken in the leather 


‘CIO Leather Workers z| workers 
‘Committee Ras been named bar- 


rather greet each other. with forks 
at a full dinner table than. with 
atomic bombs in cities reduced 
to smoking rubble.. Taking note of} — 
this attitude, so correctly register-| .. ¥: 
ed in several world-wide peace) “# 
polls, the central committee urged|. *\j 
sep kitts mace: oi “an implicit committment” by the} <vmumae’ hs: 
3 r industry|various nations’ not to use atomic] Baim yey 
he" C10. received ce votes, in oe are. The CIO. iss : . as i 
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SEPTEMBER 


“TI saw old Autumn in the misty morn 


Stand shadowless like silence, 


- listening 


. To silence.”——Thomas Hood. 


SEPTEMBER 2 

1839.—Birthday of Henry George, reformer, 
author of “Progress and Poverty, founder of 
Single Tax movement holding that taxes should 

be laid on land values only. 

1921 Federal] troops entered West Virginia; 
mine owners airplanes bombed striking miners. 

1945.—V-] Day (Victory m Japan), ending ac- 
tion in the Pacific Theater of War. 

1949.—Longshoremen on Pacific Coast struck 
and were joined on Nov 9 by East Coast long- 
shore workers. 


SEPTEMBER 3 


1919.—Socialist Party of America split at Chi- 
cago convention. Communist Party and Commu- 
nist Labor Party’ were founded by Left Wing. 


1929.—Trade Union Unity League was or- 


ganized at Cleveland’ convention. 

1934.—Four hundred and -seventy-five thou- 
sand workers walked out of the mills in a nation- 
wide strike.  . 

_-1900.—Workmen’s Circle was founded as first 
Jewish labor fraternal organization in the United 
States. 

1920.—Birthday of Marie Richardson, young 
Negro woman jailed on a charge of * ‘making false 
‘and fraudulent statements” when she applied for 
job as clerk in the Library of Congress. Greet 
her at Box A, Women’s Penitentiary, Alderson, 
W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 5 
1774.—First Continental Congress met at 
Carpenters Hall, Philadelphia. 
1882.—First Labor Day Parade in U. S. was 
held in New York City. 


SEPTEMBER 6 


1832.—First New England convention of farm- 
ers, mechanics and other workmen opened at 
Boston. 

1860.—Birthday of Jane* Addams, founder of 
Hull House in Chicago, social worker, and leader 
of women’s peace movernent. . 


SEPTEMBER 12 
1932.—Unemployed of Toledo, Ohio, near 


starvation, after county authorities cut off relief, 
marched on groceries and ‘seized food. 


SEPTEMBER 13 


-  1858.—Negro fugitive John Price was seized 
by slaveholders but was rescued by students and 
a professor of Oberlin College, Ohio. Price was 
sent safely to Canada. 


SEPTEMBER 14 | 


1938:—Workers of Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
struck against speedup. 


SEPTEMBER 16 


1914.—Birthday of Sidney vg sages, victim 
of Smith Act. Write him at West Street House of 
Detention, New York City. 


SEPTEMBER 17 


hg noe com to Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia ratified the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. It-then ond to the states, where the peo mde 
a n a successful struggle for the inclusion 
Bill of Rights. 


Thy 
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1884:—Birthday of Charles Tomlinson Criffes, 
American composer. 


- 1917.—Twenty-eight thousand iron workers 


and ship-builders struck in San Francisco for a 


wage increase. 


SEPTEMBER 18 


1850.—Strong fugitive-slave’ bill passed by 
U.S. Mass resistance began throughout the nation. 


SEPTEMBER 20 


1903.—Troops moved into Cripple Creek, 
Colo., to break the miners’ strike. 


SEPTEMBER 22 
1722.—Birthday of.Samuel Adams, organizer 
of the Sons of Liberty and the Committees of 
Correspondence, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, one of the foremost fighters for the 
national Bill of Rights, — for Jeffersonian 
democracy. 


“The fear of the peoples abusing their 
liberty is made. an argument against their 
having the enjoyment of it; as if anything 
were so much to be dreaded my mankind 
as slavery."—From a letter to James War- 
ren. 


1776.—Nathan Hale was executed by the Brit- 
ish as a spy during the American Revolution. 

1919.—United. States Steel strike began under 
leadership of William Z. Foster and others for 
shorter hours and right to organize. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand workers struck. 

1935.—Four hundred thousand coal miners 
walked out in a nation-wide bituminous coal 
strike. 

SEPTEMBER 23 

1904.—Birthday of-Arnold Johnson, victim of 
Smith Act. Write him at Federal Penitentiary, 
Lewisburg, Va. 

1950.—Internal Security Act (McCarran Act) 
became law. It requires the registration of all Com- 


munist and “Communist-front’ organizations when | 


ordered to do so by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, and permits the deportation or ex- 
clusion of any alien. 
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SEPTEMBER 24 ° 


1906.—Birthday of Gil Green,. Communist 
Party leader, victim of Smith thought-control Act, 
refugee from political persecution. 


SEPTEMBER 26 
1898.—Birthday of George Gershwin, Ameri- 


can composer. 
SEPTEMBER 28 


1785.—Birthday of David Walker, great Negro 
leader, author of “Walker's Appeal,” 1829, call 
to Negroes to struggle against slavery. 


1839.—Birthday of Frances Willard, founder 
of Women’s Christian Temperance movement, 
largest women’s organization in the 19th Century, 
which she directed into active work for woman 


sulfrage. 
SEPTEMBER 29 


1930+-Four thousand textile. workers at Dan- 
ville, Va., struck against. the “stretch-out” (speed- 
up) system and for the right to organize. - 


Compiled by Elizabeth Lawson. 
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Wane WORKERS ALMANAG _TV Vie ws 


THE SEA is a most flexible 


stage property. It can roar 
across the wide CinemaSco 

screen, you can hear it murmur 
in a tiny seashell, and, »with 


proper stage management, it can 


come alive in the TV set of one’s 
nvine room, as it did one Tues- 
y night when I turned to 
Saino Playhouse of Channel 
2 for a dramatization of Joseph 
Conrad's “The Black Mate.” 


Conrad’s eerie sea atmosphere 


of the old schooner days was. 


packed snugly into my TV box 
—the seagulls screaming; the 
masts creaking. and the sailors 
talking of ghosts revisitin ng ships 
where they once lived and work- 


I wasn’t expecting much more 
than sea scenery and sea poetry 
out of this half-hour show, and 
it seemed to be burning into a 
ghost story, but I was wrong. 
The story developed into a pow- 


erful appeal for an old man's | 


right to work. 


Paul Kelly played the part of 
a first _mate who,. because his 
white hair barred fim fromthe 
ships he Joved, dyed his hair 
black. Hence the title “The Black 


t Mate.” 


In the final scene the Black 
directs the scudding 
schooner around the Cape of 
Good Hope, while his hair, white 
once more, fliés defiantly in the 


howling winds. 
* 


I WELCOME this fine sketch 


_ for a particular reason of my 


own. It gives me:an opportunity 
to deal with a sentence in a fe- 
view I read a few years back in 
a progressive newspaper (not the 
Daily Worker), which has been 
hurtlmg around in my brain 
like a scrap of steel in a vacuum 
cleaner. The review concerned 
“The Jour- 
ney of Simon McKeever,” a novel 
which had held me spellbound 
from the first page to the last. 
It was a story of a penniless 73- 
year-o.d man afflicted with arth- 
ritis who hitch-hikes hundreds 
of miles to a doctor he mistaken- 
ly believes can cure hime 

The young snip of a reviewer 
in this West Coast paper (he 
must have been very young) 
coolly dismissed that extraordin- 
ary work of art with the com- 
ment that an old man is not the 
proper subject of literature. 

He may have been young, 
this reviewer, but he could not 
oung as not to 
have heard of that old man, 
King Lear, the hero of Shakes- 
peares greatest play, who, strip- 
ped naked to the blinding storm, 
and wandering through five acts 
and hundreds of miles to join 
Cordelia in Dover, sees his own 

ingen mirrored in the a 

misery Of his people 

So mighty is this old man that 
Charles ‘Lamb declared he 
simply could not be acted. “The 


- contemptible machinery,” Lamb 


wrote, “by which they try to 
mimic the storm he (King Lear) 
goes out in is not more inade- 
quate to represent the horror of 
the real elements than any actor 


can be to represent Lear... the 


explosions _ of » his passions are 
terrible as a voleano.” 

Orson Welles proved there 
was some truth in Lamb's judg- 
ment when, with all his show- 
manship, he failed. to squeeze 
th King Lear mountain into the 
TV molehill dimensions. 

* 


SOPHOCLES, . too, would 


‘level the thunder and lightning 


of his “Oedipus at Colonus” 
against the young west coast re- 
viewers impertinent remark. 
This drama, said to be written 
by the Greek tragedian when 
he was nearly 100 years old, is 
considered by many to be his 
great work. 


It is a sequel to the more in- 
genious “Oedipus Rex” but its 
oetry passion rise to greater 
eights as it tells of the journey 


of Oedipus from Thebes to Co- 


Jonus. near Athens, and portrays 
the undying pride of the dying 
old, blind king as he refuses to 
forgive the son who _ betrayed 
him or the city that exiled him. 


Old age has its own fires, fed 
by vast experience; which is 
probably what Bernard Shaw . 
meant when he said, at about 
the time he was over 70, that 
his beard was once red with 
anger but now it was white with 
rage. 

* 

SHAKESPEARE and Sopho- 
cles and Shaw (Back to Methusa- 
leh) are threé examples. There 
are many others, such as Bal- 
zacs greatest creation, Pere 
Goriot. And there are other great 
literary methods of treating old 
age. The lecherous Falstaff, for 
example, lives forever in Shakes- 
peare’s lines and in Verdis mu- 
sic. Verdi, by the way, in his 
80th year (the time when he 
com - Falstaff) also tried his 
hand at. King Lear, but ‘he ap- 
parently found the subject too 
immense even for his genius, 
for he ordered the music de- 
stroyed after his death. 


Cicero in “De Senectute,” 
awards old age some consola- 
tion prizes and assures -us it is 
pleasant to be freed from the 
passions that shake youth. I 
studied that essay in college, 
but I was then not even one and. 
twenty and it was no use to talk 
to me. 

I was moved more by Brown- _ 
ings Rabbi Ben Ezra’s plea to 
“Grow old along with me, the- 
best is, yet to be,” in a poem 
more militant than Cicero's stoic 
resignation. 

But most moving of all are 
the grand old men of history and 
literature. Only recently, I 
learned, an audience at the 
Wingdale Lodge summer resort 

eeted with an ovation the 

ramatization of the story of Si- 
mon McKeever. 

Old men not the subject of 
great literature? Consider, young 
man, the journey of Moses 
through the wilderness, of Lear 
to Dover, of Oedipus to Colon- 
us, -of the. Black Mate to the 


| Cape of Good Hope, and_ of 


Simon McKeever to Los Angeles. 


Current Films 


VERY disturbing is news that 
RKO has acquired the European 
and U.S. distribution rights to 
the West German fascist movie 
“08-15.” Newsweek Magazine 
described it as follows: “It care- 
fully avoids . . . any reflection 
either on the simple soldier or 


the Prussian officers’ clique that 


— ‘all the trouble (Hitler s 
The | 


against Ne 
cedhiex and applause from Ger- 
man war vets.” The film was 
named vamsed the Wehrmacht's 


| gona take 2 gue 


—? oom, 


” *, 


War II and was written by Ernst 
von Salomon who held an im- 
portant movie post, appointed by - 
the Propaga Minister Goeb- 
bels during the Hitler period. It 
is now being dubbed into Eng- 
lish and as soon as some of the 


tone phic barracks scenes 


ave been deleted it will receive 
a “major release” in ‘the U. S. _ 
Von kage pte it is wae noth- - 
ing, is preparing screen- 
play for a West German film of 
the life and death of Walter. 
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“By BEN LEVINE 


‘ 


. to two categories—the satiric and | 


ae 
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HOWARD FAST'S lastest 


would not let it go until they 
inished it. 


The last story in this book, 
“My Father,” explains the deep- 
ly moving appeal of all the other 
stories. It is a short autobio- 
graphy rather than a short story, 
and it tells of the author's i 


and formative years. Fast’s fath- | 


er, we learn, was an iron work- 
er who, though he was barely 
able to read and write, was the 
inspiration for a talented son to 
devote his talents to the cause’of 
the working class. 


The rest. of the stories fall in- 


the heroic: They b prs both 
the reactionary trend in our coun- 
try following World War II and 
the basic strength and good- 
ness of the masses of the Amer- 
ican people, They are excellent 
iHlustrations of the point made 
by Cedric Belfrage, exiled editor 
of the “Guardian,” in his parting 
statement, that America “is furi- 
ously going forward and back- 
ward at the same time.” 


* 


THERE have been past periods 
in American history when a cer- 
tain lassitude followed a mighty 
effort of the people in the strug- 
gle for democracy. Such a period 
was the conclusion of the Civil 
War, concerning which we have 
some us correspondence be- 
tween Marx and Engels.. Engels 
indicated his irritation with the 
“Yankees” because in 1864 the 
voters almost defeated Lincoln 
just as he was leading them vic- 
toriously in the fight against the 
slavehoklers, Marx, in his reply, 
assured Engels this was only a 
‘ave phase, that great up- 

eavals are often followed by a 
momentary weariness. 


Fast’s short story, “Journey to 
Boston,” depicts another \ such 
phase in American history, at the 
end of the War for Indepen- 
dence. I take it Fast offers it as 
a parallel to our present case, 
when, following the world de- 
feat of fascism, the pendulum in 
our country halted in its for- 
ward swing and the forces of re- 
08 were able to push it back- 
ward. 


The first story in the book, 


“The Last Supper,” which gives 


the book its title, is a biting sa- 
tire of the stoolpigeon Reign of 
Terror whose accuracy is con- 
vincing to the present generation 
and will be: horrifyingly amaz- 
ing to posterity. 

* 

THE “HERO” in the “Last 
Supper,” a penniless radical writ- 
er in the Depression Days, is, as 
the story opens, a rich radio and 
TV executive. His swift degen- 


_ eration into a Judas when he is 


od 


panicked by the shadow of the 
Un-Americans is etched so truth- 
fully that a reviewer is tempted 
to give this case history one of 
the many names that come easily 


to mind, but I shall heed the 
ormal warning in the flyleaf: 


-% 
“All the characters in this book 


any resem- 
living person is 
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“THE LAST SUPPER AND OTHER STORIES,” by Howard Fast. Blue Heron Press. 


HOWARD FAST 


two FBI creatures on his walk 
home. The worker, however, is 
not frightened, and_the net ef- 
fect of this skillful horror story 
is courage, not fear. 


A Special niche in the Hall of 
Infamy should go to the loath- 
some character in “The Uprais- 
ed Pinion.” 

7 

SEVERAL Voltairean satires 
are aimed at the stupidity, the 
selfishness or the panic of the up- 
per class. 


“The vision of Henry J. Bax- 
ter” is about a millionaire who 
digs a $3,000,000 hole in the 

round to win security against 
the A-bomb. This story gives 
political meaning to the old joke 


about the millionaire who order- 
ed a round pool table with chin- 
chilla fur eovering, etc. 


There is a funny story about 
a millionaire’s wife and her psy- 
choanalyst, and a savage sketch 
about a senatorial “Gentleman 
from Mississippi” and there's a 
satire about world affairs in the 
Arabian desert, called “Coca 
Cola,” ; 


YOU WILL get much amuse- 
ment from satires such as these, 
but the tales you.will remember 
best are those in the heroic cate- 
gory. 

“The Ancestor,” (already print- 
ed in The Worker) goes to 
the 17th Century to evoke the 
—_ that made Britain's Great 

ebellion great and fed the revo- 
Jutionary stream of early Amer- 


ica. 
The childhood of Samuel 


Adams in “The Child and the 


ls . Ship” is another inspiring 
ip Un of te ‘havin 


of the t of the 
Revolution. 


cs 


book, “The Last Sup r and Other Stories,” was snap- 


ped up so quickly by members of my family when I brough 
I could not get to it for seyeral 


t it home for review that 


days. When I finally got the book, I saw why they 


vaca’ whose face reflects “that 
strange, frightening Mexican 
anger that has amazed the wold 
before and will amaze it again.” 

Fast's prison experience (Fast, 
as the reader knows, was framed 
along with other members of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee and jailed for retus- 
ing to divulge names of Spaniards 
to Franco’s friends in the Ameri- 
can government) is the source 
for two great sketches—“Dignitv™ 
and “Sunday Morning.” 


The unconquerable dignity of | 


men whose heads are “bloody but 
unbowed” inspires these prison 
memories. 
“Sunda Morning? tells, with 
remarkable economy ‘of means 


nt - é : ° 
and with remarkable restraint, of | we have planned to devote this 


the refined torture practiced on 
a venerable political prisoner, 
and of the manner in which the 
victim holds on to his sanit 
and to his sympathy for his fel. 
low men. It is a small sketch but 
it remains fixed in my mind 
along with the powietak scenes 
of Dostoevsky’s “House of the 


Dead.” 
* 


IT IS interesting, and it is no 
accident, that the title story is a 
modern analogy to the treachery 
of Judas Iscariot, and that one 
of the most tender tales in the 
heroic part of the book, “The 
Holy Child,” is also taken from 
the same historical period, the 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius. 


Joseph, the carpenter, is the 
central character of “The Holy 
Child,” and the picture of this 
worker standing up to the might 


of the mighty Roman empire is a 


splendid counterfoil to the publi- 
cans and stoolpigeons of the Pax 
Romana, 


The world at that time suffer- 
ed from the same Roman pox 
that plagues the “Free World” to- 
day. | 

Judas is remembered by every- 
one, but his fellow-stoolies by the 
thousands infested all ranks in 
Roman life, from the highest to 
the lowest. 


The chief organizer of this 
stoolpigeon system was the in- 
famous Sejanus, and it might be 
worthwhile for Fast to do a 


novel about this FBI chief of 
_ 2,000 years ago. The result of 


Séjanus’ activities, as Tacitus re- 
lates in detail, was to divide the 
entire Roman Senate into stool- 
pigeons and their victims. Even 
members of the Emperor's fam- 
ily, men and women and chil- 
dren, were betrayed to the exe- 
cutioner on charges of conspfr- 
acy, which in those days gener- 
ally consisted in the charge that 
the victim conspired to cast 
magic spells against the life of 
Tiberius. The conjugal bed gave 
no safety. Tacitus tells of a chase 


. in which a wife testified to what 


her husband said in his su 
Sejanus himself was finally 
caught in a plot against the Em- 
peror's life. 

The reader of Tacitus will 
sometimes think he is reading 
about the Un-Americans and the 
McCarthyites of today. But there 
is a difference, as Fast's stories 
show. There is greater hope to- 
day, for there are strong currents 
in American life and American 
traditions that are increasingly 
fighting the terror. 


net effect of Fast’s latest 


is the assurance it con- 
veys that the American people 
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On Little Girls’ 


AS WE write these words, the 
nine-year-old $150 automobile 
which is to carry us to our vaca- 
tion retreat is parked downstairs. 
The Juggage is stacked in the 
hallway. The children are dressed 
and the noises they are making 
outside our door hint of their im- 
patience to be off. Under. the 
circumstances the reader has no 
right to expect marvels of us. We 
would have preferred, in fact, 
that instead of this column there 
should have appeared merely a 
little note that R.F.H. was on 
vacation and that his column 
would be resumed on his return. 
But the editor who is handling 


_ the pages warned that in the 


event of our abdication this space 
would come to the reader en- 
tirely blank, a prospect which no 
newspaper man ‘could entertain 
without a sense of guilt toc heavy 
to carry to his grave. 


Jt isn’t that we haven't been 
oe about the subject for 
this column. For weeks, now, 


space to little girls, a subject 
with which we fava been pre- 
occupied ever since the stork 
dropped a female-child on our 
door step two years ago. 

* 


IT IS difficult for us to con- 
ceive of a time in human history 
when female children were re- 

arded as somehow of less value 
than male children, although we 


know from books that it is true. 


It is also difficult for us to under- 
stand the attitude against which 
a child guidance a pole- 
mized in a recetit article for par- 
ents—the attitude of “some” 
fathers who regard girl ‘children 
as the exclusive problem of 
mothers. 

We go for male children, of 
course, but a. little girl has a 
special effugence, an inner 
something-or-other which is. cal- 
culated to make the adult male, 
father or non-father a most ob- 
sequious, truckling, fawning, 
servile bondslave. 

We are prepared to acknowl- 
edge, for instance, and with far 
less embarrassment than you 
would expect, that we were actu- 
ally on the verge of writing 
poems to the Little Princess in 
our house. We even got around 
to describing her hair as “thistle- 
down washed in gold.” While a 
pretty figure of speech, we must 
say, in a more objective moment, 
that it is not so appropriate as 
our present nickname for her, 
which is “Little Baldilocks.” 

* 


ONE REASON we so frankly 


admit our weakness is that it is . 


one which we share with scores 
of writers down through the 
ages. Recently we discovered that 
Alexander Woolcott, who was 
never a father (but three times 
a godfather) also doted on little 
girls, But as we read from his 
collected works it seems that the 
qualities he admired in little 

rls were those identified with 

dy Mebeth—or Dorothy Park- 


er. 
Woolcott devoted most of one 
of his essays to a little girl, also 
named Sally, who was overheard 
plotting the horrible end of a 
child on the next block: “We 
will put her on the ground and 
let snakes crawl on her... and 
when she has gone to Heaven, 
her little sister WILL WEAR 

ALL HER DRESSES,” 
We confess that the little girl 
has revealed a simi- 


‘glee 


ed dolls she piles in her doll 
carriage. 

SOME MONTHS ago we 
stumbled across a little book 
which contained a piece by John, 
Brown, M..D.,, of Edinburgh; 


known to our childhood. as the - 


author of “Rab and His Friends.” 
This piece concerned a fabulous 
littie girl named Marjorie Flem- 
ing, a great favorite of Sir, Walt- 
er Scott, who at the age lof six 
wrote. poems, recited Shakes- 
peare, and so capitivated the 


great intellects of her time as | 


to win an eternal place in literary 
history, despite her sad and un- 
timely death at the age of eight 
years and 11 months. 

“She’s the most extraordinary 
crea‘ure I ever met with,” Sir 
Walter said, “and her repeat- 
ing of Shakespeare overpowers 
me as nothing else does.” 

Concluding his essay, Dr. 
Brown asks: “Do we make. too 
much of this little child, who 
has been in her grave in Abbot- 
shall Kirkyard these 50 and more 
years? We may of her cleverness 
—not of her affectionateness, her 
nature.” 

Fifty years later our -own 
Mark Twain fell in love with 
Marjorie Fleming and wrote his 


—?J 


own story of her brief but mov-— 


ing career. “She was made out 
of thunderstorms and sunshine,” 
said Mark, “and not even her 
little perfunctory pieties and shop 
made holiness could squelch her 
spirits or put out her fires for 
long.” } 

And what Mark loved about 
Marjorie was not only her clever- 
ness nor her “affectionateness” 
but her badness, which ruggesis 
that Woolcott is hot alone in 
seeking out the Lady “Macbeth 
qualities in the youngest of the 
females. And beyond that, said 
Mark, alluding to her diary, “she 
was the bewitchingest speller and 
pnetuator in all Christendom.” 

“I have adored Marjorie for 
six-and- thirty years,” wrote 
Mark. “I have adored her in de- 
tail, 1 have adored thewhole of 
her; but above all other details 
—just a little above all other 
details—I have adored her be- 
cause she detested that odious 
and confusing and unvanquish- 
able and unlearnable and shame- 
less invention, the multiplication 
table.” : 


WE WISH we had time to 
give you excerpts. from Mar- 
jorie’s journal, as quoted “with- 
out commoes” by Mark Twain, 
not in the bowdlerized. version 
which the proper Dr. Brown 
uses. But the sweet and time- 
less voice of the little girl who 
in Abbotshall church- 
yard in Scotland must yield to 
the more insistent if less elo- 
quent voice of the living little 
girl outside our door who com- 
mands us to be up and aor 
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Words 1 that will live eke 


* 
WE are contending for the 


seieailcin <8 toe waned tebe 
to dispose-.of our own time in- 


such quantities as we deem and 
believe to be most conductive 
to our Own happiness, and. the 
welfare of all ‘those engaged in 
manual a 
We have been too long sub- 
jected to the odious, cruel, un- 
just, and tyrannical sytem which 
compels the operative mechanic 
to exhaust his physical and men- 
- wers by excessive toil, until 
no desire but to eat and 
on and in many cases he 


has no power to do either from 
extreme enon: 


WE HAVE -zights, and we 


have duties to perform as Amer- 


ican citizens, which forbids us 
to dispose of more than ten hours * 
for a day’s work. 

a Sanne resort to the 
ading obl oquy, be ~ 

rai by ey tell us sha 
, all our hours of iti in 
eriness and debauchery if 


pee tea 
‘American History, 


the hours of Jabor are reduced.” 
To show the utter fallacy. of 
their idiotic reasoning, we have 
only to say, they employ us 
~ eight month in the year. 
the longest and the hot- — 
ot Ceoactiel Pr inet derelaans: 
dec of oo iesuabas lls tet a 
of work. When the long ays 
rns , our 
as they say, “ 
hoes getting drunk. 


to ae 
No fear 
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Below the Rio Grande 


By RALPH CRANE 
(A REVIEW) 


FROM TIME to time, one or 
another Latin American country 
hits the headlines. It may be 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentina, or 
almost any other of the 20 Latin 
American republics. When you 
read these news stories, did you 
feel the need of something more 
basic, a thorough: picture of 
Latin America as a whole, its 
economy, the nature of its gov- 
ernments and of its dependence 
. upon United States monopolists? 

This need is now supplied by 
a 64-page booklet by Herman 
Olden, written in collaboration 
with Labor Research Association 
and issued by International Pub- 
lishers. It ‘is entitled “U. S. Over 
Latin America” and sells for the 
moderate price of 50 cents. 

It cites examples of Latin 
American rulers forcibly over- 
thrown when the U. S. Govern- 
ment had no further use for 
them (Peru and Venezuela in 
1948). It shows how U. S. 
sure- accounted for anti-labor 
and anti-Communist measures in 
Brazil and Chile in 1947, and in 
Cuba in 1947 _ 1953. 


‘U. §. CONTROL over Latin 
America is indicated by its large, 
growing share of investments and 
trade in that area. The booklet 
shows how this same’U. S. con- 
trol is res ible for the re- 
tardation of industrialization and 
for the physical undernourish- 
ment of two-thirds of the people 
of Latin America. It shows how 
_vU. S. investment and trade are 


used as a weapon to gear the 
economies south of the border to 


the needs of the U. S. war ma- 
chine. 

There is an interesting account 
of past U. S. policy, and of the 


struggle between the United 


States and Great Britajn for su- 
premacy in Latin America; and 
an analysis of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. As internal retarding 
factors in the various countries, 
the author refers to the latifun- 
distas. (large landowners) and to 
the Catholic Church which was, 
and still is, a large landowner. 
You will read how the AFL 
and the CIO, through the Re- 
gional Organization of Inter- 
American Workers (ORIT), fol- 
low a pro-imperialist course in 
Latin America; and how the 
Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (CTAL) fights for the 
interests of the peoples of the 


area, Indian; Negro and white. 


A. special chapter deals with 
the liberation struggle of the peo- 
ples of Latin America. It refers 
to the widespread popular oppo- 
sition to the military pacts im- 
posed. on various Latin Ameri- 
can governments by the United 
States; and: to the overthrow of 
the Ubico dictatorship-in Guate- 
mala and of Gomez in Venezu- 


ela under the inspiration. of the. 
war against fascism. It presents 


the reasons.for the setbacks of 
the democratic struggle in Latin 
America in the postwar years; 
and classifies the various govern- 
ments according to the degree of 
reaction, stating that “Cuate- 
mala‘s ousted democratic regime 


was the only example of genuine 
democratic 
America.” It offers a basie 
analysis of the cop detat (vio- 
lent -overthrow of governments, 

without a revolutionary change, 
pointing out that now “the mili- 
tary coup as the method of 
litical change in Latin Am 
usually reflects U. S. involve- 
ment in some manner.” 


* 


THE short concluding chap- 
ter states that Latin zg Peer 

“presents a challenge to the war 
plans—growing opposition to for- 
eign oppression. It ends: “Pro- 
gressives in the U. S. must under- 
stand the desires of the Latin 
American peoples for full na- 
tional sovereignty, internal de- 
mocracy, and economic develop- 
ment. Sympathetic r ition 
of these eM rights’ by the 
American people, leadin to co- 
operation on the basis of equal- 
ity with the Latin American peo 
ples, will strengthen the struggle 
at home against reaction and t 
danger, of war.” 

You will value the booklet also 
for the charts it contains, based 
on the latest statistics of the 


U. §S. Government and of the | 


United Nations. 


There has long been a need 
for a series of pamphlets on the 
countries to the south of us. In- 
ternational Publishers deserves 
great praise for publishin Old- 
en’s booklet, which is to be fol- 
lowed by others on Brazil, 
Puerto Rico and some other 
countries. 


—_—_ 
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Your Health 


‘TRAVEL TIPS 
FOR VACATIONERS 


ONE of the greatest prob- 
lems with regard to any out-of- 
town vacation is getting where 


bar re getting and then coming 
ack again. This column isn't 
going to.be able to help with 
the problem of getting out of 
town without frayed fenders or 
nerves on a Friday afternoon, 
nor will it offer any magic for- 
mulas for getting a seat on the 
train Friday afternoon, nor will 
_ it offer any magic formulas for 
_ getting a seat on the train or bus 
on a holiday weekend. But it 
can pass on some information to 
help foil that old bogey of 
travelers, motion sickness, as 
well as on some of the other 
health questions confronting 
many who take trips. 


A -recent International Sym- 
errs on Health and Travel 

eld in New York City brought 
together medical experts from 
many countries, and their gen- 
eral conclusion is a cheerful one 
oe ng ae no long- 
er be a pro The symposium 
speakers noted that a number of 
new drugs are highly effective 
against alt forms \of motion sick- 
ness (car, sea, air, train). Among 
these are Bonamine, Marezine 
and cain. al 


WHEN CHILDREN TRAVEL 
Children are particularly 
_ prone to motion sickness. In fact, 
it is estimated: that at least 80 


s Biss all kids Bodh ond to 
. ey ae travel- 
: Py 


TT - i 
a erect 
hab 


es gee car 


emotional factors are all-impor- 
tant in preventing a child from 
becoming sick en route. Distrac- 
tion is probably the most ef- 
fective prescription for a young- 
ster who begins to get that 
queasy feeling. Diet is also im- 
portant. Just before and while 
traveling with children, it is best 
to go easy on fats and fluids; in- 
stead, give foods high in carbo- 
hydrates and salts. Prepared sal- 
ads and well-traveled sandwich- 
es should be avoided. 


As for infants, the simpler the 
food the better. Precooked cer- 
eal, canned . (or jarred) fruits, 
vegetables and fruit juices are 
excellent diet items. 


Of course,, with children as 
with adults, prevention is better 
and easier th 
advice should be sought about 
the advisability of using one of 
the preventive drugs mentioned 
earlier. These drugs usually can 
be administered with safety to 
youngsters. 


WHEN SICK 
PERSONS TRAVEL 


There is a common fear among 
many sick persons that traveling, 
particularly by air, is dangerous, 


This is far from the truth, unless 
of course a person is acutely ill 


= not supposed to exert him-_ 


or herself. For those with 
pele illnesses, travel can be 


perfectly safe, and air travel, be-. 


causé it requires the least exer- 
tion, can be the safest wey to 
get ‘somewhere. 


For example, with 
pein Dr. ere ah 


yan ‘cure. Medical 


ably can fly. Many persons with 


a handicapped heart fear travel-. 
.ing by plane, but this fear is not 
in today’s pressurized . 


justifie 
cabins.” 


One warning though: Persons 
with illnesses that can flare up 
a or go through serious 
crises ‘should not travel alone. 
Someone should be on hand who 
knows the nature of the illness 
and what to do about it, and that 
someone should be equipped 
with suitable medication. For ex- 
ample, a person with angina pec- 
toris should have a supply of 
nitroglycerine, handy, 

* 


IT IS even more important for 
the ailing than for the well to be 
careful about diet before and 
during a trip. Simple foods with- 
out condiments or sharp spices 
are recommended for people 
with sensitive stomachs. 

Other precautions recommend- 
ed by Dr. Alvarez and others 
fall in the realms of common 
sense. For example, if possible, 
persons who wear glasses should 
carry an extra pair when travel- 
ing. 

TRAVEL DURING 
PREGNANCY 

Not so long ago, pregnant wo- 
men were generally forbidden 
from any form of noel Today, 
it is generally recognized that 
such. bans are unnecessary. How- 
ever, before traveling an expec- 
tant mother should check with 
her doctor and let him make the 
decision. This is particularly im- 
an rtant sg the first three and 


t months of pregnancy. 
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NOW AMONG — FREE 
PREMIUM OFFERS! 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn has written the story of her half 
eentury of struggle in behalf of American labor, And what a | Ps 
story it is! From the age of 15, this most heroie of living {| 
American woman has taken part in major battles accompanying 
the building of our nation’s trade unions, as well as in out- 
standing political movements of labor. She has told her story 
with the color and drama for which she is noted. 


Her book, “I Speak My Own Piece: Autobiography of a 
“Rebel Girl,” will be published soon after’Labor Day. Eevery- 
one who subscribes or renews a 1-YEAR SUB to the Daily 
Worker before Labor Day—or gets a year's combination of | 
WORKER and D. W.—CAN get FREE a copy of this book as it 
rolls off the press. 


ACT NOW te make sure you get this coming classic of 


American labor history at once! 
} 
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FILM FACTS 
About a Country in the News! 
Arts @ Science @ Music @ Newsreels 


FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


[] Daily Worker — $12 | ’ 
C] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 
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CITY: & STATE 


1) Daily Worker New Sub 
Worker alae seas [] Yes 
[] Ne 


Check the book you, want FREE, with your sub! 
C) Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 


[] Daily Worker Renewal 


= Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 

oO Walter Lowénfels’ “Sonnets. to Love .and Liberty” 
‘O Meridel LeSuenr’s “Censaders” 

oO Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 

Cy. ‘Howard Fast's “Last Frontier” 

| 0 Virginia Gardner's “Rosenberg Story” | 

C), Milka. Firan’s “E Speak My Own Piece” 
Autobiography el : 
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Honey for Children 


By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press | 

THERE IS no. better natural 
sweet than honey, especially for 
children. Many doctors and den- 

tists recommend it to replace su- 
gar in children’s diets, About 
four-fifths. of extracted honey is 
sugar, mostly in the form of 
. simple sugars which are easy to 
digest. There are,in addition to 
water, small amounts of protein, 
minerals and vitamins. 

Those who eat honey and 
honey products are indirectly 
helping to assure the country of 
continued supplies of 50 or more 
important crops which depend 
on honeybees for polination. If 
honeybees are to perform this 
valuable service, producers must 
have a market for the honey 
crop each year. 

Most of the honey marketed in 
the United States is extracted 
honey; that is, honey that has 
been separated from the comb. 
Most extracted honey is sold in 
liquid form but crystalized honey 
is becoming popular. Whether it 


is called candied, creamed, or 
spread, it has a fine texture, 
spreads easily and doesn't drip. 
- Comb honey is still available 
and is a great treat served with 
hot biscuits for breakfast, lunch 
or supper. It is more expensive 
than the extracted honey, of 
course. 
HONEY GRADES 


Some of the honey in stores 
has been graded according to 
. standards set up by the U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture. To 

frade is U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy. Next is U. S. Grade B or 
U. S. Choice. Flavor, clarity, 


floral essence and blend are all 


considered in grading honey. 


Over half the honey produced 
in this country is light-colored, 
mild-flavored sweet -clover, or 
alfalfa honey. Distinctively flav- 
ored honeys come also from 
orange and other citrus blossoms, 
tupelo trees of the south, wild 
sage, buckwheat, horsemint, 
basswood, and the tulip trées. 
The darkest table honey is buck- 
wheat. 


Most of the honey on the mar- 
ket is a blend. By blending, 


producers and processors keep 


their honey brands uniform in 
color and flavor. 


STORAGE AND USE 


Honey is at its best uncook- 
ed. Use it plain as a spread, or 
combine with equal parts of but- 
ter or margarine, melted and 
beaten together. Use honey in- 
stead of sugar in a hard sauce, 
for hot desserts.. It makes a de- 
licious topping for ice cream. 

Extracted and comb honey 
keep best -in covered containers 
in a dry place at room tempera- 
ture. The cover is necessary, be- 


cause honey loses aroma. ind. 


flavor and absorbs moisture and 
odors when exposed to air. 


Honey kept many months 
may darken and become stronger 
in flavor but will still be usable. 
If it crystalizes, this is a na- 
tural process and does’ not in- 
fone the honey. To bring honey 

ack to liquid form, place con- 
tainer in a pan of warm water 
until the crystals disappear. Be 
careful not ‘to overheat. Too 
much heat causes the honey to 
change color and flavor. 


HONEY LACE COOKIES 


%2 cup shortening 

42 cup 7 honey 

“y tsp baking powder 
e 


ae 
1 cup shredded coconut 
% cup chopped nuts 
42 cup sugar 
1-4 tsp salt 
1 cup quick-cooking rolled 
oats 


1 cup sifted all-purpose flour. 
¥2 tsp soda 


Cream shortening, sugar and 
hone ytogether until light. Add 
egg and beat well. Sift dry in- 
gredients together, combine with 
the creamed mixture. Stir in the 
oats, coconut and nuts. Drop by 


tablespoons on a greased cooky 


sheet, two inches apart. Bake at 
$50 degrees for 15 minutes. Re- 


move from pan while warm. 


- 
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By LOLA PAINE 


IT WAS quite a spectacle back in 1909 when 
s Broadway demanding womien's right to vote. 


sign and walk 
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| Maude Ma lon e: She Pounded the 


Pavements for W 


oman’s Suffrage 


Maude Malone put on a sandwich 


Men heckled and the cops chased her away, but sle always came back. 


She had a green sandwich sign 
with red letters for St. Patrick's 
Day. And on other days she 
wore a yellow sign, yellow for 
the suffrage movement, with 


black letters. Those signs. said: 


“Women Vote in Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Wyoming, Utah, Why not 
New York?” 

And below they said, “Har- 
lem Equal Rights League,” 


which was an_ organization 
Maude Malone founded as part 
of the city’s division of the Na- 
tional Women’s Suffrage. Asso- 
ciation. 

Women like Maude Malone, 
who was a fighter for greater 
rights for women together with 
Carrie Chapman Catt, leader of 
the suffrage movement, devoted 
long hard years of work to the 
suffrage movement. They. knew 
that the war for womens votes 
stretched over 72 years, that 
women were beaten, bruised and 


arrested in this fight. 


* 


AND they knew that from the | 


battle started—in 1848 with the 
Women’s Declaration of Senti- 
ments at the Seneca Falls; N.Y. 
convention—up to Aug. 26, 1920, 
when. the 19th Amendment was 
proclaimed, there was no let-up. 


Maude Malone joined Mrs. 
Catt’s organization in the very 
early 1900’s when she got out 
of private school. She came to 
the fight for women’s vote by 
way) of a militant family, her 
father being an Irishman, a Feni- 
an and a physician who devot- 
ed his spare time to the trade 
union movement here, Her 
mother was too busy in Irish ac- 
tivities. 


Maude spoke of how her fath- 
er used to take her three broth- 
ers, two sisters and her — the 
three girls wearing pigtails — to 
Cooper Union meetings every 
Sunday. She spoke of. their 
home being: a hotbed of activity 
whenever elections or any other 
political events took place. 


Maude started the Harlem 
League in 1905 because she was 
“tired of writing letters to poli- 
ticians who didn't pay any atten- 
tion.” Then a new phase of the 
fight began. 

Nobody ever heard of women 
getting up in open meetings and 
calling for the right to vote. But 
the women did just that. They 
stood on platforms at 23 St. and 
Madison Ave., down on-Bleeker 
Street and up in Harlem. Other 
women joined them from the 
streets and the crowds grew. But 
sometimes “proper’ women 
snubbed and snickered when 
“gentlemen” tossed watermelon 
rind at the speakers. 

* 

USUALLY, most of the news- 
papers ribbed the women. But 
occasionally, as the time when 
the league held a-straw vote for 
women on the city elections, a 
paper would comment in this 
way: “While the straw vote ex- 


_ periment may seem on the sur- 
face like merely playing at vot- 


ing, yet a succession of large 
this 


ra2aeee . “? os 25 “oa. be 


vital 
i ona regard to, sex. But 


A judge used to say to her and 
her fellow suffragettes whenever 
they came: before him,- “Ladies, 
why don't you go to a-nice quiet 
park?” 

The ladies went, but not to a 
park. They kept on stirring up 
their fellow women and male al- 
lies. In 1912: Maude made head- 
lines and editorials when she 
came up against Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Colonel, as lead- 
er of the Bull Moose wing of the 
GOP, was touring the state, try- 
ing to. get the primary designa- 
tion for the Republican presiden- 
tial convention. 

* 

HERE’S what happened when 
the colonel made a‘s h here, 
According to one of the papers: 


“The Colonel's chief adven- 
ture of the evening was with 
Maude Malone, a suffragette 
who holds all records for inter- 
rupting. She rose up in the mid- 
dle of the audience in the New 
Star Casino. 


“How about votes for wo- 
men, Mr. Roosevelt?” said she 
with a flick. at her tightly comb- 
ed hair. 

“The Colonel stilled the rising 
tumult and replied: 

“Madam, I have asked that 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


you women be. allowed to vote 
to determine whether you shall 
vote. 


“At the tail of the lau 


ter 


. that shook the 3,000 people in 


the Casino came the voice of 
Miss Malone .quavery but per- 
sistent: | 

““Mr. Roosevelt, Mr.* Roose- 
velt.’” : 

“Her voice was drowned by 
catcalls, hisses, jeers and a med- 
ley of noises. She had cham- 

ions who. planted themselves in 
bas of her with clenched fists. 
Dozens of men started up threat- 
ening to put her out.” 

It seems that a policeman fi- 
nally persuaded Maude to leave, 
but not before she had made an 
impression on the Colonel, who 
again repeated his statement 
about women voting first to de- 
termine whether they should 
vote, etc. etc. 


THE .BROOKLYN Dai ! 
Times explained the incident ed- 
itorially; Miss Maude undertook. 
to induce Colonel Roosevelt to’ 
show himself either for or fo yu 
ti succeed, f yn ) Pres 
wholl or ex-Fres- 
ident nen a t that he still 


egardg the endum as more 
; sisal’ Gite enaeinicat of suf- 
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that some more courageous 
champion of ° masculine will 
doubtless take up.” , 
Wilson won the election, but 
he hadn’t reckoned with the wo- 
men, who wanted their rightful 
place in shaping their country’s 
policies. In January 1917, the 
women threw. a_ picket lire 
around the White House, de- 
manding the right to vote. In 


groups of six they marched, 
morning, noon and night-— for 
two years! 


Maude Malone was in that 
picket line and, when Wilson 
started reprisals_ against them, 
she and the 267 other women . 
were sent to Occuquan Work- 
house, ‘one of the filthiest - jails 
in the country. As the line kept 
going, women were yanked off, 
each serving about 60 days in 
prison. 

* 

WILSON’S treatment of the. 
women aroused national sympa- 
thy for them. On June 4, 1919, 
after two and one half years of — 
picketing and prison. sentences 
Congress passed the 19th 
Amendment and sent it to the 
states to be ratified. This took 
another year — until ug. 26, 
1920, 


Maude Malone regarded the 
25th anniversary of women suf-- 
frage as a milestone. Women 
have gone’ far in this time, she 
said. But she felt that the real 


‘road of woman’s equality in otr 


country. is only partly travelled. ’ 
She believed that woman’s eco- 

nomic, state cultural, social and 

political rights must be guaran- 

teed by national law. And she 

held up Article 112 of the USSR 

Constitution as a model. 


She also felt that the attitude 
of progressive organizations 
around women’s rights was nega- 
tive. She pointed out that pro- 
gressive groups criticized the so- 
called “Equal Rights” amend- 
ment because it threatened cer- © . 
tain guaranteed rights—but they — 
did not offer a progressive 
amendment in its place. 

“If progressive organizations 
were afraid that his amendment 
would remove necessary pro- 
tection for working Women by 
treating them the same as men, 


. then why didn’t they promote an 


amendment which would retain 

women's labor guararitee among 

all other guarantees?” she asked. 
* 

“EVEN the Communists,” —- 
and Made was a Communist 
and in her later years the Da??? 
Worker's librarian — “who bave 
put up such a fight for minority. ~ 
groups have fallen down on the 
women question,” Maude said. 
“And particularly the Commu- 
nist women because they have a 
special role in this. Sometime 


‘the women have to show the 


way, as we did way back,” she 
stated emphatically, “and then 
the men came along.” But the 
men had better get going, she 
said. 


~ Yes, Maude Malone was on 
old time courageous _ fighter. 
Whether it was 1905 or 1945, 
she was ready fo do her part to 
see that women, once and for 
all, come into their own. It’s the 
order of the day, she said. 
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Here, exclusively in this country, are the results of the men’s track and field events 
at the recently concluded Second International Youth Games held in Warsaw. These 
y to the Olympics. Four world records 


games are rated in the track 
‘were set. Shirley Strickland of 
Australia ran the 100 meters “in 
11.8. Hilda Donath of: East Cer- 


~. many broke the record for the 400 


meters with 54.4. Krivonosoy of 
the USSR set a new hammer 
throw record of 64.383 meters and 
Lavrov of the USSR topped the 50 
kilometer walk mark with 4, 16, 
51.2. Host country Poland made a 
strong showing all along the line, 
indicating steady growth. 

In the whole youth games, in- 
, Cluding 23 sports, 4,000 athletes 
from 45 countries participated. In 
track and field there were 481 
competitors from 19 countries, 


Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Chile, China (NOT FOR- 
MOSA!), Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
Finland, East Germany, Hungary, 
Iceland; Ireland, ." Japan, Poland 
Roumania, the USSR, Sweden, 
Switzerland:. - China showed a 
crackerjack basketball, soccer and 
gymnastics team which figure to 
- score points in the Olympics. 


The track and field results: 


MEN’S EVENTS 
100-Metre fun: 1, Bartenev, 
USSR, 10.4; 2, Tokarev, USSR, 
10.4; 3, Goldovanyi, Hungary, 
10.5; 4, Konovalov, USSR, 10.5;; 
%, Janacek, Czechoslovakia, 10.76; 
6, Viesenmayer, Rumania, 10:8. 
200-Metre ®un: 1, Janacek, 
Czechostovakia, 21.2; 2, Schmidth, 
Poland, 21.3: 3; Bartenev, USSR, 
21.3; 4, Konovalov, USSR, 21.3; 
5, Tokarev, USSR, 21.3; 6, Bara- 
nowski, Poland, 21.7. 
400-Metre Run: 1, Ignatiev, 
USSR, 47.2; 2, Makomaski, Po- 


land,* 47.9; 3, Adamik Hungary, 


48.0; 4, Mach,. Poland, 48.4; 5, 
Mann, German Democratic Repub- 
lic, 48.6; 6, Sudrigeanu, Rumania, 
49.3. 

1500-Metre Run: 1, Tabori, Hun- 

gary, 3:41.6; 2, Rozsavoelgi, 
Hungary, 3:42.0; 3, Hermann, 
German Democratic Republic, 
3:42.6; 4, Lewandowski, Poland, 
3:45.0; 5, Okorokovy, USSR, 3:45.6; 
6, Ritzenhein, German Democratic 
Republic, 3:46.4. 


.. §000-Meter Run: 
*"13:55.2; 9, 


1, Chromik, 
Iharos, Hungary, 
13:56.6; 3, Kovacs, . Hungary, 
13:57.6; 4, Szabe, Hungary, 
14:00.6; 5, Krzyzkowiak, Poland, 
14;05.8; 6, Zatopek, Czechoslova- 
kia, 14;11.4, 

Marathon: J¢ Filin, USSR, 2 
hrs., 28,41.8; 2, Grishayev USSR, 
2 hrs. 28:42.0; -8, Pechanek, 
Czechoslovakia, 2 hrs., 94:19.2; 
4, Mayer, German Democratic Re- 
ublic, 2 hrs., 35.41.0; 5, Nishida, 
Japan, 2 hrs., 36;04.6; 6. Wit- 
owski, Poland, 2 hrs., $6:52.2. 


110-Meter Hurdles: 1, Stolarov, 
14.6; 2, Bogatov, USSR, 14.6; 
8, Bulanchik, USSR, 14.7; 4, 
-Schmolinsky, German Democratic 
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Republic, 14.9; 5, Retezar, Hun- 
gary, 14.9. : 

8000-Meter Obstacle Run: 1, 
Vlasenko, USSR, 8:49.4; 2, Brlica, 
Czechoslovakia, 8:54.0; 38,. Salty- 
kov, USSR, 9:01.2; 4, Chomic- 
zewski, Poland, 9:11.8; 5, Spasov, 
Bulgaria, 9:14.8; 6, Coerlt, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 9:16.2. 

Pole Vault: 1, Chernkov, USSR, 
3.35 m.; 2, Wazny, Poland, 4.30 
m.; 8, Bulatov, USSR, 4.30 m.; 
4, Janiszewski, Poland, 4.20 m,; 
5, Adamezyk, Poland, 4.20 m.; 
6, Preussger, German Democratic 
Republic, 4.10 m., , 

ammer Throw: 1, Krivonsov, 
USSR, 64.33m. (new world rec- 
ord); 2, Csermak, Hungary, 61.48 
m. (new Hungarian record); 3, 
Riedkin, USSR, 60.20 m.; 4, Maca, 
Czechoslovakia, 59.64 m.; 5, Hut, 
Poland, 58.65 m.; Plechenkov, 
USSR, 56:91 m. 

Discuss: 1, Matveyev, USSR, 
54.41 m.; 2, Merta, Czechoslova- 
kia, 538.01 m.; 3, Szecenyi, Hun- 
gary, 51.56 m.; 4, Cihak, Czecho- 
slovakia, 51.09 m.; 5, Vrabel,. 


‘Czechoslovakia, 50.78 m.; 6, Milev, 


Bulgaria, 50.42 m. 3 
Hop, Step and Jump: Shcherba- 
kov, USSR, 16.35 m. (European 


6, Polinichenko, USSR, 12.0. 
200-Meter Run: 1, Safronova, 
USSR, 24,2;.2, Itkina, USSR, 
24.5; 3, Strickland, Australia, 24.5; 
4, Koehler, German Democratic 
Republic; 24.7; 5, Lercezakowna, 
Poland, 24.8; 6, Anchelevich, 
USSR, 25.1. : 
400-Méter Run: I, Donath, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 54.4; 
2, Otkalenko, USSR, 55.5; 3, Sicoe, 
Romania, 56.0; 4, Solopova, USSR, 
57.1; 5, Muellerova, Czechoslova- 
kia, 58.0; 6, Zeitz, German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, 58.0. 
800-Meter Run: i, Otkolenko, 
USSR, 2:09.4; 2, Lysenko, USSR, 
2:10.0; 8, Donath, German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, 2:10.2; 4, Pest- 
kowna, Poland,’ 2:12.0; 5, Muel- 
lerova, Czechoslovakia, 2:12:7; 6, 
Gaworowna, Poland, 2:14.0, 

High Jump: 1, Balas, Romania, 
166 cm.; 2, Modrachova, Czecho- 
slovakia, 164 cm.; 8, Pisareva, 
USSR, 164 cm.; 4; Garms, USSR, 
161 cm.; 5, Mochilina, USSR, 
156 cm.; 6, Kertes, Hungary, 
156 cm. — 

Broad Tump: 1, Vinogradova, 
USSR, 6.27 m. (European and So- 
viet record); 2, Kusion, Poland, 
5.92 m.; 3, Lituyeva, USSR, 5.90 


record); 2, Chen, USSR, 15.80 m.; 


8, Rehak, Czechoslevakia, 15.46 


m.; 4, Serin, Romania, 15.27 m. 
(new Romanian record); 5, De- 


ert, German Democratic Republic, 
15.16-m. 

Javelin Throw: 1, Sidlo, Poland, 
77.93 m.; 2, Gorshkov, USSR, 
75.02 m; 3, Kuznetsov, USSR, 
4. Walczak, Poland, 70.69 m.; 
5, Radziwonowicz, Poland, 70.42 
m.; 6, Krasznai, Hungary, 68.05 m. 

WOMEN’S EVENTS 
100-Meter Run: 1, Strickland, 
Australia, 11.3 (new world record); 
2, Neszmelyi, Hungary, 11.5; 3, 
Safronova, USSR, 11.7; 4, Koeh- 


mentov, USR, 15.26 m.; 6, Kiein-| 


m.; 4, Rozkosna, Czechoslovakia, 
5.82 m.; 5, Dunska-Krzesinka, Po- 
land, 5.80 m.; 6, Gyarmaté, Hun- 
gary, 5.79 m. 

Shot Put:- 1, Zybina, USSR, 
15.43 m.; 2. Doynikova, USSR, 
14.91 m.; 3, Luettke, German 
Republic, 14.12 m.; 4, Tews, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 14,02 
m.; 5, Tislerova, Czechoslovakia, 
13.68 m.; 6, Gorchakova, USSR, 
13,34 m. : 

Javelin Throw: 1, Chudina, 
USSR, 51.60 m.; 2, Ciachowna, 
Poland, 48.99 m. (new Polish rec- 
ord);, Majka - Dobrzycka, Poland, 
47.85 m.; 4, Gorchakova, USSR, 
47.69 m.; 5, Wojtaszek, Poland, 
47.11 m.; 6, Zimbristeanu, Ro- 


ler, German Democratic Republic, 
11.7: 5, Kusionowna, Poland, 11.9; 


mania, 47.00 m. 


N.C. Group Chartered to 
Fight Mixed Schools 


RALEIGH, N. C., Aug. 23.— 
An organization was incorporated | 
yesterday to “maintain the sept | 
and culture ofthe white race” by 
a group calling itself “Patriots of 
North Carolina, Inc.” A 234-page 
document of incerporation listing) 
356 charter members—most of them 
figures prominent in political, civic 
and business affairs. 

One of its immediate aims will) 
be support of the recently-outlined 
plan of Gov. Luther H. Hodges to 
maintain segregated schools on a 
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“voluntary” basis wherever pos- 
sible, it was learned, 

The charter-list includes a num- 
ber of state legislators, a former 
state Democratic chairman, two 
former speakers of the House, a 
state utilities commissioner, a state, 
highway commissioner, a former: 
U, S. district attorney,’mayors, city 
and town officials and county poli- 
tical figures, 


The organization said existing 
social structure in North Carolina 
in which the two distinct races 
heretofore have lived as separate 
groups, and the value of educating 
the different races in separate 
schools,” 

The initial membership includes 
persons from 59 of the state’s 100 


|Bigger Clip Due 


CHIGAGO, Aug. 21.—Haircuts 
will take an extra 25 cents out of 


“yoak,. . 


Pe we 
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- |counties — most of them in the 
‘heavily Negro populated east and 


'|Western North “Carolin 


in Piedmont, with a few from the 
@ moun- 


tains. 


_“In- my opinion it is 
such organization ever 
the South,” said Secretary of State 
Thad Eure who issued the charter. 


Eure said the organization “fully 
complies” with state laws govern- 
ing corporations and _ political 
groups and with the special laws 
enacted in 1953. go secret 
societies such as the Ku Klux Klan. 

“This is not one of those,” Eure 
said. “It lists the names and ad- 
dresses of every member.” 

The charter, however, did not: 
list the directors. who: are. w- 
ered to. make,. alter or | 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
have divided them before.” 


What “getting back to nor- 
mal” meant became harder and 
harder to figure out the more I 
saw of Torrington. — 


LIMPING our way over. to 
them, I stood with Mrs. Ed- 
mond Fink, in a heap of small 
smooth boulders. is was a 
gtreet—Franklin Street,” she said. 
It was rubbish, from the bridge 
down to the Torrington Mig, 
Co., which looked stable from 
our vintage point. She said, how- 
ever, i's new factory was washed 
out. 


“See that there?” she said, 
pointing to a small tinny mass. 
‘That was a car.” Heaps of three 
others, barely discernible as 
parts of cars, stood out here and 
there in the boulders. “See the 
remains of that bridge? There 
were four stores on each side, 
built right on the bridge. The 
water rushed under them, carry- 
ing themoff. There’s where the 
bus terminal stood,” she said, 
indicating a mass of rubbish. 

Parts of a stone wall on one 
side of the “street” remained. 
The stores which had swept 
down the river had crashed into 
it. A wrecked greenhouse was 
across the river-a $35,000 loss, 
she said. “There's Heward’s shoe 
store—was to have had its grand 
openin 
apparel stores. The man had 
borrowed $50,000 and now he’s 
lost everything.” 

Caught against the remains of 
the bridge and sticking up crazily 
from the water were masses of 
huge boards — “one thing ‘that 
caused so much damage,” she said. 
“This lumber came from Hotchkiss 
Lumber mill, three-fourths a mile 
upstream.” 

The hotel, which even the Red 
Cross survey classed as destroyed, 
toppled crazily, its foundation gut- 
ted as the 50-mile an hour current 
bearing lumber, other stores, . fill- 
ing station and cars struck it. 

The Palace theater, on Main St., 
looked whole, but its screen was 
destroyed, and its interior washed 
out. The brick A & P store was 
only a shell. All the contaminated 
food not removed by the waters 
was. now removed, “but they saiy 
they ll rebuild, as the building's 
contaminated.” 

And on Park Ave., “every house, 
and there must have been 100, is: 
all washed out, the water coming. 
in from the back,” said my in- 
formant. 


: 


| 


- 
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TORRINGTON at least had 
found temporary homes for most 
of its. homeless, however, while 
Waterbury still had an estimated 
650 families homeless. 

In St. Joseph's school gymna- 
sium, refugees still talked dazed 
of the flash flood which caught all 
unprepared, Caspir Alishausky, 
who admitted to being “over 81,” 
of 684 N. Riverstde St., retired 
saloon keeper, who'd been rescued. 
by a boat, said, “I've lived on the 

augatuck river 40 years, and I 
never thought it would raise up so 
quiek. Never seen anything in my 
life like this.” 

Mrs. ‘Mary Moriarty, 25, there 
with her. husband, William,. 82, a 
maintenance worker at the Repub- 
lican American newspaper, and 
their 4-year-old Mary. Ellen and 
9 months-old. Patricia, said a 
on rane yo at 6 rey 

y clim on the garage roo 
next door, “We got out Saat when 
we saw the Washin Ave., 
he eae cotolea Patricia, 
she iapering | 
pinning a Sacred Heart niedal on 
the diaper, the child’s only apparel. 

Then, to.a nurse who came by 
to take Patricia’s temperature and 
ask if there were “any more vom- 
iting,” she expl: the baby had 
been fussy since - getting her 


jof four on the bus — 


Friday, for three new | 


“2 


flood, Many had 
of returning to 
tmas. | 


escap the raging 

but slim 

work before - : 
A FELLOW PASSENGER, one 


g to Tor-. 
rington; who included a 
woman, was Tom Brewster, of 
Thomaston, who's resided on the 
Naugatuck River for 60 years, and 
worked at the Chase Manufactur- 
ing Co, for 36 years. 


From Waterbury to Torrington 
he acted as guide and interpreter 
to the reporter. Not that any com- 
ment was needed to see ob- 
vious havoc wrought—iron fences 
down and railroad ties scattered 
outside of the Chase Co. plant at 
Waterville, cars stuck deep in silt 
up to the windshield, box cars off 
the rails near-the Waterville divi- 
sion of the Scovill company. 


Employed at the Chase Water- 
ville division,-badly hit, he figured 
it would be Christmas before the 
plant began operation. 

“I never saw a ie like it on 
this river,” he said. “The fleod of 
'38 was a toy compared to this.” 
He paused to point out where 
40,000 tons ‘of coal in back of 
Chase catsing shop went down the 


river, 
of the New York and 


A s 
New Haven railroad, was uprooted, 


lying up and down the river bank. . 


AS THE BUS went slowl 
along, he pointed to a small build- 
ing. “See that? Scotty's deg house 
~hamburg stand—it used to be way 
back there on the othér side of 
the road. See, there's the founda- 
tion. And here—you can't see a 
thing but ground—a woman had 
120,000 gladioli plants.” 

His’ commentary continued. 
There was where three cars were 
swept out of joint garages, “just 
swept down the river—but the peo- 
ple were taken out by boat.” Four 
trailers, two on their sides, were 
all that remained of a 20-trailer 
camp, filled with workers in Brass 
Valley industries before the floed. 

“And one of the mothers, with 
a 2 months-old baby in one arm, 
managed to swim from the camp 
about 200 yards to high ground. 
gy lived. 

ere was the Laurel inn, on 
the left of the road, torn from 
its foundations on the right of tlie 
road, 100 yards away. A pile of 
lumber like giant matches was the 
remains of a house from whodse 
root a man and two children and 
two of his neighbor's children— 
“hed been baby-sitting for the 
neighbor’—were rescued by a boat. 
One of the babies was ill from 
gas escaping from a main, but was 
ospitalized and recovering. * 

“And here’s where the Orris 
Manufacturing Co, was,” he said. 
“The whole factory and bridge 
went down the river.” Water still 
churned angrily over a mass of 
boulders, 

Ashe left the bus, he was peint- 
ing out the Seth Thomas factory, 
where “the river rushed through 
and took two million dollars’ worth 
of clocks.” 


Drug Cure Seen for 


Cancer by 1975 
FREDERICTON, N. B., Aug. 
21.—There will be a cure for can- 
cer by 1975, Dr. B. R. Baker of — 
the Southern Research Institute at 
Birmingham, Ala., predicted last 
night. : 

“Drugs for the cure of the-ma- 


jor types of cancer will be found _ 
within the next 20 years,” Baker 
told the seventh summer seminar 


on the chemistry of natural — 
ucts at the University of New 
Brunswick. 
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Humanity Marches Into 
The New Atomic Age 


By JOHN STACHEL 


The Geneva Conference on 
peace-time uses of atomic en- 
ery was the most important 
scientific meeting ever held. 
For it signalled the beginning 
of a world-wide speed-up of hu- 
manity's march, into a new era—the 


era of atomic power. For fifteen 
years, since the military signifi- 
cance of atomic research was dis- 
covered, the atomic scientists of 
each nation have been working in 
strictly guarded isolation from 
each other, the accent in their 
work on military developments, 
their accomplishments state  se- 
crets. Yet every scientist felt in his 
heart the truth of Soviet physicist 
Kapitza’s famous remark, that to 
use atomic energy exclusively for 
A-bombs was like using electricity 
only for electric chairs. 


And now the moment had come, 
thanks to the lessening in cold 
War tensions, when they could get 
together to show off to the world 
what they had learnt, to learn 
what others had found out, when 
they could hold those private sci- 
entific gab-fests so dear to the 
hearts of all scientific—and so fruit- 
ful for science. And, as Dr. Homi\| 
Bhabha, Indian conference presi- 
dent, pointed out in his closing 
talk, what they had done was ir- 
revocable—the newly. released 
knowledge could not be taken 
back, the world could only move 
forward on the path of peaceful 
harnessing of atomic energy. 

* 


SOVIET and American scien- 
tists faced each other ona large 
scale for the first time in many: 
years, and after the initial strange- 
ness had worn off, were delighted 
to find how much they had in 
common—and how much they 
could learn from each other, As 
Dr. Walter Whitman, American 


the fruits of the age-long labors 
of all mankind, must be utilized 
collectively to better the lives of 
all men. As time goes on I think 
the American people too will learn 
the need to take the control of 


in the years to come. New smoke- 
less power plants, new metals and 
plastics and fabrics, new medicines 
and cures developed to heal the 
sick, new foods and new ways of 
preserving*food, atomic boats and 
planes and cars—all of these will|these forces into their own hands. 
come as direct or indirect products|The atomic age is going to teach 
of the era of large Sale atomic|social science as well as physical! 
research symbolizéd bY Geneva. |Sscience to millions. nth 
Looking beyond the horizon of * 
tomorrow we can forsee human| BUT EVEN today we can gain 
life being transformed by the|much right here in America from 
abundant power supplied by nuc-|the socialist we.ld’s part in’ the 
lear fuels; by the ability to produce] atomic age. For a policy of peace- 
new plants and animals and even| ful coexistence and competition 
to produce food artificially, by| between socialism and capitalism 
automation devices that enable|can force even the monopolists to 
vast industrial enterprises to be|do many things they otherwise 
directed by a handful of skilled} would not do. For example, after 
men. The drudgery and long hours| years. of trying to keep non-mili- 
of work that have been the lot of|tary atomic research starved, high 
the vast majority of humanity will| government officials are now call-| ‘}-. 
be eliminated. Humanity will turn|ing for doubling the _ peacetime j 
its vast powers to others fields, to| atomic research budget, the build- 
the conquering of disease and the| ing of: commercial reactors: by in- 1931 
prolongation of life; to making the! dustry, and for increased attention A. Piccard 
51,458 ft, 


arts a part of every-day life and|to the problem of scientific careers 
for young people. Why? Because 
Geneva demonstrated irrefutably 
to even the most reactionary how, 
strong the socialist world is in the : 


living itself an art; to advances in| f 
science we can barely. dream of to- 
day, such as the creation of life 

and the exploration of space. 

The vast developments in sci-| field of science, ‘and that strenuous, 
ence and technology at whose| measures will be needed to keep'' | 
threshold we stand today, destined| pace with Soviet science. es 
to make all past progress seem| .But benefits will come to us only 
slow; the vast forces of atomic! if the people put the heat on and 
energy and automation ery out to| demand an atomic energy program 
be used for humanity as a whole.| that meets some of their ~ % 
They are too big to be monopol-| We intend to return to many 

aspects of the atomic era and its 

potential for America in future : ) 

columns, as the documents from | | 
Geneva become available for de- eto, 


ized by any group of self-seeking 
tailed study. But one thing is cer- Ae . ‘ | 
tain today. Geneva can mean bless- CZ. | yy | 
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Stratosphere Begins; 37,000 fr. 


horizon of profits and wars and 
intrigues. Already the attempt to 
so monopolize them has brought 
us to the brink of a pit of atomic 
horrors, The ‘socialist countries of 
the world know that these forces, 


world, 
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(Continued on Page 1) ats 


anti-Semitic overtones of the con- 


head of the group that planned 
the conference, said afterwards, 
there were differences at the con- 
ference—but they were differences 
in viewpoint between engineers, 
physicists, chemists, etc., over 
scientific problems, not differences 
between nations. 


The accent at the. conference 
was on power. It is now clear that 
the supply of nuclear fuel cheaply 
available far outstrips the reserves 
of coal, oil and other conventional 
fuels. This fuel can be utilized in 
two ways, theoretically—fission 
and fus‘on. Fission is the process 
whereby a heavy atomic nucleus 
such as Uranium 235, breaks down 
- jnto two or more smaller - nuclei. 
Fusion is the process whereby 
light atomic nuclei, such as hydro- 
- gen, fuse together to make heavier 
ones. The A-bomb is based on 
fission, the H-bomb on fusion. So 
- far, all nuclear power production 
schemes are based on fission pro- 
cesses taking place in a device 
called a nuclear reactor. 


Reactors with capacities up to 
100,000 kilowatts are already in 
active construction in the U.S., 
Britain and the Soviet Union, 
which emerged as the atomic big 
three of the conference. Many new 
and clever experimental nuclear 
reactors were discussed, and fission 
fuel supplies were estimated to be 
able to take care of human power 
needs for several thousand years. 
The fusion process has so far not 
~ been tamed at- all, but the confer- 
énce enthusiastically received Dr. 
Bhabha’s prediction that it would 


_ be within twenty years. When that} 


happens, power will no longer be 
a problem—it will literally be a 
cheap as water. | 
one 
-§O IT IS cleat, that all our lives 
g to be cy & 
in 


the children returned home on ° 
Aug. 31, as the camp director 
suggested, But no, these eager 

rdians of our young must 
ave their hearings (and their 
headlines) now. After all the 
political season is on and what 
matter floods or the lives of our 


children. 
a 


FURTHERMORE: our Gov- 
ernor declares his abhorrence of 
the state of delinquency into 
which many of our young have 
been driven. How can this man 
who was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, whose summers .as 
a youth were spent.in the gran- 
deur of wooded estates many 
times’ the size of the camps 
which he is hounding today, how 


can he know the life in those 
camps? / 

Every parent whose children 
have been able to escape the 
city’s sweltering summer knows 
that the life, and the programs 
there, are antidote to the poisons 
of juvenile delinquency.. They 
know better than the unfortu- 
nate 20 year old rookie from 
Fort Dix who was rushed to the 
stand to say that as a camper 
when he was 13 and 14 years 
old he heard the children sing 
Bandera Rossa (a song an en- 
tire nation of Italians sings). 

As the camp director said 
speaking of Camp Kinderland's 
30 years, thousands of our ‘chil- 
dren have been brought “an 
awareness and understanding of 
— es as an deniieecy 
part.o American de 
that we cherish.” ThE ‘ren 
wrote a statement that 


ral 
ts 
ote ¢ camp 
director, Dave Greéne, read to 
the inquisitors, It wholehearted- 


ae . 


tinued harrassment.” 
. 


IT IS A measure of this mid- 


summer madness that the news- 
papers leaped into the stories 
with all their -shod -feet at 
a time when they could spend 
their energies and space much 
more profitably for the public 
good they profess to guard. 
They could, at the least, search 
the cures for juvenile delinquen- 
cy and which involves the ex- 
amination of our whole way of 
life. 

It is a measure of their esteem 
for truth when they emphasize 
only several songs: which the 
children allegedly sang a long 
time ago. y didn't they tell 
the whole story which so many 


parents know, that the children . 


sing the songs of our nation, our 
working-class. 


of the South, they know the toil 
of John Henry and the magnifi- 
cent words of “Go Down Moses” 
which the slaves knew when 
Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth led them through the 
marshes to-freedom. And though 


-I do not know the antecedents 


of State Senator Larkin, for that 
is nobody's business, I have 
heard camp children sing of 


"Kevin Barry” and the aspira- © 


tions of the Irish nation for free- 

dom. 

_ I have heard songs in these 

camps that of human 
thood, heard them in Yid- 

dish and 


ve heard their youth- 
in such ir 


(Continued on Page 5) 
change and aerial surveys. Bul- 


mént thought common ground 
could be found for the disarma- 
ment and the Eisenhower pro- 


Now, Eisenhower's aide, Harold 
Stassen, is supposed to be _ pre- 
paring a plan which will incor- 
porate. both the Soviet and the 
Eisenhower suggestions. Mean- 
while the Soviet Union, on its 
own, has announced it is cutting its 
armed forces by 640,040 in view 


They know the . 
ballads of the frontier, the songs © 


-. quentsP Who are the real sub- 


subversive 


and that other which, above all 
they love to sing, the words of 
which ‘thé inquisitors may well 
memorize and live by, the one 
written by Francis Scott Key 
during the rocket’s red glare. 


Strange, I never heard them 
sing a.song extolling gang war- 
fare or marihuana or any of the 
other phenomena of juvenile de- 
linquency. They sang only the 
songs which make children men 
of humanity. 


’ 


* 


AND SO the ingquisitors drag 
camp officials before them an 

drone the wearying refrain of 
questions “which a secret ballot 
-was devised to end. Oné cari only 
ask. who*® are the true delin- 


versives? 


ganin made it clear his govern-} 


iHow 


Can Arms Be Reduced? 


of the easing of world tensions, 


The alarm in war contract circles 
and among others with a vested in- 
terest in maintaining tensions and 
the cold war, has mounted ever 
since the Geneva meeting. 

_The very same issue of the 
Times which -contains the Schmidt 
report also has an article saying 
that certain people in Washington 


are worried stiff about what the 
Times calls “Apathy on Reds.” It 
then cites authorities who are urg- 
ing that there shouldn't be any 
disarmament or: any more relaxa- 
tion of tensions, 

The “authorities” cited by . the 
Times are Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, ambassador from Chiang 
Kai-shek and Brig. Gen. Frank L. 
, former military governor 
in Bertin. 

Koo, of course, wants a couple 
of million American boys to storm 
the beaches of China for, him. 
And Howley, as the Times re- 
ported last April, advocates pre- 
ventive war against the. socialist 
countries. 

The success of the UN disarma- 
ment subcommission meeting as 
well as of the Big Four foreign 
ministers in Geneva starting on 
Oct. .27 will depend in part on 
whether public opinion continues 
to impress itself on: Washington— 
FOR THE GENEVA SPIRIT. 
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The first town in the U. S. A. to use nuclear-powered electricity exclusively is Arco, Idaho 


(top), where for more than an hour 


on July 17, everything electrical depended on the atom. The power 


was produced by an experimental boiling water reactor operated by the Argonne National Labora- 
tory. In bottom picture, engineer Meyer Novick turns a valve to release steam from the reactor 


_ into’ the turbine which drives the 3,500- kilowatt ‘generator at right. 


(F ederated Pictures.) 


LABOR PRESS ROUNDUP 


By Federated Press 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT: The 
response in trade union circles 
to the projected merger between 
the AFL and the CIO has been 
overwhelmingly favorable. . Ac- 
tion, of course, speaks louder 
than words. In this respect, it 
can be reported that several in- 
ternational unions: already have 


undertaken negotiations on their, 


own initiative with parallel or- 
ganizations in the CIO to ex- 
lore the possibility of joining 
ae The same is true with 
regard to a number of state and 
city central bodies. This volun- 
tary surge toward unity is indi- 
cative of the so a spirit. It 
proves that from the local to the 


national level, labor in America 


realizes the great advantages to 
be gained from getting and 
working together for the com- 
mon good.—George Meany in 
The American A ederationist. 
WISE DECISION: There's 
good reason to cheer the deci- 
sion of the Defense Department 
to throw out the “stoolpigeon” 
question from its~ industrial se- 
curity from designed for defense 
plant workers. CIO took a strong 
and- forthright position against 
that question—which would have 
required defense workers to list 
the names of friends and rela- 
tives who might have been 
members, during the past five 
years, of organizations on the 


_ Attorney General's list of sub- 
-versive groups. CIO officials pro- 


tested that “stoolpigeon” pro- 
posal to the Department and to 
Congress. The Defense Dept., in 
announcing its decision to de- 
lete, gives full credit to CIO for 
a convincing case against the 
question. It would have been 
better if the minds around the 
Pentagon had figured out on 
their own, in advance, that that 
was an un-American type of 
questionnaire.—-CIO News 
* 

GONE, But Not Forgotten: 
The Administration’s employ- 
ment and unemployment statis- 
tics seem to get more confusing 
each month. But one fact re- 
mains crystal clear: Eighteen 
months ago, in October, 1953 
there were 62.2 million civilian 
jobs. In February, 1955, there 
were 59.1 million jobs. No mat- 
ter how you argue it, 3.1 mil- 


lion jobs have disa > We'd 
ummit County 


in our économic life. On April 5, 
Federal Judge Alexander Holt- 
zott issued a permanent injunc- 
tion to prevent Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell from 
establishing a $l-an-hour min- 
imum wage for textile companies 
handling governemnt contracts 
in excess of $10,000. . .. The 
was made possible because of 
the uae Fulbright amend- 
challenge (to the $1 minimum) 
ment to the Walsh-Healey Fair 
Labor .Standards Act (which) 
created gaping loop-holes in the 
act... . The Fulbright amend- 
ment to the Walsh-Healey Act 
effectively destroys the whole 
purpose and intent of Congress 
in passing the act. This amend- 
ment should be repealed, and 
such legislation for its repeal is 
now before Congress in a bill 
introduced by Rep. Hugh J. Ad- 
donizio (D-NJ).— 
Workers Journal. 
* 

FARMERS AND. UNIONS: 


The results of a recent poll con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin Agricul- 


turist, a leadin ng farm magazine 
on farmer attitudes toward unions 
. ». are a complete contradiction 
of what has long been preached 
by those who profit through a 
split between the farme. and or- 


-_ 


United Mine 


ganized labor. For years we have 
heard of the “irreconcilable con- 
flict of interests” between the 
two groups. That this has been 
a manufactured propaganda bar- 
rage has always been our sus- 
a and these poll results con- 
irm this belief. But what is 
even more important, the farm- 
er and the union are only just 
beginning to work together to- 


ward a common end. For the 


first time in years, representatives 
of the two groups are coming 
out publicly, actively assisting 
one another in legislative mat- 
ters.—Milwaukee Labor Press. 


FRUITS OF THE MERGER: 
The hopes of the membership 


that the merger of the old 
IFLWU and the Amalgamated 
(Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, AFL) would result in great- 
er unity of the leather workers 
and new organizational gains are 
being realized. Only by uniting 
in this powerful and militant 
union can the leather workers 
protect their conditions and ad- 
vance to new heights. This gives 
us hope that in the not-distant 
future ALL leather workers, or- 
ganized and unorganized, will 
be united in one solid force. 
Those who have been tempor- 
arily misled by the splitters are 
beginning to realize this, too.— 
Fur and Leather Worker. 
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WHERE IS THE 
SOCIETY ‘SECTION 


Day after day, month after 
month I cover the Worker and 
Daily Worker looking for a cer- 
tain section and as yet I have 
never found it. 


Each time as I pick those two. 


papers up I look for that section 
—the society section? 

While looking for that section 
I cuss you pepole up one side 
and down the other for I come 
across abusive and vicious art- 
icles against profesisonal loyal 
Americans. Especially your bar- 
baric attacks against Senator 
Knowland. 

You are too callous and ab- 
usive towards this man, - this 
rightful owner of Formosa: The 
whole world knows that Formo- 
sa belongs to the Knowland fam- 
ily (Dulles, McCarthy, and Ike) 
and has belonged to them for 


~ 


To the Editor: 


over seven hundred years. 

they want to protect their Pia 
against the Chinese people that 
is none of your business. 


Bic have. another gripe against 
ves picking on 
St Cae harlie, (industrial reserve 
poor Wilson. Last fall you 
printed some slanderous articles 
about poor misunderstood Char- 
ww Especially your -callous re- 
arks about his dogs. 

It is common knowledge that 
Charlie is an advocate of indus- 
trial reserve armies and the meth- 
ods he seeks in doing his job is 
none of your business. So stop 
your attacks upon these great 
professional loyal Americans or 
I will quit looking for the socie- 
ty section and cancel my sub- 
scription to your paper. 

Encolsed is tivo dollars for. the 
fund... I am still looking for 


the society section. 
_ =. T.W. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ROCKWELL KENT 


The masterwork of a great creative genius, equally 
renowned as artist, author, designer and rover. The 
revealing record of a life lived to the full. The book 
contains 96 new Kent drawings, nearly 200 reproduc- 
tions of his earlier drawings and esc’ eight of 
which are in full color. 


Published by Dodd,Mead & Company at $10 the 
Daily. Worker has made arrangements by which read- 


ers of this paper can get this book, together with a 
- year’s subscription ($12) to the Daily Worker, at a 
‘ great savings to them. The combined value of $22 is 
offered here for the first time at a total of ‘only $17. 
Daily Worker, P. O. Box 136; 

Cooper Station, N.Y. 3, N. Y. 


\ 


Enclose find $17. Please enter my name for a 
one-year subscription to the Daily Worker and send 
mea copy of Rockwell Kent's Autobiography, “It's 


Me, O Lord.” 
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cted TV, Movie Guide 


Saturday, Aug. 27 


‘On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Mr. Wizard—Science (4) 11:30 
Focus—Documentary (7) 11:30 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
Movie; The Courageous Mr. Penn 
(5) Noon. EXCELLENT (Story 
of the persecuted Quaker, Wil- 
liam Penn and His Fight for 
Civil Liberties). 
Movie: Mister Drake’s Duck (Eng- 
lish, 1951) (4) 12:30 
Junior. Town Meeting — German 
’ Reunification (13) 12:30 
Italian Newsreel (7) 1 
Movie: Torna a Sorrento (Italian). 
English title ‘Come Back to Sor- 
-rento. Musical comedy. about 
an operatic baritone (7) 1:15 
Dodgers vs. Cincinnati (9) 1:55 
Ebbets Field 
Ciants-Milwaukee (11) 1:55. Polo 
Grounds 
‘Movie: Sherlock Holmes and Se- 
cret Weapon (2) 2. Anti-Nazi. 
Davis Cup Tennis matches (4) 2:30 
Movie: Black Magic with Orson 
‘Welles as Cagliostro (2) 3 
Stories of the Century (2) 5. ‘Henry 
Plummer —1860. Montana 
Movie: The Count of Monte 
Cristo. Robert Donat, Elissa 
Landi, Louis Calhern (4) 5:30 
News (2) 6 
Horse Race—Chicago (2) 6:15 
Televsion Workshop—Jazz (4) 7 
Movie Museum (9) 7:15. A 
Mothers Lnfluence with Wally 
Reid : 
Foreign Press Report (13) 7:15 
Greatest Bands (2) 8 
The Dunninger Show (4) 8:30. 
Backstage at “Fanny” with Ezio 
Pinza 
Musical Comedy: One touch of 
Venus (4) 9. Janet Blair, Russell 
Nype and George Gaynes in the 
Kurt Weill-Ogden Nash-Perel- 
man show 
Movie: Clouds Over Europe with 
Laurence Olivier (7) 10 
Damon ‘Runyon Theater (2) 10:30 
Weather and Sports (2) 11:10 
Movie: Shadow of a Man (2) 11:15 
(British), First time 


TV 
Sunday,.Aug, 28 


Britannica Junior Theater (4) 9 a.m. 
History of United Nations (2) 
9:30 a.m. 


‘« | Spanish Show (13) 9:30 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 MOVIES 

ae «Pa pice Grounds (11): 
1: 

a Louis — Ebbets Field 

Mayors Conference (2) 2:30 

Camera Three—Man Against Na- 
ture (2) 3:30 

Shakespeare on TV (2) 4. The 
Sonnets. Dr. Frank Baxter 

Facet he Nation—Quiz (2) 5:30 

Meet the Press (4) 6. Report on 
tour of Soviet farms 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Pearl 
Harbor—Dec. 7, 1941 

You Asked For It (7) 7:00 

fere8 0025 

Toats of the Town—Eartha Kitt & 
The Singing Mariners (2) 8 

‘Spanish Variety (13) 8 

'Chance of a Lifetime (7) 9 


| 
Mr. Roberts, Radio City 
-hara (Soviet) Stanley 
Marty, Sutton 
To Paris With Love, Art 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild 50th 
St 


55th St. Sat. only 

Laura and Dead of Night (re- 
vivals), Beverly 

Not As A Stranger, Capitol 

Tales of Hoffmann, Apollo 42nd 
St. : 

Maedchen in Uniform( German, 
1931), Baronet : 

Emperor's Nightingale (Czech full 
length cartoon) and a program 
of early Chaplin shorts —The 
Paper Hanger, Triple Trouble, 
The Tramp and _ Shanghaied. 
Sat. only at the Thaaila. Heart 
of Paris (French) and Monelle 
(French), Sun. only. 

DRAMA 

Shaw's A Village Wooing, Green- 
wich Mews, Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
8:40 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Inherit the Wind, National] 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 


Play: Fear Me Not with Phyjlis 
Thaxter and Preston Foster (4) 
10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Movie: Stolen Face (1952) with) 
Paul Henreid, Lizabeth Scott 
(2) 11:15 

| Sports (4) 11:15 

Movie: Night Won't Talk (British) 

(9) 11:30 


B‘KLYN CONFAB GETS CLOSE 
TO REALITY\ON YOUTH 


The fact that the problems of|were James McCarthy of the N.Y. 
youth represent one of the most 
explosive political issues was high- 
‘lighted at the Brooklyn Confer- 
‘ence called by. the Temporary 
‘State Commission on Youth De-} 
‘linquency Monday at the Hotel 


“ 


’ 
. 


ecutive Director of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Community Council and 
Justice Myles Paige. 

McCarthy discussed the work of 
the Board, particularly its pro- 


‘ 
- 


Skandebeg and Adventure in Bok- | 


Thirty Nine Steps & Lady Vanishes} | 


$16,000 questiun 


City Youth Board, Mr. Esrog, Ex-| over the CBS TV network. 
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LETTER perfect Gloria Locker- station and a local sponsor who 
man, 12-year old Negro Junior)ave away thirty minutes of his 
High School student from Balti- time to make room for the show. 


more, Md. held a nation-wide tele- : . ; 
vision audience “spellbound” as WITH GLORIA at last Tues- 


day's show were her grandparents, 
she gave the correct or ig op the Rev. and Mrs. V. T. Key with 


he “ . | whom she lives, and her diverced 
night on “The $64,000 Question parents, James Lockerman and 
Mrs. Vivien Singleton (both re- 
married), 

In her first appearanee on “The 
$64,000 stion” on Aug. 9, 
Gloria and her her grandmother 


o 


The perfectly poised youngster, 

a Oth grade student at Booker T. 
igh School 

No. 130 correctly neal out every 
word ‘of the tongue-twisting sen- 


St. George. , The conference fea- 
‘tured a surprise visit by Governor 
‘Harriman, In attendance were a 
number of assembl men, includ-| he turned to useful pursuits. Then 
‘ing Bernard Austin, I. Levine, and|he went on to call for additional 
Frank J. Pino, who presided. Other| state aid for the Board. In con- 
political figures were Senator San-| cluding his remarks, McCarthy 
tangelo, Judge N. R. Sobel and| said that a long-range approach 
Justice Myles Paige. veqhired the ending of all forms 


ject on street gangs. He made the 
point that many of these youth in 


; 
; 
; 


‘difficul 
the gangs, if worked with, could derstan 


were seen briefly at the close of 
the program when time permitted 
only their introduction. The fol- 
lowing Tuesday, she announced 
she would take “spelling” as her 
uestion category, then breezed 
t er 2 eight questions to win 
herself $8,000. ) 


In the event Miss Lokerman tries 


tence which emcee Hall March had 
ty pronouncing let alone un- 
ing. The sentence was: 
“The belligerent astigmatic anthro- 
pologist annihilated innumerable 
chrysanthemums.” 


There were cries of “unfair, un- 
fair” in the audience when the 


Boro President Cashmore cull-| of discrimination against ‘Negro, 
ed for an end to the “coddling” of| Puerto Rican, and all depressed 


question was put to the youn 
student. But the cries were turne 
into applause as Gloria casuall 


for the $32,000 question next week 
and fails, she will receive a con- 
solation prize of $4,000 to be he!d 


youth. Brooklyn D, A. Silver vrc-| STOUPS. 
posed a curfew for teen-agers, 
whieh’ was opposed by Deputy 
‘Police Commissioner Nolan. 


On the other side of the fence 


A TT OR te eee 


linquency. He Called for the 


RESORTS | 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C.. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS if 
* OUTSTANDING 


* SPORTS 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba 
Teddy Schwartz * Harvey 


GALA LABOR 


dormitory, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


call AL 5-6283 or write to 1 


Saturday Evening Sept. 3—Cabaret Nite 


Sunday evening. Sept.. 4—Special perfermance 
“A Bund Mit a Stachke” 


New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place io relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 
All reservations available, including deluxe 


|" Make reservations early for best 
accommodations 


For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 


churches and synagogues to play 
a more positive role in community 
affairs. 

The hardest hitting speech of 
the afternoon was ee 8 by Justice 
Myles Paige. Since. 1939 the 
youth of our country have been 
trained for war and killing, he 
stated. Those in uniform as wel 
‘as those who are not, are filled 
‘with the ideas of physical vio- 
lence, making some of them ac- 
customed to such acts in their 
daily lives. He said that the mili- 
tarizing of the youth intensifies 


‘their feelings of personal insecuri- 
ity. As for Negro youth, he went 
on to say that. they haye never 
known personal security... Negro 
youth have -always been taught 
that what is white is good, and 


tt ee —_— — ——b oe | o 


CULTURAL STAFF |f 


Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Schreibman * Edith Segal 


DAY WEEKEND 


—QOuistanding Guest Artist 


‘Negro youth only get those jobs 
‘that no one ‘else will take or are 
hired only when there are plenty 


remarks, Justice Paige ca 

Tifull integration in housing and all 
Hl aspects of sports and pt Rao In 
addition. he appealed for. an end 
to all references to war or thoughts 
of war. nae | 


BRIEHL’S 


| WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 


$7 per day 


a 


Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 
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‘It’s not the end of our season—but the sturt 
of our fall and winter activities. So, don’t 


miss our 


‘Labor Day Week-End 


Entertainment by Hesh Bernardi, others 
Spectacular water show * 
Full week-end (Fri, night—Monday) only 


$17.. 


Reserve now for 


Jewish 


PHONE 38-2214 * 


Sceni¢ Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
. Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Basar. 


‘SEPT. 17-18 


Entertainment by Betty Sanders 


Fri. supper throught 


| 


$11.75. 
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Holiday Week-End = . 


Sunday dinner only 
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Esrog, discussed the effects of| 
war tensions and racial hatreds as’ 
important causes of «juvenile de-| 
‘singular or plural would. do, she! 


'what is black is inferior—that. the 


‘of jobs available. Concluding his} 
led for 


} To help her cram for the $32,- 
a} 000 question coming up next Tues- 


asked March: “The last wotd, 
chrysanthemum, was that singular 
or plural? 

Assured by the emcee that either 


in a trust fund, where it will be 
kept until she needs it for her 
education or reaches legal age. 


UAW Turns Down 


Allis Chalmers 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 21 (FP).— 
The United Auto Workers (CIO) 


has turned down an offer including 
a 52-week layoff pay plan by. the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The offer 
included at 9c increase this year 
plus 6 c each succeeding year,. and 
the full union shop. 

The pact was rejected, union ne- 
_gotiators said, “because it was tied 
to a 4-year contract requirement.” 
The union is seeking a 3-year pact. 


Classitied Ads 


APARTMENT TO SHARE _ 


APT. to share with young man. Call all 
day Sat. & Sun. AL 4-7618. $35 mo. 


FOR SALE a 


CONTOUR CHAIR—All Alluminum, Saran, 
Folds compactly. Reg. $23.95. SPEC. 
$13.59. Standard Brand Distributors, 143 
Poprth Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
Open Saturday. One hour free parking 
or 2 tokens. 


‘then unfalteringly spelled out the 
words correctly in sequence. 


Although Gloria's confident 
smile never left her face, she had 
‘the nervous spectators gaspin 
ries in spelling “anthropologist 
she paused at the “I” before con- 
tinuing to spell out the rest of the 
word. She gave the audience an- 
other scare when she paused slight- 
a the “lin the word “annihilat- 

The contestant was the calmest 
person in the studio. Shots of the 
crowd ‘sShowed tenseness every- 
where as though the. spectators 
were holding on to the reigns of 
‘a runaway horse. But Miss Locker- 
man came through « beautifully 
spelling out the seven words in- 
cluding “the” in less than two 
minutes. 

“None of the words in the sen- 
tence had me worried,” she told 
ee afterward. “I never spell- 
: them before but they were 
easy. She said up to now she hasn't 
studied for the fabulous spellin 
bee but from here on she wou 
“brush up on some words,” 

e * o 
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SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


long distance, pickup 
. ys, nights, weekends, -eco- 
nomical, Kay’ 8. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, stor ] dis 
no movers, % tance, 


movers, Wendell, JE 


; 


idya (Aug, 30) Hal March presented expert. ° 
her witha leather bound volume of — 

‘Webster's, New. World dictionary 
with her name engraved on the 
Before the-$16,000 question was 
produced, Gloria revealed that} 
when she ,ot back to Baltimore last 

week after winning $8,000 she was 


18 £. Wh St. 
near Srd. Ave. 


EFFICIENT 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 

Now York 3,.N.¥,° 
same time as.every- : , 
¢to @ focal radio 


‘ ‘ i 
f “ommend” yaddihg 
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By MICHAEL ‘SINGER 
| AT THE CLOSE 
resorts in Foley 


_ SUNDAY, AUGUST 28,-1953 


of the third day's legislative “ed hunt”. into summer camps and 
Square last week a weary reporter, scratching his head and frantically 


searching his notes for a “new angle,” sumed up the proceedings. 


“Theyre digging with their 
teeth.” < A 

The “they” was the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee To Study Char- 
itable and Philanthropic Organiza- 
tions, headed by Sen.. Edward. P. 
Larkin, Nassau Republican, whose 
counsel, former Sen. Bernard J. 
Tompkins, a Queens Republican, 
was it’s first chairman. Tompkins 
went down to defeat last year. 

It was a dismal -spectacle that 
Larkin & Co. displayed. The ex- 
pected bombshells fizzled; the 
ballyood flow of “friendly wit- 
nesses was not even a mere 
trickle; the “proof” of “Communist 
domination” of the subpoened -va- 
cation resorts and children camps 
turned out to be a stale and repe- 
titive list of McCarthyite smears 
that not even the most rabid 
Hearstian editor could drum up 
into a ‘headline. 


. That the Committee was buck- 
ing a public tide of opposition was 
tacitly admitted by Chairman Lar- 
kin on several occasions. The same 
note of futility was struck once 
at a press conference when Sen. 
Larkin was asked if he didn’t think 
that the hearings ran counter to a 
national mood for lessening cold 
war tension and ending the red- 
baiting hysteria of McCarthyism. 
Even “your President” has re- 
- flected this new spirit, the reporter 
suggested to the Nassau Repub- 
lican, who replied that “if there 


N.Y. Dockers 
Fight Union 
Busting Board 


THE STRUGGLE of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion to end the reign’of the union- 
busting Waterfront Commission 
flared anew on. the New York 
waterfront with a three-day strike 
in protest agaist cancellation of a 
worker's work permit that at one 
point involved 5,000 dockers. 

The workers returned to their 
jobs only after Capt. William V. 
‘Bradley, president of the ILA, as- 
sured them that if the grievance, 
involving the permit of a worker 
on Grace Line’s Pier 57 is not 
settled in “two weeks” a strike 
would be called officially. 

The walkout affected Hudson 
River piers from lower Manhattan 
to the uptown piers where the 
major passenger liners dock. 

Meanwhile, the ILA’s district 
council calléd on the governors of 
both New York and New Jersey 
to set a board of inquiry on the 
conduct of the bi-state Waterfront 
Commission, The union charges 
the commission has gone far 
yond its authority in mass disquali- 
fication of veteran dockers from a 
right to work on the piers and by 
its disregard of the rights of work- 
ers as human, beings. 

The case that sparked the strug- 
gle was that of John McLoughlin, 
whose work permit was cancelled 
on the ground that he has a crim- 
inal record dating. back some 35 
years. - 

Chelsea Local 791 was the ma- 
jor influence in the walkout. 
7 i 


“te 


lections| fund from’ which workers after 
_ rthcoming}yne weéek’s lay-off “are assured of 
vin 135° percent 


is 2 change of pdlicy in the nation- 
al administratien it will. be reflect- 
ed on a state level in due time,” 


' 7. 
| SPECTATORS in Room 408 of 


the Supreme Court building where 
the hearings took place were re- 
peatedly admonished by the chair- 
man for their hostility to. the witch- 
hunt which several times erupted 
into loud applause at some telling 
riposte from witnesses. 

When Norman Studer, diréctor 
of Camp Woodland in Phoenecia, 
N.Y., accused the Committee of 
seeking to subvert the “great pa- 
triotic program that we have,” the 


Chairman sought to still the hand:|. 


claps with angry gayel banging. 
“You don’t have to manifest your 


beliefs—we. know them,” Larkin 
shouted. 


Witnesses accused the Commit- 
tee of attempting to destroy the 
inter-racial program of the camps, 
charged it with “anti-semitic 
overtones,” denounced it for using 
the inquisition to grah off publicity 
—and overwhelmingly stood firm 
against the Committee’s encroach- 
ment on their rights under the 
Federal and State Constitutions. 
Over and over, Counsel Tompkins 
and Chairman Larkin emphasized 
their main intentions: to link the 


the Communist Party with private- 
ly owned summer resorts where 
Negro and white employes and 
guests worked and vacationed in 
a spirit of interracial unity, in an 
atmosphere dedicated to peace and 
civil liberties. 
* f 

MRS. SARAH GUSTAFSON, 
former Professor of Philosophy at 
Brooklyn College and a victim of 
the. McCarthy attacks on academic 
freedom, whiplashed the Commit- 
tee for its “red” probe of Camp 
Timberline, which she operates 
with her husband, Elkin. T. Gus- 
tafson, also a purge victim at 
Brooklyn College. The hearings 
she om 
“disrupt the activities not only of 
Timberline but of other camps 
which are open to Negro and 
white alike,” : 


“To the best of our knowledge 
every person called for investiga- 
tion before this Committee repre- 
sents an inter-racial camp. ‘It is 
difficult to conceive of this as an 
accident,” she said from the wit- 
ness stand. , 

Dave Green, manager of Cam 


Kinderland, the latter, a children's 
resort, submitted a statement 


International Workers Order and 


adopted by 300 protesting parents 


of the Kinderland Parents Ass'n, 
which. blasted the “anti-Semitic: 
overtones in the. continued harass- 
ment of the administrative staff” 
at the camp. 


Declaring their pride in the in- 
stitution which has lesan a privately 
owned Jewish camp for more than 
30 years, the parents described the 
Kinderland program as “an inte- 
gral -part of the American democ- 
racy that we all cherish.” 

“Many of us parents have been 
campers here and insist that our 
children have the right to absorb 
the same healthy atmosphere that 
meant-so much to us as children 
. . this hearing is a violation of 
the rights of a private camp to 


tempt to take away from us par- 
ents the right to decide what our 
children shall and shall not have.” 
. Green ne : _ aac ine 
sought fo’ help develop. je 

ct se free. of. racial lak ‘digs 
bias and “imbue them wtih: re 
spect for the dignity of labor and 
with a profound faith that only 
democracy and peace can guar- 
antee the. survival of their people 
and of all people.” | 

This same theme was repeated 
by others—witnesses from such 
camps and._resorts. as Wingdale 
Lodge, Crystal Lake Lodge, Camp 
Woodland, Pine Lake Lodge and 
others. 

* 

A BIZARRE exhibition of the 
Committee’s frenzied red-hunt was 
its questioning of Miss Janet 
Moore, a registered nurse, who 


was asked to name the people who 


thas its own program and at-| 


recommended to: her Crystal Lake 
Lodge and Wingdale Lodge where 
she--vacationed, Even the most 
blase reporter was shocked. 


They asked counsel Tompkins 
why she was called.-“Is it your 

licy to subpena guests of these 
hotels?” he was asked, 


“We have every reason to be- 
lieve that determined efforts were 
made to recruit this girl into the 
party,” he replied. : 

Proof? He couldnt give any. 
And that was the tenor of the 
Committee’s procedure throughout 
the week. : 

Proof -of a single iota of the 
fantastic eharges hurled at the 
subpoenaed witnesses? 

Not a one! 

It was no wonder that the Com- 
mittee had to “dig with its teeth” 
and it never came up with so much 
as a crumb of truth. 


Poorest Families Hard Hit by Conn. 
Flood; Past GOP ‘Negligence Charged 


By SID RESNICK 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


~The rampaging floods over 


large sections of Connecticut 


last week-end caused an unprecedented disaster for the state. Well over a hundred per- 
sons are reported or assumed dead, thousands have been left homeless and many more 


thousands wil 
at their jobs for indefinite peri- 
ods of time. The wake of the 
floods brought alarming shortages 
of water and food and the danger 
of epidemic. became more menac- 
ing. A Special Session of the State 
Legislature has been called by the 
governor and it is expected to 
meet soon to appropiate funds to 


cover some of the damage and 


approve a reconstruction program. 


Hardist hit were the tenants of 
old slum apartments along the riv- 
er-front and railroad tracks of 
such cities as Waterbury, Nauga- 
tuck and Ansonia, These tenants 
were in the main poor, see 
class families. Many Negro an 
Puerto Rican families also lived in 
these devastated sections, 


were attempts to’) 


The ancient, rickety character 
of many of these apartment houses 
undoubtedly hastened their col- 
lapse under the impact of the turb- 
ulent Naugatuck River and made 
rescue efforts more difficult. Some 
of the stricken slum dwellings 
were previously cited as being 
habards by local housing groups 


or*by the NAACP. There were 
many cases of houses crumbling 
into the flood waters with their 
tenants still inside. Credit is due 
to the heroic and hours long res- 


For Lay-Off Pay 


WATERBURY, Conn.—Repres- 
entatives of 14,00 Conn. brass and 
metal workers organized in the 
UAW-CIO approved their 1955 
contract demands, the principal. 
one being a. proposal for a limited 
form of supplemental lay-off pay 
to be financed by the companies. 
A demand for a 6 cents per hour 
general wage increase was 4lso 
approved by a conference of 50 
representatives of 18 area firms 
here, including Benrus Watch Co., 
and the American Brass Co., 
Chase Brass and Copper Co., and 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 

The provision of the demand 
for supplemental unemployment 
benefits “require the employer to 
say 5 cents an hour into a trust 


take home pay for 
‘our weeks and then 60 percent of 
‘take home pay for the rest of the 


Brass Workers to Fight 


to begin next month and will ex- 
tend into December. 

Other contract demands include 
preferential hiring by multi-plant 
corporations of workers laid off in 
one plant and who seek work in 
another, as well as_ preferential 
hiring by all companies within 
the industry. 

In addition to a series of de- 
mands calling for pensioin and 
ere improvements, the 
conference adopted a _ proposed 
non-discrimination clause which 
reads: The company agrees that 
it will not discriminate in the hiring 
of employes or in their trainin ne 
up-grading, promotion, transfer, 
layoff, discipline, discharge or 
othewise; because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, political affi- 
liation, sex or marital_status. 

The last major walkout in the 
metal fabricating industry here 
was the 18 week strike of the 
Scovill. workers in 1952. More re- 


be uable to work! 


x% 


.* My FEET WERE 


KILLING M6. - 


cue efforts of local volunteer work- 
ers, U.S. Navy heliocopter pilots, 
firemen and National Guardsmen. 


Charges of failure to support 
river dredging and flood control 
legislation for the Naugatuck Riv- 
er in the past, which could have 
reduced the floods’ terrors, were 
laid at the door of the GOP Con- 
gressman Patterson and other lo- 
cal Republican‘ politicians by State 
Representative Garrett Burkitt, an 
Ansonia Democrat. _ 


“We have been at the mercy of 
the Naugatuck River for years and 
despite warnings and pleadings, 
the state and federal governments 
have done nothinng to protect the 
taxpayers,” Burkitt charged. 


Congressman Patterson, whose 
reactionary voting record has oft- 
en been criticized by the labor 
movement, was scored by Burk- 
itt for having “done absolutely 


flood control.” The Ansonia State 
Senator also charged 
publican leaders with  “negli- 
gence’. in regard to flood control 


nothing for Naugatuck Valley 
other Re-|; 


Anti-Bias Law 
Forces Builder 


To Sell Home 


WATERBURY, Conn. — A 
local building contractor who 
refused to sell a home to a Ne- 

o family has been told by thé 
State Civil Rights Commission 
that’ such discriminatory _prac- 
tices are unlawful. Made-aware 
of this legal fact, the cantractor 
agree to drop race as a factor in 
determining future sales. 

The viclation involved the 
Public Accomodations - Act, 
which governs policies on hous- 
ing insured by the FHA. This 
was the first case of its kind in 
Conn. according to a report in 
the CIO ‘paper, “Connecticut 
Vanguard.” ¥ 

A Negro family tried to buy a 
house in a new development and. 
had the money to make the 
purchase. ) 
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